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CHAPTER  I. 


Titles  are  marks  of  honest  men  and  wise, 
The  knave  or  fool  that  wears  a  title,  lies  I 

YOUNG; 

A  FAVOURITE  complaint  of  foreigners  against 
London,  is  the  tedious  length  of  the  streets. 
To  an  eye  familiar  only  with  the  picturesque 
irregularities  of  foreign  cities,  nothing  can  ex- 
ceed the  monotony  of  such  thoroughfares  as 
Baker  Street,  or  Gloucester  Place  ; — traversing 
under  varied  denominations,  a  whole  parish, 
and  carrying  the  eye  along  a  waste  of  weary 
brick  walls  perforated  with  windows,  up  to 
the  northern  mists  of  the  Regent's  Park. 

VOL.  I.  B 
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There  is  too  equable  a  sameness,  even  in 
the  new  streets  of  the  Belgrave  quarter  of 
the  town.  From  such  studied  uniformity^  a 
neighbourhood  derives  something  in  grace  and 
dignity,  but  every  house  loses  its  specific  cha- 
racter. Compare  in  many  of  the  German  ca- 
pitals, the  court  or  modern  quarter — its  formal 
streets  rectangularly  chequered,  till  ^^  half  the 
platform  just  reflects  the  other,^^ — with  the 
more  ancient  portion — where  the  quaint  fajade 
of  the  palace  shoulders  the  burgher's  humble 
domicile,  and  a  Juden  Gasse,  or  some  other 
tortuous  gangway,  winds  like  a  snake  through 
the  heart  of  the  city,  assuming,  at  every  turn, 
a  new  physiognomy.  You  applaud  the  newly- 
risen  quarter — you  would  select  it  as  your 
residence ;  but  a  few  months  after  quitting  the 
place  you  have  forgotten  every  shapely  feature 
of  its  unmeaning  aspect,  while  the  picturesque 
irregularities  of  the  old  one^  cling  to  your  me- 
mory for  ever. 

But    the    old    streets    of    the    fashionable 
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part  of  London  are  gradually  losing  their  phy- 
siognomy. Every  year,  we  miss  some  queer 
old  mansion,  which  has  been  replaced  by  a 
pert  fronting  of  stuccoed  brick,  having  French 
windows  and  balconies,  and  presenting  an  in- 
sipid facsimile  of  its  next-door  neighbour. 
Yet  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  even  Grosvenor, 
Brook,  and  Bruton  Streets,  were  composed  of 
what  the  auctioneers  call  '^  genteel  residences" 
— alike,  but  ah  !  how  different ;  some  of  red 
brick  with  vast  coping  stones,  savouring  of  the 
Low  Dutch  taste  of  William  of  Nassau,  and 
{q^  of  them  of  later  date  than  the  two  first 
reigns  of  the  house  of  Hanover ;  square,  cum- 
brous, high-shouldered  edifices — containing  a 
good  hall,  and  dining-room,  with  a  roomy 
stair-case  between ;  large  nonsecutive  drawing- 
rooms,  lighted  by  small  narrow-paned  windows; 
bed-rooms  to  match  ;  while  an  attic-story,  in- 
serted into  an  angular  red-tiled  roof,  rendered 
the  rest  of  the  ill-lodged  domestics  as  uncom- 
fortable by  night,  as  their  service  in  dark  damp 
offices,  by  day.  B  2 
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In  such  houses,  from  the  porter's  chair 
and  its  grey-headed  tenant,  to  the  japan-lac- 
quered folding-screen,  and  glass  lustre  with 
huge  flat  pendent  drops  in  the  drawing-room 
— everything  recalled  the  days  when  Chatham 
spoke  and  Horace  Walpole  chattered.  The 
proprietors  installed  themselves  in  January, 
and  took  their  departure  in  June,  as  per  dictate 
of  the  royal  birthday ;  gave  dinners  in  February, 
and  balls  in  May;  enjoyed  a  pew  in  St. 
George's  church,  and  were  pretty  sure  to  send  a 
member  to  one  or  other  of  the  houses  of  par- 
liament. 

The  new  fangled  semi  Palladian  structures 
supplanting  these  old-fashioned  family-houses,  if 
free  from  the  dark  corners  and  light  closets,  the 
mousetrap  attics  and  stone  pantries  of  their  pre- 
decessors, present  a  certain  anti-picturesque  and 
lodging-house-like  trimness,  which  avouches 
that  hoops  have  never  been  rustled  over  the 
gay  carpet,  nor  queues  been  shaken  in  the  po- 
litical vehemence  of  Foxitism  and  Pittism, 
beside  their  patent  expanding  dining- tables. 
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If  changes  such  as  these  be  perceptible 
to  the  ordinary  saunterer^  what  must  be 
the  vexation  with  which  one  or  two  an- 
tediluvian inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood 
mark  the  progress  of  the  times,  and  the 
work  of  demolition  !  Tliere  are  not  many 
such.  Most  of  the  old  leases  have  fallen  in, 
and  most  of  the  old  mansions  pranked  them- 
selves in  the  guise  of  modern  fashion.  The 
elder  residents  have  given  way  to  the  grim 
tyrant  death;  and  the  hammer  of  the  auctioneer 
has  adjudged  their  daily  haunts  and  ancient 
neighbourhood  to  a  younger  generation.  Only 
here  and  there  may  be  seen,  lifted  every  sun- 
shiny day  into  an  old-fashioned  chariot,  some 
decrepit  old  gentleman,  whom  nothing  but  the 
accuracy  of  Lodge's  Peerage  convinces  the  world 
to  be  still  extant  on  its  surface  ;  and  who,  for 
the  last  twenty  years,  has  been  too  nearly  in 
his  dotage  to  admit  of  giving  orders  for  the 
beautification  of  his  house;  or  emerging  from 
a   mansion,   lower   and  dingier  than  the  rest, 
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with  a  heavy  brass  knocker  on  the  panelled 
door — an  overhanging  architrave  above,  flanked 
with  huge  iron  extinguishers,  (which  the  desue- 
tude of  flambeaus  has  rendered  superfluous) — 
and  fire-escapes  appended  to  the  upper  win- 
dow, issue  a  starch  bevy  of  noble  spinsters,  who 
would  consider  it  a  sin  against  their  caste  to 
modernize  their  houses  after  the  fashion  of 
those  tenanted  in  their  vicinity  by  fashionable 
milliners  and  dentists. 

Other  causes  sometimes  intervene  to  keep 
standing  the  dull,  quaint  commodious  residences 
of  former  times.  In  one  of  the  streets  already 
named,  (by  calling  it  Upper  Grosvenor  Street_, 
we  may  set  at  nought  the  curiosity  of  the 
public,)  stood,  some  years  ago,  a  first-rate  speci- 
men of  the  old-school  residences  in  question  ; 
having  over  its  five  narrow  drawing-room  win- 
dows keystones  of  Portland  stone — funereal- 
looking  vases  of  the  same  material,  ranged  along 
the  parapet  masking  the  upper  story — while  a 
venerable  jessamine  tree  in  the  area  completely 
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clothed  the  basement.  For  half  a  century  it 
had  not  varied  so  much  as  the  shaping  of 
the  dwarf  canvas  blinds  of  the  dining-room  ; 
and  for  half  a  century^  it  had  been  the  dower- 
house  of  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Delmaine.' 

Apparently,  the  neighbourhood  prided  itself 
in  the  quaint  air  of  respectability  of  the  old  man- 
sion ;  for  among  the  advantages  pointed  out,  as 
enhancing  the  value  of  the  opposite  house  when 
purchased,  upon  his  marriage,  by  young  Lord 
Gransden,  was  that  of  being  so  eligibly  situated 
as  to  be  overlooked  by  that  much  respected  per- 
sonage, the  Dowager  Lady  Delmaine  ;  while  a 
very  tolerable  rent  had  actually  been  refused  by 
a  fashionable  house-agent  from  a  speculator 
desirous  of  setting  up  an  upholsterer^s  shop 
next  door,  on  the  plea  that  such  a  derogation 
would  be  a  downright  insult  to  the  Countess 
Dowager.  It  is  true  the  proprietor  of  the 
house  resented  the  rejection,  as  arising  solely 
from  the  agent's  apprehensions  of  rivalship 
from  the  new-comer ;  but  certain  it  is  that,  by 
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custom  immemorial,  the  whole  street  looked 
up  with  a  certain  degree  of  deference  to 
No.  34. 

The  motive  w^iich  retained  the  old  stone 
vases  on  the  parapet,  and  the  keystones  over 
the  narrow  window- case s_,  was  not,  however, 
any  aversion  to  innovation  on  the  part  of  the 
Dowager.  She  would  have  been  pleased  to 
see  her  quizzical  house  rejuvenized  to  keep 
pace  with  the  modern  elegance  displayed  by 
Lord  Gransden.  But  this  did  not  enter  into 
the  views  of  the  present  Earl  of  Delmaine, 
who  was  bound  to  keep  the  family  dower-house 
in  substantial  repair,  but  not  to  consult  the 
whims  of  the  incumbent.  The  Countess,  it 
is  true,  might,  out  of  the  four  thousand  a  year 
jointure  assigned  her  by  her  husband's  will, 
have  very  well  afforded  a  portico  to  her  door, 
and  new  fangled  balconies  above,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  majority  of  her  neighbours.  But 
she  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  increasing,  by 
a  doit,  the  value  of  Lord  Delmaine's  property. 
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She  was  only  a  tenant  for  life ;  and  though 
taking  care  to  make  her  tenancy  a  long  one,  was 
equally  careful  that  not  a  brick  or  stone  of  her 
laying,  should  remain  as  a  post  obit  memorial  of 
her  reign  in  the  old  mansion  in  Upper  Gros- 
venor  Street. 

From  all   this  it  may  be  inferred  that  her 
Ladyship's  dower  was  paid 

By  an  unlineal  hand, 
No  son  of  hers  succeeding. 

Lady  Harriet  Doyle  had  espoused,  at  seventeen^ 
a  widower,  whose  eldest  son  was  two  years  her 
senior ;  and  who,  despite  the  charm  of  youth 
and  beauty,  by  which  she  contrived  to  make 
and  keep  the  old  Earl  her  slave,  cordially  de- 
tested both  her  and  the  offspring  who  alienated 
from  him  the  affections  of  his  father.  No 
sooner,  however,  had  the  young  Lady  Delmaine 
favoured  him  with  a  brother  and  two  sisters, 
than  the  sudden  death  of  the  Earl  promoted 
him  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  family  estates, 
hampered  by  the  large  jointure  aforesaid^  and 
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the  payment  of  ten  thousand  pounds  each  to 
the  younger  children. 

This  contingency  was  not  likely  to  stimulate 
his  regard  for  his  fathers  second  family.  For 
he  was  now  himself  the  father  of  a  son  so 
nearly  the  contemporary  of  his  younger  brother, 
that  at  his  own  death,  twenty  years  afterwards, 
the  young  Lord  Delmaine,  and  his  uncle,  John 
Chichester,  celebrated  their  coming  of  age  by 
one  and  the  same  festival,  at  Chichester  Hall. 

It  was  by  this  grandson  of  her  husband,  a 
man  now  fifty  years  of  age,  that  her  Ladyship's 
jointure  had  been  for  the  last  thirty  years 
grudgingly  paid.  During  his  father's  life-time, 
he  had  heard  constant  abuse  lavished  on  the 
Dowager,  as  a  cunning  schemer  by  whom  the 
dotage  of  her  husband  had  been  beguiled  out 
of  a  provision  for  herself  and  her  children  fatal 
to  the  interests  of  the  Delmaine  estate  ;  and 
had  begun  by  looking  with  a  longing  eye  up- 
on the  dower-house,  as  a  charming  residence 
for  his  own  mother,  and    in  process    of  time. 
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on  his  mother's  decease,  as  a  very  suitable  one 
for  himself.  In  the  rare  visits  paid  by  hi 
Lordship  to  the  Dowager  and  his  aunt,  Lady 
Meliora  Chichester,  the  latter  was  too  astute 
not  to  detect  the  eye  of  her  grand-son-in- 
law  wandering  over  the  premises,  as  if  devis- 
ing what  alterations  he  would  make  on  com- 
ing to  the  property;  and  the  Dowager,  in 
the  prime  of  hfe  when  this  surmise  first  en- 
tered her  head,  had  vowed  within  herself 
that  her  age  should  be  doubled,  before  the 
wishes  of  the  Earl  were  accomplished.  Provi- 
dence so  far  favoured  her  views,  that  now,  in 
her  seventy- third  year,  she  enjoyed  better 
health  than  the  son  of  her  stepson,  who  was 
just  twenty  years  younger. 

Lord  Delmaine  still  continued  his  periodical 
visits,  as  if  determined  to  ascertain  \\dth  his 
own  eyes  how  much  longer  his  patience  was  to 
be  put  to  the  proof.  But  his  scrutiny  was 
directed  rather  to  the  countenance  of  the  Dow- 
ager than  the  aspect  of  her  house  ;   and  it  was 
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mortifying  enough  to  perceive,  that  while  her 
consoles  and  girandoles  grew  old-fashioned, 
and  dilapidations  were  perceptible  in  every 
quarter  of  the  mansion,  the  health  of  the  old 
lady  remained  unbroken.  She  was  as  fresh  as 
a  rose, — every  tooth  perfect,  every  faculty  un- 
impaired ;  while  he  was  becoming  a  mumbler, 
and  had  long  exhibited  the  complexion  of  an 
apple  in  the  receiver  of  an  exhausted  air- 
pump.  It  was  quite  clear,  even  to  himself, 
that  the  Dowager  was  determined  to  see  him 
out. 

The  present  Earl  had  married  later  in  life 
than  his  two  predecessors  ;  and  his  son.  Lord 
Chichester,  had  only  lately  come  into  parha- 
ment.  One  daughter,  Lady  Charlotte  Chiches- 
ter, a  pretty  but  affected  girl  of  nineteen,  com- 
pleted his  family ;  and  as  the  Earl  was  himself 
an  only  child,  no  further  incumbrances  than 
John  Chichester  and  his  two  sisters  impover- 
ished the  family  estate.  It  had  been  augmented, 
indeed,  by  his  prudent  marriage  with  an  heiress ; 
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and  altogether,  there  was  little  excuse  for  the 
avidity  with  which,  Hke  the  clerk  of  an  insur- 
ance-office, he  came  prying  into  the  Dowager's 
state  of  health.  The  Earl  owed  more  respect 
to  his  grandfather's  widow,  if  only  out  of  regard 
to  his  early  friendship  with  her  son,  his  uncle 
John.  But  John  Chichester  was  not  the  man 
to  resent  the  offence.  Though  he  still  lived, 
and  contrary  to  custom,  with  the  Dowager, 
he  took  no  part  in  her  defence  or  her  offences. 
Exceedingly  deaf,  the  old  bachelor  existed  in 
a  visionary  world ;  in  peace  and  charity  with  the 
one  whose  rumours  reached  him  so  faintly, 
and  consequently  uninvolved  in  the  feuds  fer- 
menting among  the  other  members  of  the  Chi- 
chester family. 

There  was  something,  indeed,  in  the  aspect  of 
John  Chichester  rendering  it  difficult  to  con- 
nect the  idea  of  dissension  with  the  proprietor 
of  so  good-humoured  a  countenance.  He  had 
been  in  his  time  a  beautiful  child — the  model 
of  artists — a  mamma's  darling  —  a  cupid  minus 
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the  wings.  But  unluckily,  the  roand  fair  face, 
so  lovely  in  childhood,  had  never  progressed 
into  becoming  manliness  of  feature.  The  same 
round  unmeaning  blue  eyes  which  had  been 
charming  at  six  years  old,  were  silly  at  fifty  ; 
and  the  pink  cheeks  and  snub  nose  of  poor 
Chichester,  who  rejoiced  in  the  nickname  of 
Johnny,  were  rendered  yet  more  absurd  by  the 
flaxen  wig,  wherewith  he  chose  to  replace  the 
Antinous  curls  of  his  boyhood. 

This  simplicity  of  feature,  combined  with  the 
vagueness  of  countenance  often  to  be  observed 
in  deaf  people,  gave  him  the  air  of  being  half- 
witted. Yet  many  of  the  cleverest  men  of  the 
clubs  had  expressed  an  opinion  that  Johnny 
was  not  near  so  great  a  goose  as  he  chose  to 
be  considered  ;  and  that  half  his  deafness,  and 
all  his  dullness  were  assumed,  in  order  to  escape 
being  made  a  partizan  in  quarrels,  and  an  agent 
in  manoeuvres. 

For  Lady  Delmaine  was  a  woman  whose 
activity  in  these  respects  brought  her  as  near 
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the  discovery  of  perpetual  motion  as  can  well 
be  imagined.  Not  even  time,  the  universal 
tamer,  had  worn  down  her  exuberance  of  animal 
spirits.  Nothing  escaped  her  observation  ; 
nothing  was  safe  from  her  intermedling.  Incom- 
petent to  engage  in  the  pursuits  of  literature, 
or  the  society  of  literary  lions  which  we  have 
seen  afford  occupation  to  other  lively  Dowagers, 
her  contemporaries,  she  contented  herself  witli 
estabhshing,  instead  of  a  bureau  d' esprit,  a  sort 
of  bureau  de  tenseignemens,  where  every  body^s 
affairs  were  better  known  and  understood,  than 
in  their  own  houses. 

When  any  novice  about  town  was  desirous 
of  leajning  who  was  who,  or  what  was  what, 
they  were  sure  to  be  referred  to  the  Dowager. 
"•'  Ask  Lady  Delmaine,^^  or  "  Lady  Mehora 
Chichester  will  be  able  to  tell  you,"^ — saved  a 
world  of  explanation  to  persons  better  em- 
ployed. The  result  was  a  daily  encrease  of 
gossipping  in  her  Ladyship^s  department  3  for 
she  took  care  that  all  who  came  to  make  inqui- 
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ries  should  impart  information  in  return  ;  and, 
like  a  parrot,  could  not  be  persuaded  to  utter  a 
word  without  the  bribe  of  an  almond  in  the 
shape  of  an  anecdote  or  bit  of  scandal. 

Not  that  the  Dowager  was  an  ill-natured 
woman.  But  she  had  married  young;  the 
spoiled  child  of  a  silly  mother,  who  judged 
education  a  superfluous  torment  to  one  so  high- 
ly born,  and  likely  for  her  beauty's  sake  to  be 
so  well  connected;  and  being  endowed  by 
nature,  in  a  high  degree,  with  the  organs 
yclept  by  phrenologists  of  '^  Marvellousness," 
and  "  Constructiveness,"  her  active  mind,  des- 
titute of  proper  governance,  developed  the 
former  faculty  by  seeking  out  all  the  monstrous 
scandals  prevalent  in  society ;  and  the  latter, 
by  exaggerating  and  stringing  them  together. 
Thanks  to  the  influence  of  early  habits,  she 
could  not  read — no,  not  even  a  novel;  and  all 
her  unoccupied  sympathies  were  accordingly 
directed  to  the  private  histories  of  persons  with 
whom  she  was  in  no  wise  connected. 
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Want  of  occupation,  in  shorty  had  made  a  gossip 
of  her ;  but  the  Dowager  might,  perhaps,  have 
remained  merciful  and  inoffensive  in  her  gos- 
siping, but  for  the  detestation  in  which  she 
found  herself  held  by  her  step-son  and  his 
descendants.  To  know  ourselves  groundlessly 
hated,  is  a  bad  school  for  the  heart;  and 
just  as  mistrust  and  persecution  call  forth  the 
incipient  ferocity  of  the  brute  creation,  the 
Dowager,  on  finding  all  her  words  and  actions 
mis-represented  by  the  Earl  and  Countess  of 
Delmaine,  became  gradually  illiberal  and  spite- 
ful. 

The  resentments  originally  limited  toher  kins- 
folk, gradually  extended  beyond  the  family  circle. 
Aware  that  she  was  represented  to  the  world  as 
having  made  an  interested  match  with  a  man 
double  her  years,  to  the  ruin  of  his  amiable  son, 
she  grew  callous  to  public  opinion  -,  became  in 
truth  sordid  and  malicious,  and,  in  the  sequel, 
estabhshed  herself  as  one  of  those  accredited 
telegraphs  of  London  intelligence,  which  uncon- 
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sciously  transmit  tidings  of  slaughter  and  signals 
of  war,  between  those  whom  nature  intended  to 
be  at  peace. 

For  a  lapse  of  years  John  Chichester,  a 
popular,  agreeable  young  man  about  town,  had 
laboured  in  vain  to  moderate  her  colloquial  viva- 
city and  modify  her  powers  of  invention ;  and  till 
the  marriage  of  her  elder  daughter.  Lady  Mary 
Chichester,  one  of  the  most  charming  women 
of  her  day,  with  Mr.  Morison  Langley,  Member 
of  Parliament  for  one  of  the  Northern  Counties, 
Lady  Delmaine  had  been  too  much  engrossed 
by  her  domestic  affairs  to  busy  herself  with 
those  of  other  people.  But  as  time  wore  away, 
and  the  handsome  Dowager,  who  had  refused 
such  an  infinity  of  offers,  ceased  to  be  courted 
on  her  own  account  or  on  that  of  her  pretty 
daughter,  while  in  the  peevishness  of  Lady 
Meliora,  who,  being  marked  with  the  small- 
pox was  overlooked  by  the  world  matrimonial  — 
Lady  Delmaine  gradually  progressed  into  a  ma- 
nufacturer and  retailer  of  scandals  3  and  Johnny 
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Chichester  took  upon  himself  to  become  deaf 
as  a  post. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Lady  Mary  Langley  and 
her  amiable  family  strove  to  afford  better  em- 
ployment to  their  relations.  Lady  Mehora 
and  the  Dowager  only  laughed  at  them  as 
country  cousins — poor  stupid  things,  who  knew 
nothing  of  what  was  going  on  in  society ; 
while  uncle  John,  when  shouted  to  on  the 
subject  by  Augustus  Langley  and  his  pretty 
sister  Cecilia,  shook  his  head  with  a  pouting 
lip  that  purported  to  say,  "  Let  them  alone, 
children  ! — let  them  alone — they  are  past  all 
reformation  of  yours  or  mine  P' 
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CHAPTER    II. 

Skilled  by  a  touch  to  deepen  scandal's  tints 
With  all  the  kind  mendacity  of  hints. 

BYRON. 

The  nearest  objects  of  interest  to  the  Dow- 
ager (for  her  antipathy  to  the  Delmaine  family- 
was  a  thing  apart)  were  her  Grosvenor  Street 
neighbours.  She  knew  most  of  them,  not 
merely  as  acquaintances^  but  by  heart  — chapter 
and  verse — birth^  parentage,  and  education; 
and  those  within  immediate  ken  of  the  little 
sofa  on  which,  under  shelter  of  the  huge  Japan 
screen,  her  mornings  were  passed^  had  very 
little  idea  how  accurately  their  comings  and 
goings,  their  changes  of  food  and  raiment, 
were  noted  by  the  Dowager. 
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Lady  Delmaine^s  neighbours  at  numbers 
thirty- three  and  thirty-live  were  comparatively 
out  of  favour^  for  she  was  forced  to  rise  from 
her  seat  to  ascertain  who  rang  at  their  bells 
or  knocked  at  their  doors  ;  whereas  the  visitors 
of  Lord  and  Lady  Gransden  at  number  four, 
of  Sir  Henry  Windsor  at  number  five,  and 
General  and  Mrs.  Knox  at  number  six,  lay  im- 
mediately under  review.  She  could  guess  by 
long  habit,  and  the  liveries  of  the  footmen 
bringing  notes,  the  exact  nature  of  their  corres- 
pondence ;  knew  precisely  what  mammas  were 
making  up  for  their  daughters  to  the  rich  bache- 
lor baronet;  could  connect  the  numl)er  of 
knocks  about  Christmas  time  at  the  General's 
door  with  the  profusion  of  elegant  bonnets  and 
turbans  worn  the  preceding  season  by  his  young 
wife ;  while  as  to  the  Gransdens,  between  the 
multitude  of  cabriolets,  britskas,  chariots  and 
landaus,  crowding  their  doors  with  visitors, 
they  were  a  providence  to  the  idle  moments 
of  the  Dowager. 
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From  the  instant,  however,  that  the  daily, 
hubbub  of  the  fashionable  world  commenced, 
Lady  Delmaine's  drawing  room  was  too  full  of 
her  own  guests  to  admit  of  retaining  her  post 
of  observation.  Her  fellow  prattlers,  who  cam  e 
to  seek  or  impart  information,  engrossed  her 
time  till  the  Dowager  coach  rolled  to  tlie 
door,  to  enable  her  to  circulate  through  the 
town  the  rich  gleanings  of  her  morning  ;  and 
after  setting  Johnny  down  at  his  club,  and 
trying  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  him  on  the  road 
for  the  stolid  silence  in  which  he  sat  listening 
to  some  miraculous  tale  or  in-edited  anecdote, 
she  would  rumble  off  to  her  dowager  con- 
federacy, (or,  as  Johnny  Chichester  called  it, 
the  new  school  for  scandal,)  and  fuse  and  con- 
fuse in  the  ever  ready  crucibles  of  old  Lady 
Dearmouth,  or  the  gay  widow  of  Admiral 
Crouch,  the  rich  ore  she  had  gathered. 
To  the  houses  of  the  latter  in  Harley  Street, 
and  of  the  former  in  Park  Place,  the  fat  old 
coach-horses  seemed  to  amble  without  hint 
from  bit  or  thong. 
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All  the  season  long,  the  Dowager  was  in 
daily  habits  of  communication  with  these  and 
lifty  others  who^  like  herself,  could  conjecture 
no  enquiry  more  interesting  than  "  any  thing 
new?'' — and  no  answer  worthy  attention  that 
was  not  prefaced  with  "  Oh,  yes  !— I  have  got 
a  famous  story  for  you  \" 

Unluckily,  the  Dowager's  stories  were  all 
"  famous."  She  was  very  clever — too  clever  by 
half  for  any  purpose  that  was  likely  to  be  served 
by  her  ability;  and  Lord  Dearmouth,  who 
held  her  in  abhorrence  as  the  Hecate  by  whose 
spells  his  own  weird  helpmate  was  tempted  out 
on  a  broomstick,  was  sometimes  heard  to  mut- 
ter in  reply  to  his  lady's  citation  of  one  of  Lady 
Delmaine's  extraordinary  histories,  "  A  sad  pity 
she  can't  lie  for  her  bread.  There 's  a  whole 
novelist's  library  in  the  brain  of  that  hateful 
old  Dowager !" 

It  was  a  pity ;  for  such  an  exercise  of  her  in- 
genuity might,  perhaps,  have  diverted  her 
as  much  as  the  concoction  of  tales  that  occa- 
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sionally  did  irreparable  harm.  Lady  Delmaine 
had  not  the  pretext  for  spite  and  envy  that 
might  have  been  pleaded  by  Lady  Meliora.  In 
her  youth^  she  had  been  singularly  handsome ; 
through  life,  blameless  and  prosperous. — 
There  was  nothing  to  embitter  her  views 
of  human  nature ;  nothing  to  incite  her  to 
calumny,  saving  the  influence  of  a  malicious 
companion,  operating  upon  an  unenlightened 
mind. 

For  Lady  Meliora  Chichester  was  really  ma- 
licious. Disappointments  of  one  kind  or  other 
had  put  her  thoroughly  out  of  conceit  with  her 
fellow-creatures.  She  had  been  a  pretty  girl — 
almost  as  pretty  as  Lady  Mary  ;  when  lo  !  just 
as  she  attained  to  womanhood,  the  small-pox 
had  distorted  her  fair  features  ;  and  it  might 
almost  be  supposed  her  temper  also,  since  it 
was  not  till  she  grew  ugly  that  people  dis- 
covered her  faults  of  disposition.  Previous  to 
this  disaster,  she  had  been  supposed  to  share 
so  thoroughly  in  the  high  endowments  of  her 
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sister,  that  till  the  moment  of  Morison  Lang- 
ley^s  proposals,  the  Dowager  was  in  doubt  to 
which  of  her  two  daughters  the  great  match  of 
the  season  was  paying  his  addresses.  But 
from  that  epoch  no  one,  not  even  her  mother, 
was  deceived  as  to  the  nature  of  her  disposi- 
tion ;  and  as  Lady  Meliora  had  no  attractions 
of  fortune  to  make  the  world  forget  she  was 
cross  and  disfigured,  she  had  remained  in  hope- 
less single  blessedness,  trjdng  by  spiteful  in- 
sinuations to  disgust  others  with  themselves 
and  the  world. 

She  had  great  influence  with  her  mother. 
She  could  persuade  the  Dowager  into  anything 
except  a  rupture  with  Johnny,  whom  Lady 
Meliora  despised  as  a  blockhead,  having  gone 
through  life  without  an  object,  an  opinion, 
or  a  predilection;  who  was  neither  to  be  taunted 
into  a  dispute,  nor  thwarted  into  seeking  an 
establishment  of  his  own. 

''  I  can^t  think  why  it  is,  my  dear,'^  Lady 
Meliora^s    gay   friend,    Mrs.    Crouch,    would 

VOL.    T.  c 
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sometimes  say  to  her^  "  that  you  take  so  much 
pains  to  set  Lady  Delmaine  against  your  bro- 
ther. Mr.  Chichester  seems  a  thoroughly 
harmless,  insignificant  person.  He  never  has 
a  word  to  say  against  any  one  ;  never  asserts 
a  will  of  his  own.'^ 

^^  Do  I  accuse  him  of  either  ?"  was  her  Lady- 
ship's reply.  ^^  I  only  assert  him  to  be  the 
greatest  bore  in  the  world.  Nothing  is  more 
tiresome  than  a  single  man  perpetually  hanging 
on  upon  a  set  of  women.  One  can't  discuss 
things  freely  before  him  5  one  is  never  at  one's 
ease.  2 here  he  sits,  without  making  an  ob- 
servation, pretending  not  to  hear,  and  by  the 
inexpressive  nature  of  his  countenance,  render- 
ing it  impossible  to  guess  Avhether  he  hears  or 
not ;  though  from  various  circum^ stances,  I 
verily  believe  not  a  syllable  escapes  him,  and 
that  all  the  time,  he  is  sitting  in  judgment  upon 
our  proceedings  !" 

"In   that   case,''     observed   Mrs.    Crouch, 
who  never  allowed  an  opportunity  to  escape  of 
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saying  amiable  things  to  her  amiable  friend^ 
"  in  that  case,  my  dear,  you  ought  to  determine 
Lady  Deimaine  to  make  Mr.  Chichester  such 
an  allowance  as  would  enable  him  to  set  up  a 
separate  establishment.  With  his  four  hundred 
a  year,  you  know,  the  poor  man  could  not  enjoy 
the  comforts  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed, 
and  to  which  the  Earl  of  Delmaine's  son  is 
entitled.  We  must  persuade  the  Dowager  to 
settle  a  few  hundreds  upon  him  out  of  her  join- 
ture ;  when  he  might  take  chambers  in  the  Alba- 
ny, and  enjoy  his  club  and  dinner-parties  as  he 
does  now.  Johnny  Chichester  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  creatures  with  whom  I  am  ac- 
quainted ;  never  in  want  of  engagements, 
either  for  London  or  the  country .^^ 

^^  And  much  profit  they  are  to  him,  deaf  as  he 
is  !'^  cried  Lady  Mehora,  careful  to  avoid  dwell- 
ing on  the  subject  of  an  allowance  to  her  bro- 
ther out  of  an  income,  the  savings  of  which 
were  marked  as  her  own.  "He  never  has  a 
word  to  tell  us  on  his  return  from  even  the 

c  2 
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pleasantest  party.  With  Us  infirmity,  he  says, 
(and  for  once  he  is  right,)  he  might  just  as  well 
be  at  home.^' 

"Johnny  is  not  communicative,  I  admit," 
repUed  Mrs.  Crouch.  "  But  if  he  hears  no- 
thing — " 

"  If  he  hears  nothing,  and  since  he  says 
nothing,  he  might  certainly  just  as  well  reside 
alone,  and  neither  increase  the  trouble  of  our 
establishment,  nor  form  a  restraint  upon  our 
social  circle.^^ 

But  though  neither  Mrs.  Crouch  nor  Lady 
Dearmouth,  nor  any  other  of  Lady  Delmaine's 
intimate  associates,  cared  a  rush  whether  Johnny 
Chichester  were  or  were  not  retained  as  the 
inmate  of  the  Dowager,  Lady  Meliora's  plans 
met  with  steady  though  quiet  opposition  from 
her  sister.  Lady  Mary  Langley,  who  dearly 
loved  her  brother,  and  was  convinced  that  the 
respectability  of  his  family  was  concerned  in 
his  continuing  to  reside  with  them  in  Upper 
Grosvenor  Street,  invariably  met  the  hints  of 
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the  Dowager  by  an  assertion  of  the  impossibility 
of  the  dismemberment  of  the  family. 

"It  would  give  rise  to  so  many  unpleasant 
surmises/^  pleaded  she,  aware  how  influential 
was  the  verdict  of  the  world  over  the  conduct 
of  the  Dowager.  And  by  using  her  ascendancy 
with  Johnny  to  induce  him  to  remain  with  his 
mother,  and  by  his  presence  afford  some  re- 
straint upon  the  gossippings  of  the  coterie 
with  which  the  family  name,  and  consequently 
family  honour,  were  so  intimately  connected, 
and  hinting  to  her  sister  that  nothing  but  a 
handsome  allowance  would  justify  a  man  of  his 
age  and  connections  in  setting  up  house  for 
himself,  she  contrived  to  keep  them  together. 

Lady  Mary  dreaded  the  thought  of  disunion 
in  every  shape.  Her  own  home  was  a  mansion 
of  peace ;  and  she  trusted,  with  the  fervency 
of  the  good,  who  have  a  knack  of  trusting, 
that  at  some  later  period.  Lady  Delmaine 
might  be  induced  to  adopt  more  serious   ha- 
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bits  of  life.  It  was  time,  indeed,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  the  Dowager  (who  had  more  than 
attained  the  threescore  years  and  ten  allotted  as 
the  span  of  mortal  existence,)  that  the  work  of 
reformation  should  begin ;  and  every  season, 
for  ten  years  past.  Lady  Mary's  first  visit  in 
Grosvenor  Street  on  arriving  in  town,  had  been 
one  of  fear  and  trembling,  so  intent  was  she  upon 
discovering  the  opening  dawn  of  a  better  day. 

Her  two  children,  the  tardy  blessings  of  a 
marriage,  to  perfect  the  happiness  of  which 
they  alone  were  wanting,  used  vainly  to  repre- 
sent to  their  mother  the  improbability  of  such 
a  change,  and  could  scarcely  resist  rallying  her 
on  the  disappointment  visible  in  her  counte- 
nance, when  she  discovered  that  the  mornings 
of  the  Dowager  were  still  devoted  to  scandal, 
and  her  evenings  to  cards. 

^'  My  dearest  mother,  at  her  age,  what  would 
you  have  ?"  cried  Augustus,  a  lively  young  fel- 
low, who  having  distinguished  himself  at  college, 
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had  a  somewhat  too  favourable  opinion  of  his 
abiUties  ;  and  was  beginning  to  hint  that  the 
country  considered  its  representation  too  heavy 
for  a  man  of  his  father's  years  and  would  fain 
see  him  abdicate  in  favour  of  a  younger  mem- 
ber of  the  family.  "  What  amusement  would 
the  two  old  ladies  find^  were  their  coterie  broken 
up  ?" 

'^  I  never  expressed  a  wish,  my  dear  Augustus, 
to  see  my  mother  estrange  herself  from  society, 
which,   from   long   habit,    is  essential  to   her 
comfort.     All  I  desire  is  that  she  should  be 
surrounded  with  a  circle  more  to  the  taste  of 
my  brother,    who   has    been   forced  to  asso- 
ciate through  life  with  a  set  of  persons  most 
uncongenial  to  a  man  of  his  benevolent  mind. 
Johnny's   inchnations    ought    to   be   in    some 
degree  consulted  in  the  choice  of  their  society." 
"  What  can  it  signify  to  a  man  who  is  stone- 
deaf,  whether  he  associate  with  Peter  or  Paul, 
— rational  men  or  women,  or  gossipping  dow- 
agers?'^    retorted  her  son. 
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"  You  must  allow^  Augustus,"  interposed  his 
sister,  "that  my  uncle  is  quite  a  different 
person  when  he  comes  down  to  Langley  Park, 
from  what  we  find  him  on  our  return  to  town, 
after  spending  the  winter  among  these  peo- 
ple." 

"  Johnny  is  in  better  health,  and  hears 
better  in  the  country.  I  have  seen  him 
enjoy  himself,  and  even  distinguish  himself  in 
conversation  with  my  father's  political  asso- 
ciates." 

"  And  you  have  heard  papa  say  how  highly 
my  uncle  was  thought  of  at  Oxford  ?" 

"  Yes,  John  Chichester  certainly  left  a  name 
at  Christchurch,'^  said  Augustus  Langley,  draw- 
ing up  at  the  recollection. 

"  And  how  much  was  expected  from  him  on 
his  first  entrance  into  life  ?'^ 

"Yes.  But  he  seems  to  have  been  checked 
on  the  threshold,  by  a  disappointment  of  some 
kind  or  other .^' 

"  The  same  illness  which  destroyed  my  poor 
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sister^s  health  brought  on  his  infirmity,'^  ob- 
served their  mother,  with  a  sigh,  not  choosing 
to  communicate  the  real  nature  of  John  Chi- 
chester's afflictions. 

"  Since  which,  thanks  to  natural  indolence 
and  a  moderate  competence,  he  has  sunk  into  a 
nonentity,"  added  Augustus. 

^^My  dear  boy,  do  not  attempt  to  sit  in 
judgment  upon  your  uncle !  He  has  higher 
qualities  and  capacities  than  it  is  easy  for  you 
to  appreciate,"  said  Lady  Mary,  gravely. 

"  I  don't  doubt  it.  But  I  cannot  see  why 
Johnny's  qualities  and  capacities,  as  you  call 
them,  are  to  drive  the  whist-table  out  of  his 
mother's  drawing-room,  or  to  compel  Lady 
Meliora  to  make  a  bonfire  of  her  visiting  list," 
retorted  Augustus. 

"  Certainly  not.  But  they  might  form  some 
check  upon  that  idle  spirit  of  gossippirig,  that 
dreadful  taste  for  scandal,  in  which  Lady  Dear- 
mouth,  Mrs.  Crouch,  Sir  Jacob  Appleby,  and 
others  of  their  clique,  are  incessantly  indulging." 

c  3 
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"  Come^  come^  mother,  admit  that  la  c/i^re 
grandmaman  and  my  aunt  are  the  worst  of  the 
set ;  and  that  half  the  absurd  stories  current  in 
society,  may  be  traced  back  to  the  manufactory 
of  the  Dowager  Lady  Delmaine  V 

^'  Hervey  d^Ewes  calls  grandmamma^s  house 

the  scandal  factory/'  observed  Cecilia;  "  and  my 

aunt  Meliora  the  mistress  of  the  scandal- mint." 

"  Because   her   Ladyship's  coinage  is  of  so 

deep  a  die  ?"     cried  Augustus,  with  a  laugh. 

"  Do  not  jest  on  such  a  subject,  my  dear 
children !"  said  Lady  Mary,  with  a  heavy  sigh. 
"  I  have  known  such  painful,  such  fatal  con- 
sequences result  from  idle  reports  put  into 
circulation  in  the  mere  wantonness  ofagossip^s 
leisure,  that  I  tremble  when  I  hear  the  subject 
treated  with  levity,  more  especially  by  those 
who  are  dear  to  me.^^ 

"  I  must  say  that,  in  general,  the  Dowager's 
scandals  are  of  a  very  inoffensive  milk-and- 
water  character,"  said  Augustus,  more  by  way 
of  solace  to  his  mother  to  whom  her  children 
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were  devotedly  attached,  than   in  advocacy  of 
Lady  Delmaine. 

•'No   scandals   are  moflfensive '/'  said  Lady 
Man',   vexed   at  his   persisting.      "A  pebble 
armed  by  a  sling  becomes  a  deadly   missile ;  • 
and  the  most  trivial  rumours  may  become  of 
vital  import  to  a  human  destiny." 

^'Well,  well  — there  is  no  fear  of  the  con- 
tagion spreading  in  your  own  family,"  cried 
Augustus.  "  Lidependent  of  the  lessons  you 
have  given  us,  I  am  too  fond  of  my  own  amuse- 
ment, and  Cis  yonder  is  too  good-natured,  or 
too  idle,  to  trouble  herself  with  the  affairs  of 
her  neighbours.  I  don't  answer  for  what  Chi- 
chester and  his  sister  might  become,  if  they 
were  exposed  to  the  infection.  But  there  is 
no  fear  5  Lady  Delmaine  seldom  does  more 
than  leave  a  card  at  the  door  of  the  Dowager." 

"A  visit  to  the  widow  of  her  husband's 
grandfather  would  be  but  a  small  sacrifice  to 
propriety,''  observed  Lady  Mary,  vexed  to  find 
her  children  notice  the  slight  oflfered  to  her 
mother. 
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"I  assure  you,  mamma,  Augustus  is  mis- 
taken/' interposed  Cecilia  Langley,  "  I  met 
Lady  Charlotte  Chichester  calUng  with  her 
father  in  Grosvenor  Street,  the  end  of  last 
season ;  and  I  have  heard  my  aunt  Meliora 
speak  of  Lord  Chichester  as  if  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  him.  It  is  my  brother's  mania 
to  depreciate  my  cousins ;  why,  I  cannot  con- 
ceive, unless  he  is  jealous  of  Chichester's  being 
already  in  Parliament,  and  angry  that  so  fash- 
ionable a  girl  as  Charlotte  will  not  throw  over 
her  other  partners  when  Mr.  Augustus  Langley 
asks  her  to  dance." 

''  Nonsense,  child — nonsense  !"  cried  young 
Langley,  tapping  her  cheek.  "  I  dislike  Lady 
Delmaine  as  I  do  every  other  compound  of 
ignorance  and  affectation ;  and  her  son  and 
daughter  resemble  her  just  sufficiently  not  to 
be  first  favourites  with  me.'' 

"  Resemble  her  ?  Tax  Lord  Chichester  with 
the  sin  of  ignorance  !"  cried  Cecilia,  with  in- 
dignation. 

"Ay !    with  the  sin  of  ignorance !"   replied 
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her  brother^  amused  by  his  sister's  unusual  ve- 
hemence, "  inasmuch  as  with  all  his  erudition, 
he  knows  nothing  worth  a  wise  man's  know- 
ing." 

"Nothing  worth  Mr.  Augustus  Langley^s 
knowing,  I  presume." 

"  Pho,  pho,  child.  Trust  me,  I  have  just  as 
much  Latin  and  Greek  as  is  good  for  a  country 
gentleman.  But  wait  till  Chichester  gets  up  in 
the  house,  and  you  will  see  your  jay  in  the 
borrowed  feathers  of  classical  scholarship 
stripped  of  his  plumes — and  a  very  small  bird 
in  the  main.'' 

"  You  always  value  men  according  to  their 
importance  in  the  house  !"  cried  Cecilia ;  and 
she  was  so  far  right,  that  Augustus,  like  all  boys 
reared  at  the  table  of  an  eminent  member,  had 
acquired  a  sort  of  senatorial  jargon,  and  been 
taught  to  fancy  that  there  is  no  salvation  without 
the  pale  of  parhament.  "  Yet  surely  experience 
proves  that  a  very  clever  person  may  make  an 
indifferent  speaker?" 
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"  I  have  no  doubt,  my  dear,  tliat  your  cousin 
Chichester  will  make  a  second  Windham  ! 
There  —  does  that  satisfy  you  ?"  cried  her 
brother.  "  And  when  his  vanity  is  fully  satis- 
fied with  the  cheers  of  parliament,  I  trust  he 
will  be  content  to  resign  some  of  the  silly  pre- 
tensions, with  which  his  mother's  folly  and 
fortune  have  inspired  him.  At  present,  Chi- 
chester is  an  arrant  puppy.  I  bear  him  no  ill 
will  — I  have  nothing  to  say  against  him. 
He  is  a  good-looking  fellow,  and  agreeable 
enough  when  he  likes  ;  but  an  arrant 
puppy.^' 

"And  just  now,  mother,  Augustus  was  as- 
suring you  that  there  was  no  danger  of  grand- 
mamma's taste  for  scandal  extending  in  the 
family !"  cried  Cecilia,  in  reply  to  an  expression 
of  Lady  Mary's  countenance,  which  denoted 
vexation  at  hearing  her  darling  sou  so  unusually 
censorious. 

"  My  dear  Cis,  my  dear  mother  !"  —  ex- 
claimed young  Langley,   looking   mysterious, 
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"  I  have  reasons  of  my  own^  which  at  some 
future  time  I  may  explain,  for  not  being 
anxious  to  promote  your  evident  predilection 
in  favour  of  my  cousin/' 

"  At  some  future  time"- — Ceciha  was  begin- 
ning. But  her  father  at  that  moment  entered 
the  room  ;  and  ^Ir.  Langley  was  a  man  for 
whose  presence  his  children  entertained  too 
much  respect,  to  disturb  his  leisure  by  discus- 
sions not  of  his  own  suggesting. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

One  who  molests  a  harmless  neighbour's  peace, 
Insults  fall'n  worth  or  beauty  in  distress  ; 
Who  loves  a  lie,  lame  slander  heaps  about, 
Who  writes  a  libel,  or  who  copies  out. 

POPE. 

"  Vaux  ! — the  cards  !"  said  Lady  Delmaine, 
interrupting  a  discussion  between  her  daughter 
and  her  brother,  as  she  swept  past  them  from 
the  family  coach  to  the  staircase,  on  the  day  in 
question.  And  Vaux,  who  was  recently  engaged 
in  her  Ladyship^s  service,  went  through  his 
quotidian  exercise  of  bustling  up  to  the  hall 
table,  and  presenting  on  a  salver  to  the  Dow- 
ager, the  vast  assortment  of  visiting  cards  accu- 
mulated during  her  absence. 

"  Any  one  else  ?"  she  inquired,  beginning 
slowly  to  ascend  the  staircase,  while  the  blue 
and  yellow  macaw  chained  to  its  stand  in  the 
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hall,  kept  screaming  to  the  utmost  pitch  of  its 
voice  to  testify  its  joy  at  the  sight  of  Lady 
Meliora. 

"  No  one  else,  my  Lady." 

"  Not  Henderson's  man  about  the  mignio- 
nette  ?" 

'^  Oh  !  yes,  my  Lady.  He  called  before  the 
carriage  could  have  reached  Park  Lane.^^ 

"  Then  why  did  you  say  no  one  else  V^ 

"  I  thought  your  Ladyship  meant  (quiet, 
Cocolte  !)  no  other  morning  visitors.^^ 

"  You  thought  nonsense.  Remember,  Vaux, 
I  choose  to  have  an  accurate  account  of  every 
person  whatsoever  who  inquires  for  me  or  my 
daughter.'^ 

"  Your  Ladyship  always  has,  my  Lady.** 

"  Don^t  answer  me.  Where  is  your  book  ? 
You  know,  Vaux,  I  have  imiformly  desired  you 
not  to  let  me  be  two  days  without  seeing  your 
book." 

"Your  Ladyship  never  is.  Only  as  I  thought 
that  as  (quiet,   Cocotte!) — 1   thought  that  as 
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I  have  only  had  three  names  to  enter  since 
October,  your  Ladyship  might  be  tired  of  read- 
ing them  over  and  over  again.  Most  of  the 
visitors,  my  Lady,  comes,  according  to  your 
Ladyship's  desire,  before  three  o'clock,  so  as  to 
be  sure  of  finding  you  at  home ;  and  then, 
naturally,  hasn't  no  need  to  leave  their  names ; 
and  as  to  the  rest,  (quiet,  Cocotte  !  —  quiet 
sir !)  they  leaves  their  visiting  ticket,  and  there's 
an  end  on't.'' 

"  1  did  not  ask  you  for  an  harangue,  sir,  but 
for  my  visiting  book.  And  pray  leave  off 
hallooing  to  the  bird,  over  the  bannisters, 
which  is  far  more  disagreeable  than  Cocotte's 
screaming,  and  what  the  poor  macaw  has  never 
been  used  to." 

'^  No,  my  Lady,"  replied  the  well-powdered 
Mr.  Yaux,  as  he  deferentially  attended  the  steps 
of  the  Dowager  up  stairs. 

"  Don't  answer  me,  sir.  I  detest  a  servant 
who  answers.  It  is  a  proof  that  he  has  lived 
in  the  lowest  style  of  places.     Pray  did  not  my 
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daughter,  Lady  Mary^  call  here  this  morning 
mth  Miss  Langley  ?"  continued  her  Ladyship, 
stopping  short  and  panting  on  the  landing- 
place. 

"Ye-e-s,  my  Lady.  1  conclude  your  Ladyship 
in  this  case  desires  an  answer  r^' 

'^  I  trust,  sir,  you  are  not  presuming  to  be 
jocular?'^ 

"  My  Lady,  I  only  thought  that—'' 

"  I  request  there  may  be  no  thinking  so  long 
as  you  are  in  my  service.  You  are  here  to  do 
as  you  are  bid.  Pray  why  did  you  not  inform 
me  of  my  daughter's  visit  ?" 

"  I  concluded,  my  Lady,  from  what  Lady 
Mary  Langley  said,  that  there  w^as  an  under- 
standing between  you,  (quiet — "  he  checked 
himself  in  time,  and  the  macaw  screamed  on.) 

"  Observe  pray,  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  what  you  call  understanding  connected  with 
any  part  of  your  duties  in  this  establishment. 
All  I  require  of  you,  is  your  responsibility  for 
my  plate  cellar,   and  footman ;    your  personal 
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attendance  so  long  as  I  am  in  the  house,  your 
vigilance  during  my  absence,  and  an  accurate 
account  of  my  visitors  on  my  return.  I  met 
Lady  Mary  at  Lady  Halidown's  or  I  might 
never  have  been  aware  of  her  visit.  Send 
Otley  to  my  room,  and  let  me  hear  no  more  of 
these  irregularities." 

Mr.  Vaux,  warned  against  the  vulgarity  of 
reply,  bowed  and  retired.  It  was,  perhaps,  for- 
tunate that  Cocotte  was  still  screeching  at 
intervals,  so  as  to  drown  his  muttered  soliloquy 
as  he  deliberately  descended  the  stairs.  But  ere 
he  reached  the  last  step,  an  impetuous  ringing  of 
the  drawing-room  bell,  recalled  him  to  his 
attendance. 

"  Your  Ladyship  was  pleased  to  ring  ?"  said 
he,  in  order  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
Dowager,  who  was  standing  at  the  window, 
her  spectacles  on,  and  her  observation  intently 
fixed  upon  the  opposite  house. 

"  Come  this  way,  Vaux,'^  she  replied,  in 
a  voice   subdued    to   unwonted    graciousness. 
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^^  Pray  do  you  happen  to  know  whose  horses 
those  are  standing  at  Lord  Gransden's  door  r^' — 

'^  Can^t  say^  indeed,  my  Lady,'^  rephed  Mr. 
Vaux,  suppressing  a  smile,  while  he  pretended 
to  cast  a  scrutinizing  glance  upon  two  fine 
horses  and  a  groom  out  of  livery,  posted  oppo- 
site. "  I  should  say,  my  Lady,  they  were  some 
gentleman^s  horses/^ 

"  Of  course.     Have  they  been  here  long }'' 

"  Really  don't  know,  my  Lady.  I  was  at- 
tending to  my  business  in  the  dining-room 
when  your  Ladyship  drove  up.'^ 

"  Did  you  ever  notice  them  here  before, 
Vaux?^^ 

'^  Not  as  I  knows  on,  my  Lady.  Nobody 
can  keep  less  of  a  look  out  for  that  sort  of  a 
thing  than  I  do.  No  person  can  say  they  ever 
saw  me  idling  at  the  door.  It  wasn't  tolerated 
by  none  of  the  gentlemen  I  have  lived  with. 
It  wasn't  considered  respectable." 

The  Dowager  grunted  her  displeasure  ;  but 
being  in  want  of  information,  did  not  see  fit  to 
order  Mr.  Vaux  out  of  the  rogm. 
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'^  The  footmen,  no  doubt,  are  acquainted  with 
Lord   Gransden's   people  ?^^   she   demanded. 

"  Really  can't  say,  my  Lady.     As  your  Lady- 
ship doesn't  allow  no  followers — " 

^^  Go  and  ask  John  whether  he  can  tell  me 
whose  are  those  horses,"  interrupted  her  Lady- 
ship. "  If  he  don't  happen  to  know,  inquire  of 
the  second  footman. — I  can't  help  thinking 
they  are  Lord  Chichester's." 
^'  Very  likely,  my  Lady." 
"  Why  likely  ?  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any 
particular  intimacy  between  Lord  Chichester 
and  Lord  Gransden's  family  ?" 

"  Me?     Oh  !  dear  no,  my  Lady.     I'm  new 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  keeps  no  company." 
"  Then  why  did  you  say  it  was  very  likely 
the  horses  were  my  Lord  Chichester's?" 

"Your  Ladyship  thought  so.  I  knew  your 
Ladyship  knew  best  ;  and  so  I  said  '  very 
likely.' " 

^'  Another  time,  be  more  careful  in  giving  an 
unmeaning  answer.  And  now,  go  and  make 
the  inquiries  I  desired  you." 
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"  What  inquiries,  Ma^am  r"  demanded  Lady 
Meliora,  who  entered  the  room  just  as  Mr. 
Vaux  took  his  departure. 

"  My  dear^  I  wanted  to  know  whose  fine 
horses  those  are,  standing  at  Lord  Gransden's. 
I  noticed  them  there  yesterday  and  the  day 
before ;  and  Yaux  says  he  is  certain  they  are 
Lord  Chichester^s.  A  curious  coincidence,  you 
know.  Do  you  remember  hearing  how  ear- 
nestly he  took  up  Lady  Gransden^s  defence 
the  other  morning,  when  Lady  Dearmouth 
happened  to  mention,  before  him,  our  having 
told  her  of  the  scandalous  hours  kept  by  the 
Gransdens,  and  the  number  of  times  we  had 
seen  Maradan^s  carrier  go  in  last  year,  the 
morning  of  the  breakfast  at  Fern  Lodge?" 

^'  Yes  —  Lady  Dearmouth  said  that  he  in- 
sulted her  by  some  remark  to  the  effect  that  if 
people  would  attend  to  their  own  business — " 

'^^Ay,  ay!  /recollect! — A  prating  coxcomb, 
never  Hkely  to  do  much  credit  to  the  family. 
But  I  don't  know  why  his  groom  should  be 
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out  of  livery  ?  It  is  not  an  undress  livery,  you 
see^  my  dear  : — not  even  pepper  and  salt^ — -but 
actually  a  shabby  blue  coat ! — Very  extraordi- 
nary! Very  incomprehensible  ! — Or  rather, 

perhaps,  only  too  comprehensible  !  When 
young  gentlemen  go  about  incog — Johnny  !'' — 
pursued  her  Ladyship,  raising  her  voice  on 
seeing  Mr.  Chichester  enter  the  drawing-room 
and  throw  himself  on  the  sofa, — ^^  do  come 
here,  and  tell  me  whether  these  are  your  ne^ 
phew's  horses.  I  conclude  you  know  Lord 
Chichester's  horses  by  sight  ?  What  is  his 
colour?"  she  continued,  hobbling  towards  the 
sofa  to  insure  being  heard. 

"  Pale  green,^^  replied  Johnny,  whose  hand 
was  raised  to  his  ear  to  meet  her  inquiries ; 
^^  and  a  thousand  times  prettier  since  she  left  oiF 
ringlets." 

The  Dowager  shrugged  her  shoulders.  "  I 
asked  you,"  cried  she,  in  a  still  louder  key, 
"whether  you  had  ever  seen  Lord  Chichester  s 
horses  ?^' 
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*^  I  think  she  said,  jobs,'^  repUed  her  son,  in 
his  usual  quiet  tone. 

"  Lord  Chichester's  horses ; — Mamma  asked 
you  the  colour  of  Lord  Chichester's  horses !" — 
cried  Lady  Meliora,  approaching  her  brother, 
and  shouting  so  vociferously,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  blunder  any  longer. 

"  Oh  !  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  thought  you 
were  talking  of  Lady  Mary's.  I  have  been 
walking  with  Cissy  Langley  in  the  park,  and 
fancied  the  word  colour,  alluded  to  her  pelisse. 
She  is  greatly  improved  since  last  year." 

"Tes — we  met  the  Langleys  in  the  Square 
on  our  way  to  Harley  Street.  They  dine  with 
us  next  Saturday,"  said  the  Dowager,  by  way 
of  dismissing  the  subject.  "  But  about  these 
horses ! — Do  get  up  and  tell  me,  if  you  can, 
whose  they  are." 

"  I  fear  I  cannot  satisfy  you,"  replied  Johnny, 
as  his  mother  returned  to  her  post  at  the  win- 
dow.    ^^  I  have  very  httle  acquaintance  among 
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quadrupeds.  I  am  not  on  bowing  terms  with  a 
single  pair  in  all  London/^ 

"  But  these  are  not  a  pair — these  are  saddle- 
horses/'  cried  Lady  Meliora,  indignant  at  his 
stupidity. 

"Not  even  with  a  pair  of  single  ones  then. 
No  doubt  they  are  Sir  Henry  Windsor's.^^ 

"  You  know  very  well  that  we  saw  him  drive 
off  in  his  drag  this  morning,  before  I  went  out/' 
cried  the  Dowager.  "  I  asked  Vaux  and  the 
footman  where  he  was  gone,  and  John  said  he 
thought  to  a  dinner  of  four-in-hands  at  Green- 
wich. Besides,  these  are  waiting  at  Lord 
Gransden's." 

"For  an  answer?''  said  Johnny,  coolly.  "It 
is  very  wrong  to  keep  people  waiting  for  an 
answer ;  it  puts  a  whole  establishment  out  of 
order.  My  niece  tells  me  that  they  are  to  have 
an— ^' 

^'  How  very  extraordinary  !"  interrupted  the 
Dowager.     "  Look  —  there  is  Lady  Gransden 
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standing  at  the  window,  looking  through  her 
glass  at  the  horses,  as  coolly  as  I  am  ! — Pretty- 
familiar  terms  she  must  be  on  with  her  visi- 
tor, to  stand  staring  from  the  window,  while 
he,  probably,  is  lolling  on  the  sofa  ! — I'd  give 
something  to  know  whose  they  really  are  !  — 
What  can  Vaux  be  about  ?  He  is  certainly  the 
slowest  servant  that  ever  came  into  this  house  !'' 
And  an  eager  ring  at  the  bell  again  summoned 
the  butler,  who  duly  made  his  appearance. 

'' TVell,Y^Vixr 

"  My  Lady,  it  wants  twenty  minutes  to 
seven/' 

'^  I  did  not  ask  you  the  hour.'' 

^'  Your  Ladyship  desired  me  to  send  Otley 
to  your  room.  I  concluded  you  wished  to  dress 
for  dinner." 

"  But  I  told  you  to  ask  the  men-servants  if 
any  of  them  knew  the  horses  opposite  ?" 

"  The  coachman  was  round  at  the  stables, 
my  Lady.'' 

*'  The  coachman — the  coachman  ! — As  if  no 
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one  but  the  coachman  could   answer  such   a 
question  ?' 

"  And  before  John  could  come  back  with  the 
answer,  my  Lady/^  continued  Vaux^  not  daring 
to  trifle  with  his  mistress  in  the  presence  of 
her  son^  "  Mr.  Chichester  came  in,  who  I 
thought  would  inform  your  Ladyship.^' 

^'  Mr.  Chichester  knows  nothing  about  the 
matter.     What  was  the  answer  ?" 

"  Lord  Gransden's  compliments,  my  Lady, 
and  he  was  much  obliged  by  your  kind  inqui- 
ries.'^ 

^'  What  is  all  this  }"  cried  the  Dowager, 
turning  towards  her  butler  a  countenance 
radiant  with  indignation.  "You  don't  mean 
to  say  that  you  sent  over  to  Lord  Gransden  to 
make  inquiries  ?" 

"There  was  some  misunderstanding  between 
John  and  the  coachman,"  replied  Vaux,  in  an 
apologetic  tone.  ^^  The  coachman  thought  that 
as  the  young  man  what  met  with  the  accident, 
(Lord   Gransden^s   groom  was  throw^n  in  the 
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park  the  day-afore-yesterday,  my  Lady,  which 
is  the  reason  of  the  helper  bringing  his  Lord- 
ship's horses  to  the  door  in  plain  clothes,)  was 
brother  to  Mary,  housemaid,  your  Ladyship 
had  the  condescension  to  wish  to  know  how  he 
was  going  on.  But  instead  of  answering  for 
themselves,  the  servants  sent  the  message  in  to 
my  Lord.'^ 

"  Well,  I  only  hope  Lord  Gransden  may 
have  seen  through  the  occasion  of  your  blun- 
der r'  cried  the  Dowager,  her  chagrin  at  having 
incurred  the  chance  of  an  exposure  of  her  im- 
pertinent curiosity  to  the  Gransdens,  giving 
way  to  the  satisfaction  of  finding  such  a  mode 
of  communication  open  between  the  two  houses, 
as  the  brother  and  sistership  of  her  housemaid 
and  the  Viscount's  groom.  "  Go  down,  Vaux. 
Another  time,  be  more  exact  in  the  transmission 
of  ray  orders.'' 

'^  What  misunderstandings  do  arise  from  the 
stupidity  of  servants  !"  ejaculated  Lady  Meliora, 
shrewdly  suspecting  that  her  mother's  inquisi- 
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tive  propensities  were  at  that  moment  affording 
amusement,  at  their  expense,  to  the  Gransdens, 
or  at  least  to  their  servants^  hall. 

"And  still  more  from  their  wanton  misrepre- 
sentations,^^ added  the  Dowager.  ^'  Vaux  cer- 
tainly insinuated  that  those  were  Lord  Chiches- 
ter's horses.  Now  I  might  have  run  away  with 
the  impression  that  Lord  Chichester^s  horses 
were  stationed  half  the  day  at  Lady  Gransden's 
door.'^ 

''  You  were  run  av»^ay  with  by  Chichester's 
horses  from  Lady  Gransden's  door  ?"  inquired 
Johnny,  looking  exceedingly  surprised.  "  I 
hope,  ma'am,  you  sustained  no  injury  ?'' 

"  It  is  no  use  to  answer  him,'^ — said  Lady 
Meliora,  aside  to  her  mother.  "He  really 
grows  more  and  more  deaf  every  day  1 — Don't 
forget,"  said  she,  addressing  him  in  her  usual 
tone,  "  that  the  Langleys  dine  here  on  Sa- 
turday." 

"  I  seldom  forget  an  engagement  that  secures 
me  the  company  of  Langley  or  his  wife/^  said 
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he,   immediately   hearing    her.     ^^  Who   is   to 
meet  them — or  is  it  a  family  party  ?" 

"  We  must  have  one  or  two  ;  for  as  there  is 
no  House,  Mr.  Langley  will  be  expecting  his 
whist." 

^^  I  never  saw  Morison  Langley  at  the  whist- 
table  except  in  his  own  house  of  a  winter's 
evening  in  the  country,"  said  Johnny.  "Be- 
sides, as  I  was  going  to  tell  you  just  now  when 
you  interrupted  me,  they  have  an  opera-box 
this  season,  on  Cecilia's  account,  and  will  be  off 
early.'' 

"An  opera-box  on  Cissy's  account? — Ay, 
ay  ! — I  always  said  that  when  my  sister  brought 
out  her  daughter,  she  would  adopt  the  whole 
system  of  matrimonial  manoeuvring,''  cried 
Lady  Meliora. 

"  Is  there  so  much  finesse,  then,  in  indulging 
her  daughter's  taste  for  music — or  perhaps  I 
might  say  cultivating  her  genius  ?*' 

"  Genius,  indeed  ! — I  hope,  Johnny,  you  are 
not  going  to  put  any  nonsense  of  that  kind 
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into  my  grand-daughter's  head  ?"  cried  the 
Dowager.  "  Of  all  the  vulgarisms  of  the  pre- 
sent day^  there  is  none,  in  my  opinion,  more 
jflagrant  than  that  of  young  women  of  family 
setting  up  for  geniuses  \" 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you.  They  mostly  re- 
quire setting  down/*  replied  Johnny,  gravely. 
"  As  to  putting  nonsense  into  the  head  of  Cissy 
Langley,  it  is  so  remarkably  well-filled,  that 
there  is  no  room  to  receive  it.  But  to  return 
to  our  mutton.  Why  not  invite  a  few  young 
people  on  Saturday  to  meet  my  nephew  and 
niece }" 

^^  You  are  so  fond  of  raw  boys  and  girls  !" 
said  Lady  MeUora,  with  a  sneer. 

''  I  plead  guilty.  I  like  them  much  better 
raw,  than  when  dressed  a  toute  sauce.  Suppos- 
ing, mother,  you  were  to  ask  the  Delmaines, 
and  their  son  and  daughter  ?" 

'*  I  have  not  invited  them  these  three  years," 
replied  the  Dowager.  "  They  used  invariably 
to  excuse  themselves,  so  I  gave  it  up.^^ 
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"  They  had  a  very  fair  pretext  for  staying  at 
home — Lady  Delmaine's  health.'^ 

"  Or  affectation,"  amended   Lady   Meliora. 

"  Or  affectation — (most  women  are  more  or 
less  affected,)^'  continued  Johnny  with  perfect 
sang-froid,  '^  did  not  admit  of  their  accepting 
dinner  invitations.  But  now  that  Lady  Char- 
lotte has  been  presented,  and  the  SomnabuUst 
has  forbidden  her  mother  to  dine  later  than 
three,  Lord  Delmaine  takes  out  his  daughter, 
and  there  is  no  longer  a  motive  for  refusing.'^ 

"  I  should  not  be  sorr^'  if  they  were  to  dine 
here,^'  said  the  Dowager,  musingly.  "The 
Langleys  ought  to  be  on  better  terms  with  the 
Delmaines.  Living  in  the  same  county,  it 
wears  a  strange  appearance  for  Lady  Mary  to 
be  so  distant  with  the  family ;  and  yet,  in  com- 
pUment  to  me,  to  whom  they  have  been  far 
from  civil,  she  does  not  choose  to  make  ad- 
vances. Besides,  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing 
for  Lord  Delmaine  to  assure  himself,  with  his 
own  senses,  of  the  necessity  of  rebuilding  the 

D  3 
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kitchen  under  the  yard,  as  I  have  a  hundred 
times  proposed  to  him.  The  smell  of  the 
stoves  during  the  half  hour  before  dinner,  will 
say  more  in  my  favour  than  half-a-dozen  law- 
yer's letters.'' 

"  I  hope  Wilson  does  not  intend  to  keep  us 
waiting half-an-hoar  for  dinner?"— said  Johnny, 
gravely.  "  If  so,  pray  don't  invite  Delmaine, 
who  is  punctuality  itself." 

"  I  certainly  shall  invite  him/'  replied  the 
Dowager,  with  all  the  positiveness  foreseen  by 
her  son.  '"'  Meliora,  my  dear,  remember  to 
write  the  card,  with  a  separate  one  for  Lord 
Chichester,  the  very  first  thing  after  dinner." 
"  Yes,  ma'am.  Any  other  invitations  ?" 
"We  owe  a  dinner  to  poor  Mrs.  Crouch. 
She  has  not  dined  here  since  we  met  the  royal 
dukes  at  her  house.  But  don't  send  a  formal 
card  to  her,^' 

"  No,  mamma.     And  Sir  Jacob  Appleby  ?'^ 
"  Yes,  certainly,  my  dear.     I  shan't  be  easy 
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till  I  've  made  up  a  matcli  between  him  and  our 
charming  friend/' 

"  And  Lord  and  Lady  Dear" 

"  No,  not  the  Dearmouths,  or  I  cry  off!"  ex- 
claimed Johnny.  "  Were  they^  the  widow,  and 
Sir  Jacob  to  meet  at  your  table  on  Saturday, 
the  rest  of  the  party  would  not  hear  themselves 
speak.'^  And  already  he  repented  having  pro- 
posed the  invitation  to  the  Delmaines,  which 
afforded  a  pretext  for  that  of  the  scandalous 
coterie.  "  Besides,  if  the  party  be  too  large, 
there  will  be  no  opportunity  for  an  improve- 
ment of  acquaintance  between  Lord  Delmaine 
and  my  brother  in-law." 

"  I  don't  knoyp-  how  it  is,  or  whether  he  have 
any  ulterior  motive  in  it,"  whispered  Lady 
Meliora  peevishly  to  her  mother,  as  they  quitted 
the  room  together  to  prepare  for  dinner,  "  but 
my  brother  always  makes  the  Langleys^  arrival 
in  town  a  signal  of  annoyance.  To  me,  their 
stay  is  a  positive  season  of  penance.     However, 
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if  the  poor  Dearmouths  are  not  to  be  invited 
on  Saturday,  you  must  contrive  to  make  up  a 
party  for  them  next  week/' 

"  Certainly,  my  dear.     Johnny  can  dine  that 
day  at  his  club.^^ 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

If,  like  a  viper,  to  tlie  heart  she  wind, 
And  leave  the  naischief  there  she  did  not  find, 
What  marvel  that  this  hag  of  hatred  works 
Eternal  evil,  latent  as  she  lurks  ? 

BYRON. 

Lady  Gransden,  (who  has  been  already  ad- 
verted to^  as  looking  quietly  out  of  her  drawing 
room  window  to  ascertain  whether  the  helper 
whom  the  groom's  accident  was  the  means  of 
bringing  so  inauspiciously  forward,  could  be 
tolerated  as  an  attendant  till  his  livery  was 
ready,)  was  a  very  pretty  woman  of  two-and- 
twenty,  who,  after  three  years'  marriage,  had 
scarcely  exhausted  the  delight  of  hearing  her- 
self hailed  a  viscountess ;  the  husband  through 
whom  the  distinction  was  derived,  being  what 
is  technically  called  "  the  man  of  her  choice.^^ 
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The  phrase,  interpreted,  meant  only  that  the 
second  daughter  of  Mr.  Oakham  of  Hanbury 
Park,  had  refused  a  Captain  in  the  Guards, 
and  a  younger  brother  with  good  expectations, 
before  she  joyfully  accepted  the  hand  of  Lord 
Gransden  ;  a  good-natured,  well-looking  young 
man,  who,  being  the  only  unmarried  young 
nobleman  in  the  county,  was  of  course  an  ob- 
ject of  idolatry  to  all  its  young  ladies.  At 
their  race-balls  and  archery  meetings,  the 
young  Viscount  shone  a  superior  being.  His 
commonest  sayings  were  quoted  by  them  as 
bon  mots,  his  dress  imitated  by  their  brothers, 
his  addresses  seconded  by  their  papas  ; 
and  when,  after  a  week's  acquaintance  in  a 
chatty  country  house  at  Christmas  time,  Laura 
Oakham  was  invited  to  become  his  wife,  she 
had  every  excuse  for  considering  herself  a  pe- 
culiar favourite  of  fortune. 

The  Oakham  girls  had  been  somewhat  strict- 
ly brought  up  by  an  excellent  mother ;  who  had 
no  fault  but  the  very  natural   Pygmalion-like 
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weakness  of  being  desperately  in  love  with  her 
performances.  She,  of  course,  considered  the 
handsome  Viscount  and  his  handsome  seat  at 
Gransden  Hall,  as  a  tribute  due  to  the  merits 
of  her  charming  Laura  ;  and  the  energy 
with  which  she  enforced  this  upon  her  girl, 
tended,  perhaps,  to  fortify  the  genuine  filial 
aflfection  of  Lady  Gransden,  and  to  render  the 
gentle  flatteries  of  home  essential  to  her  hap- 
piness, even  when  commanding,  in  after-life, 
the  more  splendid  homage  of  society. 

Her  elder  sister  was  married  to  a  country  gen- 
tleman of  moderate  fortune,  and  settled  in  Che- 
shire, at  some  distance  from  Hanbury  Park ; 
and  the  Viscountess,  with  the  means  of  travel- 
ling at  her  disposal,  was  consequently  oftener 
with  her  parents  than  poor  Elizabeth.  Mrs. 
Oakham  loved,  however,  to  write  to  Mrs.  Eve- 
lyn concerning  her  sister's  brilliant  position  — 
her  sister's  beauty  and  fashion — her  sister's 
good  sense  and  good  feeling,  w^hich  prevented 
her  being  spoiled  by  such  a  rare  combination 
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of  good  gifts;  and  Mrs.  Evelyn,  trying  not  to 
be  jealous,  and  striving  to  forget  that  in  former 
times  she  had  always  been  considered  hand- 
somer than  Emma,  who  was  a  year  her  junior, 
wrote  in  return  letters  properly  expressive  of 
good  will  towards  her  sister,  and  pride  in  the 
triumph  of  her  family. 

Unluckily,  they  all  took  too  much  pride; 
the  recollection  of  Laura's  triumph  being  ever 
uppermost.  They  bored  their  neighbours 
with  Lady  Gransden's  house  in  town ;  Lady 
Gransden's  villa  at  Boxhill;  Lady  Grans- 
den's seat  in shire ;  Lady  Gransden's  court 

dresses,  opera  box,  picture  in  the  exhibition,  and 
favour  at  court.  It  might  have  been  supposed 
there  had  never  been  a  Viscountess  before,  and 
that  there  was  no  other  pretty  woman  in  the 
peerage.  All  that  Lady  Gransden  wrote  to 
them  was  repeated.  All  she  said,  did,  or 
thought,  became  a  matter  of  laudation ;  and 
when  Lord  Gransden,  who  in  his  bachelor  days 
had  been    a    determined    sportsman,    took   a 
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hunting-box  close  to  Melton  the  winter  fol- 
lowing his  marriage,  and  Laura  in  her  corres- 
pondence with  her  mother  made  a  passing 
remark  upon  the  state  of  female  society  there 
which  never  ought  to  have  reached  beyond  the 
walls  of  the  drawing-room  of  Hanbury  Park, 
Mrs.  Oakham  was  so  rash  in  thanking  God,  in 
the  ears  of  the  whole  neighbourhood,  for  "  the 
excellent  principles  of  her  daughter,  which 
would  secure  the  young  Viscountess  from  cor- 
ruption, even  in  the  midst  of  the  dissolute  set 
into  which  she  had  been  madly  introduced  by 
her  Lord  1^'  — the  story  soon  transpired ;  and 
Lady  Delmaine  and  Lady  Meliora  Chichester, 
who  happened  to  be  staying  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, took  care,  on  their  return  to  London,  to 
pubUsh  flourishing  variations  on  the  theme. 
Lady  Gransden's  impertinent  animadversions 
afforded  a  topic  in  all  their  morning  visits, 
—  more  especially  to  such  persons  as  had 
friends  or  connections  among  the  Melton 
set. 
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Nothing  could  have  been  more  unfortunate 
for  a  bride^  who  had  her  own  way  to  make  in 
the  fashionable  world ! — London  was  not  par-* 
ticularly  pleased  with  Lord  Gransden  for  mar- 
rying an  obscure  country  Miss,  instead  of  one 
of  the  hundred  of  Ladyships  it  had  placed  at 
his  disposal ;  and  on  finding  that  the  new  Lady 
Gransden  had  the  audacity  to  set  herself  up  as 
a  prude,  in  judgment  upon  its  ways  of  going 
on,  and  to  find  fault  with  the  fair  creatures 
whose  follies  are  its  boast,  there  was  every  pro- 
bability that  the  young  Viscountess  would  un- 
dergo sentence  of  ostracism,  on  the  very  thres* 
hold  of  the  grand  monde. 

Those  of  the  Melton  ladies  whose  conduct 
was  really  amenable  to  censure,  were  the  most 
angry.  They  were  indignant  that  a  little  pro- 
vincial Viscountess,  whom  they  had  only  con- 
descended to  admit  into  their  society  as  "  poor 
Gransden's  wife — poor,  dear,  Gransden,  who 
was  such  an  excellent  creature,  and  such  a  capi- 
tal seat,"  should  have  dared  to  pronounce  so 
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much  as  an  opinion  upon  habits  of  hfe  totally 
new  to  her  inexperience.  She  could  not  be  a 
competent  judge ;  and  had  she  been  as  good  a 
one  as  the  oldest  patroness  of  Almacks,  nothing 
could  exceed  the  iTiaiwais  ton  of  allowing  her- 
self to  see  things  to  which  people  of  the  world 
were  wisely  blind ;  and  concerning  which^  wo- 
jTien  of  delicacy  wisely  silent. 

Poor  Lady  Giansden  was  amazed,  on  her 
arrival  in  town  for  the  season,  shy,  timid,  and 
relying  much  for  protection  upon  her  Melton 
friends,  to  find  them  grown  reserved  and  con- 
temptuous. She  could  not,  at  first,  surmise  in 
what  way  she  had  given  offence,  and  dared  not 
urge  her  inquiries,  as  she  knew  Lord  Gransden 
would,  on  the  first  hint  of  a  slight  offered  to 
his  wife,  fly  off  and  demand  satisfaction  of  those 
who  were  responsible  for  the  impertinence  of 
their  wives. 

The  secret,  however,  finally  transpired ;  (how 
could  it  be  otherwise,  when  the  plaintiffs  and 
defendants  in  the  cause  were  all  of  the  femi- 
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nine  gender  ?)  and  the  Viscountess  had  the 
mortification  of  finding  that  she  passed  in  the 
world  for  an  impertinent  scandal-  monger. 

A  few  of  the  really  blameless  women  involved 
in  what  men  said  to  be  her  accusations,  whose 
innocence  left  them  perfectly  unconcerned  on 
the  subject,  treated  the  matter  as  a  jest. 

"  So,  my  dear  Lady  Gransden  ?'  cried  the 
handsome  Lady  Sophia  Ashford,  the  first  time 
they  met  in  town — '^  I  hear  you  say  we  are  all 
shocking  people  at  Melton ; — the  men  bears, 
and  the  women  unbearable  ! — Oh,  fie,  my  dear  ! 
I  did  not  think  you  so  ill-natured  ! — You  are 
much  too  young  and  too  pretty  to  be  censo- 
rious.^^ 

"  To  whom  did  I  ever  utter  anything  of  the 
kind?'^  cried  Lady  Gransden,  with  indignation. 

"  Ay,  there's  the  rub  ! — To  some  particular 
friend,  who  does  not  appear  to  be  particularly 
discreet.  You  said,  it  seems,  that  the  dear 
Countess  and  her  sister  were  irretrievable  gam- 
blers 3  and  that  Flora  would  be  as  bad  as  either, 
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if  she  did  not  find  more   amusement   in   her 
billets-doux  than  her  betting-book." 

"  My  dear  La—" 

"  You  said/'  continued  Lady  Sophia,  not 
choosing  to  be  interrupted,  "  that  I  might  as 
well  put  my  children  into  the  Foundling  Hospi- 
tal at  once,  as  keep  them  at  nurse  down  at 
Ashford  Castle,  which  I  never  visit  from  one 
year's  end  to  another ;  nay,  that  I  keep  a  list 
of  their  names  in  my  pocket-book,  lest  they 
should  altogether  escape  my  memory .^^ 

"  My  dear,  dear  La—'' 

"  You  added  that  my  sister  Harriet  was  fifty 
times  worse  than  myself;  inasmuch  as  she  not 
only  contrived  to  forget  her  children,  but  her 
husband,  who,  however,  was  not  so  much  to  be 
pitied,  since  he  managed  to  console  himself 
with  the  pretty  Marchioness.^' 

"  My  dearest  La — " 
'  "  You  declared  that  Lady  Medvvyn  kept  a 
whist- score  with  all  the  young  men  of  the  new 
club  ',  and  that  Mrs.  Maddington  kej)t  no  score 
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at  all,  but  dipped  into  every  bod/s  purse  as 
coolly  as  she  had  already  done  into  her  hus- 
band's estates/^ 

"  Nay,  but  I  must  be  heard  V  cried  Laura, 
unable  longer  to  repress  her  emotion.  "  I  said 
none — no — not  one  of  these  things  ! — I  know 
nothing  of  such  charges,  and  am  incapable  of 
inventing  them.  I  must  have  been  lost  to  all 
delicacy  of  mind-^  all  womanly  feeling — before 
1  could  have  strung  together  such  a  catalogue 
of  infamies.  On  my  word  of  honour,  dear 
Lady  Sophia — '  not  guilty  !'  ^' 

''  I  never  thought  you  were,  my  dear,^^  re- 
plied her  cavalier  companion,  "  or  I  should  not 
come  in  this  frank  manner  to  unburthen  my 
budget.  No  ! — You  probably  said  something 
not  particularly  civil  of  us;  that  we  were  a 
frivolous,  flirting  set,  or  something  of  that  sort, 
(if  not  true  to  the  letter,  certainly  not  alto- 
gether false,)  and  this  has  been  magnified  by 
an  enemy  into  the  slander  I  have  detailed  to 
you.'^ 
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"  But  at  my  age,  what  enemy  can  I  have  ?" 
exclaimed  Lady  Gransden,  in  despair. 

"  Why  your  age  in  itself  creates  a  host ! — 
Do  you  think  that  such  women  as  myself. 
Lady  Medwyn,  Mrs.  Maddington,  and  one 
or  two  others  who  find  it  convenient  to  dress 
our  bandeaux  wdth  pommade  fixatoire  of  a 
dye  as  dark  as  the  Newgate  Calendar^  lest 
others  should  perceive,  as  clearly  as  our  waiting 
maids  that  our  raven  black  is  turning  to  chin- 
chilla— do  you  think  we  can  forgive  you  the 
hair  and  complexion  of  sweet  eighteen  ?" 

"  Or  the  awkward  manners  of  unformed 
eighteen?'^  demanded  the  Viscountess,  with  a 
smile. 

'•'  Rely  upon  it,  you  have  loads  of  enemies," 
resumed  Lady  Sophia ;  "  and  that  one  or  other 
of  them  has  done  you  this  ill  turn.  However, 
don't  make  yourself  miserable.  I  believe  the 
storm  is  blowing  over.  At  first,  the  Countess, 
and  one  or  two  of  the  others  were  furious,  and 
wanted  to  have  a  meeting  of  the  club  called  on 
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the  subject,  to  insist,  through  Lord  Gransden, 
upon  a  pubUc  retraction.  But  at  last  they 
began  to  remember  that  ^'  plus  on  remue  le 
fwnier,  plus  il  infecte,  and  wisely  determined 
to  keep  quiet,  and  forget  what  their  resentment 
would  alone  cause  other  people  to  bear  in 
mind." 

'^  I  shall  certainly  not  be  presented  on  Thurs- 
day !"  exclaimed  Lady  Gransden,  down  whose 
cheeks  tears  of  mortification  were  forcing  their 
way.     "  I  will  not  go  out  this  season  V 

''  And  why  ?'' 

"  I  have  not  courage  to  confront  the  un- 
kindness  in  store  for  me." 

"  To  shrink  from  it,  my  dear  child,  would  be 
to  plead  guilty.  The  longer  you  refrain,  the 
greater  will  become  your  difficulty ,^^  said  Lady 
Sophia.  "  Appear,  therefore,  at  once  ;  and  look 
down  the  malice  of  those  who  have  so  shame- 
fully traduced  you.  We  are  not  all  ill-behaved. 
Many,  besides  myself,  can  aiford  to  forgive, 
even  if  you  had  said  all  imputed  to  you ;   and 
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many,  besides  myself,  are  fully  convinced  that 
you  did  7iot.  Moreover,  the  Melton  set,  if  the 
most  fashionable,  is  not  the  only  fashionable 
one  in  London.  It  is,  perhaps,  after  all,  safer 
for  you  to  be  driven  to  find  your  associations 
among  quieter  people." 

Lady  Sophia's  prognostications  were  justified. 
The  angry  crew  afiected  ignorance  of  all  that 
had  passed  ;  and  the  incident  exercised  the 
happiest  influence  in  forming  the  character  of 
the  young  Viscountess.  Compelled  to  assume 
greater  dignity  among  those  who  were  prejDared 
to  insult  her,  and  to  rely  upon  her  integrity  as 
a  resource  against  the  vexations  of  society,  she 
grew  more  charitable  towards  persons  suffering 
under  imputation,  on  her  own  knowledge  of  the 
slight  grounds  upon  which  the  world  rests  its 
condemnations.  Altogether,  the  persecution 
was  of  service  to  her  character  and  principles. 

It  was  not  so,  however,  as  regarded  her 
position  in  society.  Fine  ladies,  even  when 
they   forgive,   rarely  forget;    and  the  Melton 

VOL.  I.  E 
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fine  ladies  and  their  satellites,  though  resolved  to 
hold  their  tongues,  neither  forgot  nor  forgave. 
They  pretended  to  be  "  satisfied" — with  all  the 
magnanimity  of  a  coward  to  whom  the  dis- 
charge of  his  antagonist's  pistol  has  brought 
instant  conviction.  But  the  scar  of  their 
wounded  self-love,  though  skinned  over,  was 
not  healed ;  and  like  the  whirlwinds  which 

Hushed  in  grim  repose,  expect  their  evening  prey, 

waited  impatiently  for  Lady  Gransden^s  first 
indiscretion,  to  throw  her  into  their  hands 
for  retaliation.  It  was  useless  to  keep  up  war- 
like demonstrations  against  the  pretty,  lively, 
popular.  Viscountess ;  but,  from  some  people, 
peace  is  more  to  be  apprehended  than  war. 
Such  was  Lady  Gransden's  predicament, 
when  her  evil  destinies  settled  her  as  the  oppo- 
site neighbour  of  the  Countess  Dowager  of 
Delmaine.  She  had  littla  support  in  her  hus- 
band, who  was  nothing  more  than  a  kind- 
hearted,  good-humoured,  young  man,  wild  for 
field-sports,    easily   excited,   and   without  ten 
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grains  of  understanding  for  the  governance  of 
liis  career.  His  weakness,  indeed,  was  the 
chief  origin  of  the  annoyance  to  which  poor 
Laura  had  been  subjected ;  for,  on  being  first 
attacked  by  the  Melton  Countesses  with — "  So, 
Lord  Gransden  ! — ^your  wife,  it  seems,  does  not 
consider  us  proper  society  for  her  ?" — The  Vis- 
count, aware  that  the  sans  faqon  habits  of  the 
fair  Meltonians  had,  in  the  first  instance,  as- 
tonished, if  not  disgusted,  his  rustic  bride,  and 
ignorant  how  far  his  simple  Laura  might  have 
committed  herself,  contented  himself  with  re- 
plying— '•  Indeed  ? — We  must  teach  her  better ! 
How  should  she  know  any  thing  about  the 
matter?'^ 

This  slisjhtinsf  allusion  to  his  wife  was  ac- 
cepted  by  her  detractors  as  a  hint  to  her  dis- 
paragement ;  and  they  were  accordingly  justi- 
fied in  predicting  little  good  from  a  menage 
already  unharmonious. 

From  the  society  of  the  Countess  of  Delmaine 
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and  her  daughter,  her  nearest  country-neigh- 
bours at  Gransden,  the  Viscountess  derived 
Httle  advantage.  The  mother  was  a  silly, 
peevish  woman ;  whose  importance  as  an  heiress 
gave  her  unlimited  influence  in  her  family,  and 
whose  egotism  caused  her  to  profit  by  it  only 
to  ruin  her  health  with  fashionable  nostrums  ; 
while  the  daughter,  a  pretty  girl  and  intended 
by  nature  for  an  agreeable  one,  was  eaten  up 
with  affectation  inspired  by  the  flatteries  of 
her  mother.  From  Lady  Gransden,  when  first 
emerging  from  Hanbury  Park,  their  high  birth 
and  fine  position  in  the  county,  commanded 
respect.  It  was  only  on  eventually  recognizing 
the  flimsiness  of  their  minds  and  absurdity  of 
their  manners,  that  she  decided  mere  prece- 
dence to  be  a  poor  apology  for  folly. 

Still,  the  society  occasionally  assembling  at 
Chichester  Court,  was  an  acquisition  ;  and 
Lord  Gransden's  old  school-fellow.  Lord  Chi- 
chester,  when  he   returned   from  his  travels, 
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proved  an  entertaining  young  man,  whose  con- 
versation was  a  resource  amid  the  platitudes  of 
a  hunting  county. 

"  You  are  acquainted  with  some  relations  of 
mine  who  Hve  on  the  borders  of  your  county  y 
was  the  Dowager's  first  question  to  the  young 
Viscountess  on  her  arrival  in  Grosvenor  Street. 

"  The  present  Lady  Delmaine  ? — One  of  my 
nearest  neighbours  !" 

"  Yes ;  during  the  few  years  I  lived  at  Chi- 
chester Court,  I  perfectly  remember  the  gates 
and  palings  of  Gransden  Hall/'  resumed  the 
Dowager.  "  But  the  place  was  shut  up — the 
family  abroad.'* 

*'Lord  Gransden's  father — or  grandfather, 
perhaps,  was  then  in  possession  of  the  pro- 
perty }" — said  the  Viscountess. 

"  Oh  !  dear  no  ! — Some  very  distant  connec- 
tion, or  friend,  (I  believe  it  was  merely  a  friend,) 
who  bequeathed  it  to  Mr.  Brigson.*' 

''  Mr.  Brigson  ?" — reiterated  her  companion, 
in  a  tone  of  surprize. 
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"Lord  Gransden's  grandfather,  you  know, 
who,  on  coming  into  so  fine  a  property 
naturally  changed  his  name  and  politics, 
(though  considering  the  origin  of  the  family — 
but  that  is  all  over  and  forgotten  now,  and 
nothing  to  the  purpose.)  Well,  as  I  was  men- 
tioning, Mr.  Brigson  naturally  gave  in  his  ad- 
hesion to  ministers — ministers  naturally  created 
him  a  peer ;  and  as  he  was  also  at  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  a  change  of  surname — (anything 
may  be  bought  in  commercial  England  !) — no- 
thing soon  remained  of  Mr.  David  Brigson  in 
Viscount  Gransden.  His  wife,  who  was  as 
shrewd  as  himself,  contrived  to  marry  their 
only  son  to  the  daughter  of  a  Scotch  Duke ; 
and  Lord  Gransden,  your  husband,  is  conse- 
quently as  well  born  as  he  is  handsome  and 
agreeable — which  is  more,  by  the  way,  than  can 
be  said  of  my  grandson's  wife,  Lady  Delmaine, 
the  daughter  of  a  Glasgow  weaver  ?' 

^^  Lady  Delmaine  was  an  heiress,  I  fancy.    We 
must  not  look  too  closely  at  the  pedigree  of  an 
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heiress/'  observed  Lady  Gransden,  who  being 
herself  of  what  ought  to  be  considered  unblem- 
ished descent — that  is,  the  daughter  of  an  an- 
cient and  irreproachable  old  English  family, 
was  privileged  to  be  indulgent.  "  Perhaps  on 
the  whole.  Lady  Delmaine's  low  birth  is  an 
advantage  to  Lord  Chichester  ;  who,  being 
somewhat  inclined  to  radicalism,  avails  himself 
in  his  addresses  to  his  constituents,  of  the  high 
origin  of  his  maternal  ancestors  as  children  of 
the  people.' ' 

''  A  noble  boast,  truly  !"  cried  the  Dowager 
in  a  rage.  '^  Just  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  the  introduction  of  a  weaver's 
treddles  into  the  emblazonments  of  the  Chi- 
chester escutcheon." 

The  arrival  of  strangers  compelled  her  to 
discretion ;  but  this  conversation  proved  of  no 
service  to  Lady  Gransden.  In  the  first  place, 
it  diminished  her  consideration  for  the  only 
woman  of  her  neighbourhood  w^hose  superior 
rank  acted  as  a  check  upon  her  pride ;  in  the 
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second,  it  inspired  her  with  mistrust  of  Lord 
Gransden^s  word.  The  Viscount,  who  attached 
small  importance  to  the  accident  of  birth,  and 
had  been  studiously  kept  ignorant  of  his  equi- 
vocal pedigree  by  the  high-born  and  widow- 
ed mother  by  whom  his  education  was  di- 
rected, entertained  no  intention  of  concealment 
on  the  subject  towards  his  wife.  Yet  Laura, 
who  in  the  early  moments  of  their  engagement 
had  once  or  twice  reverted  gratefully  to  his 
superiority  of  rank,  without  hearing  any  allusion 
to  the  Brigson  portion  of  his  lineage,  fancied 
him  guilty  of  a  pitiful  dis-ingenuousness  in  not 
replying  at  once,  "  I  am  only  the  representative 
of  a  new  peerage,  bought  by  the  subservience 
of  my  grandfather,  old  David  Brigson.^^  She 
felt  that,  misled  by  his  silence,  she  should  not 
again  accord  him  implicit  faith. 

It  is  true  that  her  next  door  neighbour,  her 
husband's  friend,  Sir  Henry  Windsor,  at  whose 
suggestion  Gransden  had  purchased  the  lease 
of  the  house  in  Grosvenor  Street,  had  placed 
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her  on  her  guard  against  Lady  Delmaine,  whom 
he  styled  Grand  Mistress  of  the  Inquisition,  and 
was  always  prepared  to  amuse  her  with  anec- 
dotes of  her  Ladyship's  prying  impertinence. 
But  the  Viscountess  made  allowance  for  the 
antipathy  between  a  gay  young  baronet  of  four- 
and- twenty,  and  a  cross  old  dowager  of  seven- 
ty-three ;  and  as  she  found,  on  enquiry,  that 
Lady  Delmaine^s  intelligence  respecting  the 
Gransden  family  was  strictly  correct,  prepared 
herself  to  profit,  on  future  occasions,  by  the  ex- 
traordinary proficiency  of  Lady  Meliora  Chi- 
chester and  her  mother  in  matters  of  family 
history  and  heraldic  illustration. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Sir  Henry,  who  occa- 
sionally saw  his  pretty  neighbour  traverse  the 
street  for  a  morning  visit  to  the  Dowager,  re- 
newed his  warning. 

"  You  not  only  lend  your  ears  to  her  abomi- 
nable romances,^'  said  he  to  Lady  Gransden, 
one  night  at  the  opera,  "  but  by  your  incautious 
frankness,  supply  her  with  the  groundwork  of 
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a  thousand  more.  I  will  answer  for  it.  that  in 
the  course  of  half-an  hour's  tete  a  t^te,  the 
Dowager  picks  out  of  your  unsuspicious  nature 
materials  to  set  half  the  families  of  your  ac- 
quaintance together  by  the  ears  V 

"  You  are  not  very  complimentary  to  my  dis- 
cretion/' remonstrated  the  Viscountess. 

"  I  never  think  the  worse  of  a  man^s  under- 
standing for  seeing  his  handkerchief  filched  by 
a  pickpocket/'  he  replied.  "  But,  believe  me, 
since  I  have  known  you  to  be  on  intimate 
terms  with  Lady  Delmaine,  T  have  hesitated 
to  relate  to  you  the  commonest  news  of  the 
day." 

"  But  I  am  not  on  intimate  terms  with  her  \" 

"  Come,  come  ! — when  ladies  take  to  inter- 
changing the  loan  of  new  books  and  Berlin 
patterns  ! '' 

"  YoUy  my  dear  Sir  Henry,  to  complain  of 
Lady  Delmaine's  love  of  gossipping ! — Why, 
you  must  be  Paul  Pry  in  person  to  have  ascer- 
tained all  this  1" 
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"  I  met  Lady  Meliora^s  page  coming  out  of 
your  door  yesterday,  laden  with  new  novels, 
enough  to  sink  a  navy.'^ 

^'  And  the  Berlin  patterns  ?'^ 

''  You  promised,  in  my  hearing,  this  morning, 
to  lend  my  sister,  Mrs.  Vere,  the  new  ones 
brought  over  by  Halzettern,  as  soon  as  you  got 
them  back  from  your  neighbour,  old  Lady  Del- 
maine  !   Is  not  that  a  true  bill  ?" 

"  What  is  a  poor  woman  to  do,  who  receives 
the  civilest  of  ci^-il  notes  from  a  dowager  thrice 
her  age,  asking  a  favour  of  so  simple  a  kind  ? 
As  to  the  books,  if  you  had  not  abused  me,  be- 
fore Lady  Mehora,  for  the  folly  of  w^asting  my 
money  in  bupng  new  novels,  and  my  time  in 
reading  them,  she  would  not  have  annoyed  me 
by  sending  to  borrow  'La  rose  de  Dekama' 
before  the  pages  vrere  cut/' 

"  Don't  ask  me  to  be  penitent  for  having 
kept  a  French  novel  out  of  your  hands.  I 
would  fain  have  my  female  friends  cut  such 
pages  altogether,'^  replied  Sir  Henry.    '^  I  have 
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no  doubt  Lady  Meliora  has  been  pointing  out 
improper  passages  to  all  her  morning  visitors, 
and  significantly  turning  to  the  name  of  ^  L. 
Gransden/  on  the  title-page !" 

"  You  are  so  spiteful  against  poor  Lady  Me- 
liora, that  I  am  beginning  to  give  credit  to  the 
report  of  her  having  been  cruel  to  you^^  said 
the  Viscountess,  trying  in  her  turn  to  pique 
the  self-love  of  Sir  Henry. 

"  You  are  mistaken.  It  was  my  great 
grand-father  for  whose  hand  she  was  once  in 
treaty  !'*  replied  he,  in  the  same  tone.  "  But 
our  feud  has  a  more  serious  origin.  When  my 
poor  mother  spent  her  last  season  with  me  in 
Grosvenor  Street,  though  Lady  Delmaine  saw 
the  knocker  tied  up,  straw  down,  and  three 
physicians  in  daily  attendance,  (for  nothing  es- 
capes her  notice — things  that  others  might 
overlook  are  palpable  enough  to  her^  she  was 
the  only  one  of  my  neighbours  who  did  not 
respect  the  dying  moments  of  one  of  the  most 
charming  women  in  England,  by  suppressing 
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the  loud  and  incessant  knocks  at  her  door. 
The  noise  of  one  of  Lady  Delmaine's  infernal 
drums,  however,  prevented  the  last  consolations 
of  rehgion  from  reaching  the  ear  of  my  poor 
mother.  The  papers  had  announced  what  was 
going  on  in  my  house ;  all  London  was  crowd- 
ing there  with  inquiries  ;  but,  lest  the  Dow- 
ager should,  by  any  possibiUty,  be  ignorant,  I 
addressed  a  letter  to  her,  intreating  her  to  put 
off  her  party  till  the  following  week,  when  the 
cries  of  the  link-boy  might  fall  unnoticed  on 
the  ears  of  the  dead  ! — But,  no !  she  per- 
sisted !  and  never  shall  I  forget  my  poor  mo- 
ther's imploring  looks,  when,  long  after  she 
was  speechless,  the  cutting-in  of  carriages,  and 
slashing  and  cursing  of  coachmen,  disturbed 
the  peace  of  her  parting  soul !" 

"  1  admit  that  you  have  a  sufficient  reason 
for  your  dislike  V  said  Lady  Gransden  in  alow 
voice,  not  a  little  touched  by  so  unexpected  a 
display  of  emotion  on  the  part  of  the  volatile 
Sir  Henry  Windsor.     "  Still,  in  defence  of  the 
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poor  Dowager_,  suffer  me  to  say  that  the  same 
disregard  of  decency  is  evinced  in  half  the 
streets  of  London/^ 

'^^Not  where  the  ^parties  are  old  acquaintance 
r— living  in  the  same  society — of  the  same  rank 
in  life.  No  !  Lady  Delmeiine  acted  like  a 
brute,  and  as  such '' 

"  Hush,  hush  !  be  not  uncharitable,"  whis  • 
pered  Lady  Gransden  ;  "  and,  above  all,  don't 
talk  so  loud ;  for  the  votaries  of  harmony  have 
been  casting  angry  glances  from  the  stalls  to 
our  box,  ever  since  Grisi  commenced  her  aria.'^ 
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CHAPTER    V. 

Tis  said,  indeed  a  general  complaint, 
That  no  one  has  succeeded  in  describing 

The  monde  exactly  as  they  ought  to  paint ; 
Some  say  that  authors  only  snatch  by  bribing 

The  porter,  some  slight  scandals,  strange  and  quaint, 
To  furnish  matter  for  their  moral  gibing  ; 

And  that  their  books  have  but  one  style  in  common 

My  lady's  prattle,  filtered  through  her  woman. 

But  this  can't  well  be  true  just  now,  for  writers 
Are  grown  of  the  beau  monde,  a  part  potential ; 

I've  seen  them  balance  in  the  scale  with  fighters, 
Especially  when  young,  for  that's  essential. 

Why  do  their  sketches  fail  then  as  inditers 

Of  what  they  deem  themselves  most  consequential 

The  real  portrait  of  the  highest  tribe? 

"'TIS  that,  in  fact,  there\  little  to  describe. 

BYRON. 

The  day  of  the  Dowager's  dinner  party  ar- 
rived^ and  Johnny  Chichester  seemed  dehghted 
to  find  that  Lord  Dehnaine  and  his  son  had  ac- 
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cepted  the  invitation^  while  Lady  Charlotte  ex- 
cused herself  on  the  plea  of  remaining  at  home 
with  her  invalid  mother.  In  spite  of  all  he 
heard  urged  by  the  Dowager  against  the  Earl, 
in  spite,  perhaps,  of  being  aware  that  his  Lord- 
ship had  done  little  in  his  generation  to  glorify 
the  family  honours,  Johnny  was  too  good  a  crea- 
ture not  to  experience  a  certain  leaning  towards 
every  consanguineous  thing.  The  name  of 
Chichester  was  a  passport^  if  not  to  his  affec- 
tions, to  his  regard.  Lord  Delmaine,  too,  was 
his  contemporary;  his  Christ-Church  chum 
— his  brother  free-mason,  and  co-mate  at 
Brookes's,  as  well  as  the  representative  of  his 
line ;  and,  however,  pitifully  the  Earl  might 
haggle  with  the  Dowager  touching  Irish  cur- 
rency and  the  rebuilding  of  her  kitchen  flues, 
he  was  entitled,  in  a  thousand  ways,  to  con- 
sideration. 

Johnny  wanted  to  ascertain,  too,  more  clearly 
than  could  be  ascertained  by  a  nod  in  the 
street  or  a  mumble  over  a  newspaper  at  a  club, 
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what  sort  of  a  fellow  Lord  Chichester  had  re- 
turned from  his  travels.  He  was  anxious  to 
compare  his  grand-nephew  with  his  nephew, 
to  match  the  young  Lord  against  Augustus  Lang- 
ley,  of  whose  talents  he  was  vain,  and  of  whose 
excellent  qualities  he  was  proud ;  and,  perhaps, 
though  he  would  have  turned  his  deafest  ear 
had  such  a  supposition  been  hazarded  by  the 
Dowager,  perhaps,  he  wished  to  witness  an  in- 
terview between  his  pretty  niece  and  the  future 
Earl  of  Delmaine  ;  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
there  were  any  foundation  for  Lady  Meliora's 
assertion,  that  Cissy  was  over  head  and  ears 
in  love  with  Lord  Chichester,  and  Chiches- 
ter most  contemptuously  incognizant  of  the 
existence  of  so  obscure  a  personage  as  the 
daughter  of  Alorison  Langley  the  Member. 

Johnny  was  glad  to  see  Vaux  usher  in  the 
parties  as  closely  after  each  other,  as  if  they 
had  been  fired  to  the  door  in  a  platoon.  Even 
General  and  Mrs.  Knox,  who  had  been  invited 
that  very  afternoon  as  they  stepped  from  their 
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travelling-carriage,  with  the  project  of  making 
up  to  a  dozen  the  Saturday  party  which  the 
Dowager  usually  limited  to  ten^  were  po- 
litely punctual.  Mrs.  Knox,  young,  pretty 
and  fashionable,  looked  somewhat  disappointed 
on  entering  the  room,  to  find  the  party,  (in 
honour  of  which  she  had  hurried  to  Devy^s  for 
a  new  cap,)  confined  to  the  Langleys,  and  the 
male  portion  of  the  Delmaine  family ;  having 
understood  that  she  was  to  meet  the  Countess 
and  Lady  Charlotte  Chichester,  whom,  as  she 
was  easily  fascinated  by  the  magic  of  fine  names, 
she  concluded  must  be  charming.  Lady  Mary 
Langley  was  a  quiz,  and  Cecilia  too  young  to 
be  a  proficient  in  caps  ;  and  the  vanity  of  Mrs. 
Knox  being  of  that  harmless  kind  which  finds 
its  triumphs  in  the  envy  of  its  own  sex  rather 
than  the  homage  of  the  rougher  moiety  of  the 
human  kind.  Lord  Chichester  and  Augustus 
Langley  were  nothing  more  in  her  estimation 
than  two  empty  boys,  who  did  not  know 
Mechlin  lace  from  Valenciennes. 
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General  Knox^  on  the  contrary^  was  delighted 
with  his  party.  His  vain  young  wife  was  so 
little  of  a  companion  to  him,  that  it  was  an 
agreeable  surprise  to  be  startled  with  a  dinner- 
invitation  the  moment  he  arrived  in  town  ;  and 
the  company  of  a  man  like  Morison  Langley, 
was  an  inducement  in  itself.  Even  Lord  Del- 
maine,  without  much  to  recommend  him,  w^as 
a  pleasanter  associate  than  a  woman  whose 
tongue  had  all  the  monotonous  insipidity 
of  a  sheep-bell ;  for  though  like  other  men 
frequenting  the  best  clubs,  Langley  might 
have  little  to  say  that  was  original,  he  must  of 
course  be  a  proficient  in  the  good  things  said 
by  other  people.  The  General,  too,  was  on  his 
own  part  an  acquisition,  by  preventing  the  party 
from  being  confined  to  the  family — the  thing  of 
all  others  dullest  and  most  awkward  when  so 
little  unity  exists  as  among  the  honourable 
clan  of  Chichester. 

Morison  Langley,  however,  w^as  a  man  whose 
high  reputation  rendered  it  scarcely  possible 
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to  meet  him  without  disappointment.  He  had 
immense  influence  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
of  which  he  had  been  nearly  forty  years  a  county 
member.  Considerable  knowledge  of  the  law, 
great  prudence,  great  patience,  great  diligence, 
had  commingled  his  name  with  almost  all 
the  important  measures  of  modern  times. 
He  had  never  been  known  to  commit  either 
himself  or  his  constituents  ;  and  his  opinion 
was  appealed  to  by  all  parties,  in  every  di- 
lemma of  precedent  and  usage.  He  was  one 
with  whom  the  greatest  statesmen  had  been 
proud  to  associate ;  whose  speeches,  though 
devoid  of  all  attempts  at  wit  or  eloquence, 
were  listened  to  with  respect,  read  with  atten- 
tion, and  translated  into  foreign  journals,  as 
containing  the  heart  of  the  matter  they  pur- 
ported to  illustrate.  No  striking  point  or 
brilliant  appeal  ever  carried  away  the  house,  or 
interrupted  the  progress  of  debate.  But  the 
vacillating  made  up  their  minds  and  the  trim^ 
mer  shrank  from  his   sneaking  purpose,   after 
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one  of  these  efficient  summings  up  of  a 
question. 

^^  De  la  droiture,  du  bon  sens'' — were  the 
quahties  accorded  to  his  views  by  continental 
journalists ;  and  ^^  solid  pudding  and  sound 
sense  for  ever ! — Morison  Langley^s  the  man 
for  my  money  ?'  resounded  on  the  other  hand 
in  half  the  country  clubs  in  Great  Britain. 
When  to  all  this  it  is  added  that  the  said 
Morison  Langley  had  refused  a  peerage — had 
been  formerly  a  crack  sportsman,  and  in  defiance 
of  all  changes  of  fashion,  sported  leather  gaiters 
and  a  broad-brimmed  hat — it  will  be  under- 
stood that  he  was  a  man  of  eminent  worth  and 
consideration. 

Such  a  person  as  this  is,  however,  the  last 
likely  to  shine  at  a  London  dinner-table.  Ac- 
customed to  the  slow  course  of  parliamentary 
exposition,  and  to  address  an  auditory  where 
the  influence  of  the  eye  either  in  imparting  or 
imbibing  impressions  is  scarcely  available,  he 
was  incompetent  to  the  quick  ready  interchange 
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of  remark  and  comment  which  constitutes 
agreeable  conversation.  Like  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield's  Moses^  who  was  for  managing  an 
argument  "  rationally/^  his  arguments  were 
apt  to  be  as  dull  as  they  were  convincing. 
He  chose  to  insulate  facts  and  consider  them 
in  every  possible  point  of  view  ere  he  expressed 
an  opinion^  instead  of  viewing  them  on  the 
only  side  that  reflected  light  on  the  discussion. 
Wise,  but  not  witty,  he  was  the  kind  of  man 
whom  youngsters  blaspheme  as  a  proser,  and 
who  forms  just  such  an  obstacle  in  dinner 
conversation,  as  a  hop-waggon  in  a  narrow 
lane. 

With  all  this,  Morison  Langley  was  a  man  of 
such  high  moral  worth,  and  public  value,  that 
people  were  proud  to  know  him — proud  to  in- 
vite him — proud  to  say  they  had  dined  in  his 
company  the  day  before.  In  his  own  shire,  he 
was  an  oracle.  His  full  length  portrait  was  hung 
up  in  its  town-hall,  and  aqua- tinted  copies  in  half 
its  dining-rooms  ;    and  he  was    as    sure  of   a 
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monumental   statue,    as   if    the    callipers    of 
Chantry  had  been  already  astride  his  nose. 

But  from  the  fact  of  country  representation 
during  two  thirds  of  his  life^  arose  another 
peculiarity  diminishing  his  value  in  general 
society.     Langley  had  been  so  long  engaged  in 

contemplating  the  interests  of shire,  that 

the  surface  of  his  mind  seemed  to  present  a 
picture  of  the  county  raised  in  relief  like  a  map 
for  the  blind.  Not  a  village  but  had  its  coun- 
terpart in  his  memory ;  not  a  town  but  its 
jDcpulation  and  politics  were  noted  ;  not  a  canal 
but  he  had  aided  in  its  progress ;  not  a  turn- 
pike-road but  he  had  legislated  in  its  behalf; 
not  a  port  but  he  had  advocated  its  interests. 
Now  the  capacity  of  man  is  finite  ;  and  from 
this  exclusive  direction  of  Morison  Langley's 
perceptions,  it  followed  that  much  with  which 
the  "ingenuous  youth  of  nations^'  is  familiar, 
had  escaped  his  knowledge.     He  had  thought 

and  acted  for shire  so  long  and  vigilantly, 

as  almost  to  forget  there  was  a  world  elsewhere. 
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The  honourable  member  was  inadequately  in- 
formed, for  instance^  on  matters  of  foreign 
policy  ;  and  too  apt  to  consider  the  movements 
of  the  great  and  little  powers  of  Europe^  solely 
with  reference  to  their  commercial  relations 
with  his  country. 

Such  deficiencies  as  these,  however,  are  but 
as  a  flaw  in  the  heel  of  the  Farnesian  Hercules, 
compared  with  the  solid  worth  of  a  Morison 
Langley,  whether  as  a  man  or  a  legislator. 
In  his  family,  he  was  as  much  an  object  of  affec- 
tion, as  of  veneration  in  his  county,  and  esteem 
throughout  the  kingdom.  His  brother-in-law, 
John  Chichester,  in  particular,  who  was  aware 
of  a  thousand  difficulties  with  which,  unknown 
to  the  public,  he  had  coped,  and  who  had  seen 
his  influence  exercise  the  holiest  and  best 
effects  over  both  individuals  and  districts,  held 
him  in  the  highest  regard.  Johnny  was  proud 
that  a  sister  of  his  should  confirm  the  domestic 
happiness  of  so  good  a  man;  and  would  not 
easily  have  forgiven  either  his  nephew  or  niece, 
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had  any  error  of  conduct  harassed  with  private 
vexations  the  mind  which  was  of  so  much 
service  to  his  country. 

Little  as  Johnny  interfered  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  DoAvager^  whenever  he  saw 
his  mother  intermeddle  in  aught  that  re- 
motely concerned  the  comfort  of  her  son-in-law, 
his  hearing  became,  in  a  moment,  as  acute  as  a 
mole^s ;  and  he  never  rested  till  he  had  diverted, 
into  some  less  offensive  channel,  the  activity  of 
Lady  Delmaine. 

But  while  thus  circumstantial  in  our  descrip- 
tion of  the  Dowager^s  guests,  her  Ladyship's 
spring  soup  is  cooling,  and  Yaux  standing  per- 
plexed betwixt  Sherry  and  Madeira;  the  Dow- 
ager's allusion  to  the  merits  of  the  latter,  of 
which,  by  the  way,  as  having  been  fifty  years 
in  bottle,  did  not  fail  to  bring  an  envious  twinge 
to  the  mind  of  the  Earl  of  Delmaine,  recalling 
that '^- books,  plate,  and  wine/^  had  been  con- 
veyed, by  an  especial  clause  of  his  grandfather's 
will,   to    his  gossipping    relict.     To   be  sure, 

VOL.  I.  *  F 
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Tinless  consigned  to  the  sober  allowance  of  a 
Dowager^  the  excellent  East  India  Madeira  in 
question^  would  scarcely  have  been  still  extant, 
to  stimulate  his  appetite  for  the  saddle  of 
mutton. 

Lord  Delmaine,  meanwhile,  engaged  readily 
in  conversation  with  his  uncles-in-law  upon 
county  politics.  The  Earl  and  his  son — 
Johnny   Chichester  and  the  two   Langleys — 

talked shire,  till  General  Knox  began  to 

feel  ashamed  of  having  been  born  in  any  other 
county;  and  Mrs.  Crouch  was  left  between 
the  intermission  of  the  entrees,  to  sit  and 
admire  the  cap  of  her  opposite  neighbour,  Mrs. 
Knox,  while  Mrs.  Knox,  equally  bored,  sat 
wandering  how  a  woman  of  Mrs.  Crouch's 
years  could  be  guilty  of  such  a  breach  of  pro- 
priety as  to  wear  a  Berthe  of  Guipure  lace  with 
sabots  oi point  d^Alencon.  Lady  Mary  Langley, 
on  her  part,  took  care,  with  wife-like  devotion, 
not  to  divert  the  attention  of  her  neighbour. 
General   Knox,  from   the    holdings   forth   of 
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Morison  Langley,  to  which  he  was  bending  an 
ear  ;  and  Ceciha,  if  privately  of  opinion  that 
Lord  Chichester  would  do  well  to  show  some 
little  attention  to  a  pretty  cousin^  instead  of 
displaying  the  cloven  foot  of  the  pedant  in 
quotations  which  called  forth  a  sneering  smile 
from  her  brother,  was  placed  too  completely 
between  a  fire  of  inquiries  from  the  Dowager 
and  her  aunt  Meliora,  to  have  leisure  for 
pouting. 

'^  So,  my  dear ! — you  have  an  opera-box 
this  season,  I  understand  ?"  said  the  Dowager. 
"  How  came  you,  pray,  to  let  your  mother 
choose  the  pit-tier  ?  But  I  forget ;  it  has  its 
advantages  for  dancing  young  ladies  V 

'^  Mamma  chose  it  as  moderate  in  price  among 
the  few  boxes  remaining  unlet.^^ 

"What  number?'^  inquired  Lady  Meliora. 

"Roman-twenty — between  the  centre  and 
the  bend,^'  replied  Miss  Langley. 

'^  Just  three,  then,  from  Lady  Gransden's?" 
observed  Mrs.  Crouch,  finding  the  gentlemen 
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hopelessly  engaged  in  politics,  and  tired  of  hold- 
ing her  tongue. 

"  Towards  which  side  is  Lady  Gransden's  ?" 
inquired  Lady  Mary  Langley. 

"Towards  the  stage." 

'^  I  am  not  acquainted  with  her  ;  but  there 
was  a  remarkably  pretty  woman  on  Tuesday 
night  in  the  box  to  which  you  allude.^^ 

"  Light  brown  hair  and  blue  eyes  }"  inquired 
Lady  Meliora,  with  interest. 

"  I  did  not  notice  her  in  detail.  She  had  a 
sweet  countenance,  and  was,  altogether,  an  ele- 
gant-looking person." 

"  Lady  Gransden  is  not  easily  to  be  mis- 
taken,^' observed  Mrs.  Crouch,  spitefully, 
"  crane-necked,  with  a  sort  of  restless  curiosity 
that  keeps  her  head  in  perpetual  motion  !" 

^^  I  can't  commend  your  prudence,  Lady 
Mary,  in  having  taken  a  box  so  near  her,''  ob- 
served the  Dowager,  in  the  same  tone.  *^A 
lady  so  fond  of  chatting  and  so  surrounded  with 
chatterers,  is  not  the  safest  neighbour  in  the  world 
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at  a  concert  or  an  opera.  But  I  am  old  fashioned 
enough  to  forget  that  people  no  longer  go  to 
the  opera  for  the  sake  of  the  music !  Half 
those  who  have  opera-boxes  go  to  receive  visits, 
or  for  the  sake  of  the  crush-room." 

^^  We  always  have  our  carriage  at  the  chair- 
door,  and  Cissy  has  never  yet  entered  the  crush- 
room,"  said  Lady  Mary,  with  a  good  humoured 
smile,  that  threw  the  Dowager  back  on  Lady 
Gransden. 

"  I  must  say  I  never  saw  a  more  loquacious 
young  woman  !'^  said  she ;  "  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  liveliness  in  its  proper  place,  but  I  hate 
giggling.  Now,  last  summer,  at  the  close  of 
the  season,  at  the  time  when  one  is  so  glad  to 
sit  with  one's  windows  open,  I  protest  Lady 
Gransden^s  noise  obliged  me,  day  after  day, 
to  close  up  mine,  and  stifle  myself  with  the 
heat.'' 

"  It  was  impossible  to  attempt  any  rational 
pursuit  \"  added  Lady  Meliora.  *'  I  am  sure,  my 
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dear  Mrs.  Crouch,  you  must  recollect  mammals 
whist-parties  being  spoiled  last  July,  by  the 
dreadful  noise  that  was  always  going  on  at  Lady 
Gransden^s^' 

"  What  do  people  deserve  who  are  capable 
of  whist  in  July  ?''  said  Lord  Chichester,  in  a 
low  voice  to  his  cousin  Cecilia,  his  attention 
having  been  attracted  by  the  name  of  his 
friend,  Gransden. 

"  But  let  us  do  her  Ladyship  the  justice  to 
remember,'^  chimed  in  the  acrimonious  Mrs. 
Crouch,  "^  that  the  tumult  proceeded  less  from 
herself  than  from  the  rattling,  dissipated  young 
men  with  whom,  under  her  husband's  sanction, 
she  lives  surrounded/^ 

"  Oh !  to  do  her  justice,  I  beheve  Lord 
Gransden  fully  countenances  her  proceedings ; 
probably  because  he  is  in  need  of  indulgence  in 
return  P^  observed  Lady  Mehora. 

"  I  am  sorry  for  him,  if  his  needs  be  as  little 
considered  elsewhere  as  by  his  opposite  neigh- 
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hours,"  added  Lord  Chichester,  in  the  sarae 
undertone  as  before. 

"  And  then  he  has  such  a  horrid  set  of  people 
living  upon  him  !"  cried  Mrs.  Crouch.  "  Lady 
Gransden's  connections,  you  know,  were  not 
such  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  close  the  door 
upon  the  wild  connections  of  his  bachelor  days  ; 
a  pack  of  foolish  boys,  who " 

"  Boys  .?"  interrupted  Lady  Meliora.  "  Why, 
that  Mr.  Green — Beau  Green — Dandy  Green 
— Evergreen  Green — Verde  Antico,  as  they 
call  him,  passed  for  an  old  man  before  I  came 
out  V' 

"  Lady  Meliora  must  be  talking  of  the  Count 
de  St.  Germain,  or  the  wandering  Jew,"  ob- 
served Lord  Chichester,  aside,  to  his  cou- 
in. 

^'  What  on  earth  the  Gransdens  can  see  in 
such  a  person,  to  tolerate  his  society  !" 
ejaculated  the  Dowager,  peering  through  her 
spectacles  to  ascertain  whether  the  fondii 
were  smoking  its  way  in  due  time  into  the  room. 
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^^  From  the  city,  I  am  told  !  actually  made 
his  money  in  a  counting  house,  in  Seething 
Lane!" 

^^  Having,  I  dare  say,  a  brass  plate  inscribed 
^  Green  and  Co.'  upon  the  door,'^  added 
Lord  Chichester,  with  mock  solemnity. 

^^  Made  hismoney  /"  reiterated  Lady  Meliora  ; 
'^  I  never  heard  of  his  making  anything,  except 
people  laugh  at  his  good  stories.^' 

^^  Mr.  Green's  good  stories  rather  incline  me 
to  cry  P'  observed  Mrs.  Crouch.  "  But  one 
is  obliged  to  be  civil  to  his  hon  mots.  There 
is  no  turning  one's  back  on  an  old  acquaintance.'^ 

^^  It  is  true  he  is  apt  to  repeat  himself,"  said 
Lady  Meliora.  "  But  what  would  you  have  ? 
There  is  nothing  in  Mr.  Green's  anecdotes  : 
but  their  very  emptiness  buoys  him  up  in 
society,  like  so  many  bladders.  Unless  for 
his  stories,  people  would  not  invite  him  at 
all ;  and  so  one  sees  him  carry  them  about, 
from  house  to  house,  like  a  surgeon's  case  of 
instruments ;  which,  as  implements  of  his  trade, 
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he  is  obliged  to  take  out  every  now  and  then, 
and  expose  to  the  air,  to  prevent  their  grow- 
ing rusty." 

^^  Reflect  upon  the  miseries  of  having  to  pass 
one's  hon  mots  on  the  hone  once  a  month,  like 
one's  razors  !'^  said  Lord  Chichester  to  Cecilia. 
"  Poor  Verde  Antico  ! — He  must  live  in  per- 
petual terror  of  wearing  out  his  gagne-pain — as 
the  French  labourer  calls  his  spade. ^' 

"  He  is  much  more  likely  to  wear  out  his 
hearers !''  observed  Mrs.  Crouch,  good-na- 
turedly. 

"  Mr.  Green  has  an  excellent  excuse  for 
taking  care  of  his  good  stories,'^  added  Lady 
Meliora  ;  "  they  are  keep-sakes  from  his 
friends  ! — One  came  to  him  from  Sir  Joseph 
Copley — another  from  Lord  Alvanley — a  third 
from  Mr.  O'^Callaghan,  and  so  forth." 

'^  Who  would  all  be  somewhat  surprised,  by 
the  way,  to  hear  you  style  Verde  Antico  a.  friend 
of  theirs,^'  cried  Mrs.  Crouch.  "  Clubs  make 
a  man  acquainted  \\'ith  strange  play-fellows  V 
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"  Mr.  Green  and  the  late  Lord  Gransden 
had  many  transactions  together,  I  beheve," 
said  the  Dowager,  gravely.  "  It  is  said  that 
the  estate  was  sadly  dipped  when  this  young 
man  came  of  age.  Johnny  1  pray,  was 
not  your  friend^  General  Maxwell,  young 
Gransden's  guardian  ?  Did  you  ever  hear  him 
say  whether  the  property  was  likely  to  come 
round  ?'* 

^^  Certainly,  if  they  could  down  with  the 
dust  V  replied  John  Chichester,  with  his  usual 
vacant  expression  of  face.  "  They  really  ought 
to  water  the  King^s  Road  this  hot  weather; 
there  is  no  riding  in  that  direction." 

"  I  asked  you  whether  Lord  Grans  den's  es- 
tates were  still  at  nurse  ?'^  cried  Lady  Delmaine, 
raising  her  voice  so  as  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  other  three  elderlies,  who  were  laying 
down  projects  of  rail-roads,  grand  enough  to 
over-awe  the  spirit  of  Rennie. 

"  The  best  South-down  I  have  eaten  this 
year,"  he  replied.  '^  Shall  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  giving  you  another  slice  ?^' 
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"  Poor  fellow  ! — he  gets  worse  and  worse 
every  day ''  said  the  Dowager^  apologizingly  to 
Lord  Delmaine,  who  sat  beside  her.  "Johnny 
is  so  obstinate  !  Nothing  will  induce  him  to 
try  any  of  these  new  inventions.  I  wanted 
him  to  let  me  buy  him  an  Eccaleobion,  but  he 
would  not  hear  of  it.'' 

"An  Eccaleobion  for  my  uncle  Johnny  ?''  in- 
quired Augustus  Langley,  unable  to  repress  a 
laugh. 

"  Your  ladyship  means  a ^' 

"  I  mean  one  of  those  advertising  things 
with  a  long  name,  which  enable  people  to  con- 
verse from  opposite  sides  of  the  way/^  inter- 
rupted the  Dowager,  peevishly.  "Really,  in 
these  times,  a  chair  is  no  longer  a  chair,  nor  a 
lamp  a  lamp.  Nothing  v/ill  go  down  without 
Latin  or  Greek.  One  hears  of  nothing  but 
'  Hippodromes,'  *  Curriculums,^  (Lord  Chiches- 
ter ground  his  teeth)  '  Arboretums/  '  Pantech- 
nicons,^ ^  Polycathedras/  '  Ellophons,'  ^  Colos- 
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seums/  '  Eidoramions,'  '  ApoUonicons/  ^  Pan- 
harmonicons/  ^  Pinetums/  '  Salicetunis/  and 
the  Lord  knows  what ! — But,  as  I  was  saying, 
nothing  will  induce  Johnny  to  try  one  of  these 
What-d'ye-call-ums.  He  declares  that  Sir 
Jonas  Makepeace,  who  had  been  leading  a 
happy  life  for  the  last  twenty  years,  as  deaf  as 
a  post,  has  been  made  miserable  by  being  sud- 
denly enabled  to  hear  all  the  ill-natured  retorts 
of  his  wife.  Sir  Jonas,  he  says,  has  some 
thoughts  of  bringing  an  action  against  the 
acoustician,  for  having  destroyed  the  peace  of 
his  life.'^ 

"Acoustician! — what  a  long-winded  call- 
ing !"  whispered  Lord  Chichester  to  his  neigh- 
bour ;  "  almost  as  unpronounceable  as  the  trade 
one  sees  announced  in  Paris  un  tel — ZincgeurT 

But  though  his  Lordship  flattered  himself 
that,  by  this  wdde  detour^  they  had  lost  sight  of 
the  Gransdens,  he  found,  on  lending  his  atten- 
tion again  to  the  general  conversation,  that  Mrs. 
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Crouch  and  Lady  Meliora  were  still  pecking 
at  the  Viscountess.  They  would  not  leave  so 
much  as  a  feather  on  their  bird. 

"  I  am  assured  by  my  friend.  Lady  Seldon, 
wlio  is  a  neighbour  of  Lady  Gransden's  sister 
Mrs.  Evelyn,  in  Cheshire,  (that  is,  the  Evelyns 
have  an  insignificant  place   near    Sir   Thomas 
Seldon's  family  seat,)   that    Lady    Gransden^s 
letters  to  her  sister  are   something  quite  out  of 
the  common  way.     ^Irs.   Evelyn,  who  fancies 
her  sister  a  very  fine  thing  on  account  of  the 
marriage  she  has  made,  often  favours  Lady  Sel- 
don  with  a  sight  of  these  epistles.'^ 
"  Well  ?  anything  remarkable  }'' 
"  Lady  Seldon,  who  is  rather  blue  herself, 
says  they  are  mere  pinchbeck  Sevigne  ;  but  that 
if  kept,  they  might  be  entertaining  enough  a 
hundred  years  hence,  with  notes,  biographical 
and  historical,  to  let  posterity  into  the  secrets  of 
fine  ladies  of  the  present  generation.^' 

"  Heaven  forbid  that  your  friend  should  put 
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such  an  idea  into  the  head  of  Mrs.  Evelyn  !'' 
ejaculated  Lady  Meliora^  in  a  hypocritical  tone. 
'^  The  less  seen  and  said  about  such  things,  the 
better.  That  is  the  worst  of  the  mesalliances, 
which  introduce  into  the  grand  monde  people 
who  know  nothing  of  society- — who  are  amazed 
at  everything — shocked  at  everything — and 
fancy  it  a  virtuous  effort  to  hold  up  to  shame, 
for  example  sake,  a  thousand  trifles  better  over- 
looked altogether." 

"  And  I,  who  had  always  fancied  your  Lady- 
ship one  of  the  moral  reformers  !"  cried  Lord 
Chichester.  "  You  seemed  so  scandalized  just 
now  at  poor  Lady  Gransden's  proceedings  ! — 
Yet,  certainly,  no  one  will  accuse  you  of 
knowing  nothing  of  society,  or  being  a  par- 
venueP 

"  But  is  Lady  Gransden  a  parvenue  ?"  de- 
manded Mrs.  Crouch,  hoping  to  find  another 
social  sin  added  to  the  catalogue  of  the  Vis- 
countess.    "  I  fancied '' 
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*^  She  was  a  Miss  Oakham.  Who  knows 
anything  about  a  Miss  Oakham  ?^' 

'^Oakham?"  repeated  Lady  Mary  Langley. 
"  The  Oakhams  of  Hanbury  Park  r' 

"Exactly." 

'^Mr.  Langley/'  she  continued,  addressing 
her  husband,  "  are  not  the  Oakhams  —  shire 
people  ?" 

"  The  Oakhams  of  Hanbury  ?"  he  replied, 
dropping  all  other  conversation  at  an  interroga- 
tory from  his  wife.  ^'  Certainly.  Highly  res- 
pectable people.     A  very  ancient  family.'^ 

^^  I  was  almost  sure  you  were  mistaken,^' 
observed  Lady  Mary  to  her  sister,  in  a  re- 
proachful tone. 

"  Oakham  has  a  pretty  famaly  estate  of  about 
a  thousand  acres,"  continued  Mr.  Langley, 
"  held  by  a  curious  fine  of  the  Warden  of  Cor- 
pus Christi.  The  Oakhams  came  into  the 
county  in  James  the  First's  time,  but  the  charter 
is  of  two  centuries  earlier.  The  estate  came  to 
them  by  marriage  with  one  of  the  Somerset 
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family^  somewhere  about  the  last  years  of 
Elizabeth.  In  forty-five,  Oakham  of  Haiibury 
was  High  Sheriff,  and  had  thanks  from  go- 
vernment for  his  attention  to  the  Kings'  troops. 
The  present  Mr.  Oakham  is  a  most  respectable 
man,  a  good  agricultarist,  (he  was  one  of  the 
judges  at  Smithfield  a  year  or  two  agoj.  Oak- 
ham lives  wholly  in  the  country ;  but  as  he  is 
nearly  fifty  miles  from  us,  we  do  not  see  much 
of  each  other .^' 

"Are  you  answered  yetT'  inquired  Lord 
Chichester,  with  a  smile,  of  the  scandalous  co- 
terie. "  An  irreproachable  pedigree,  indeed,  as 
times  go." 

"All  I  can  say,  then,  is  that  the  manners 
and  habits  of  Lady  Gransden  do  little  justice 
to  her  origin,"  observed  Lady  Meliora,  sup- 
pressing her  vexation  j  and  as  the  ladies  at 
that  moment  rose  to  repair  to  the  drawing- 
room,  Lady  Mary  and  her  daughter  trusted 
that  some  new  topic  of  conversation  would 
present  itself.     But  Lady  Gransden  was,  un- 
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luckily  uppermost  in  their  thoughts,  and,  in- 
stead of  discussing  the  new  fashions  of  the 
season,  as  Mrs.  Knox  was  hoping  —  Lady 
Mehora  recommenced  the  conversation  by 
remarking  aloud,  "  What  a  lamentable  thing 
it  is  to  see  a  man  of  Lord  Chichester^s  age  ex- 
tinguish himself  on  the  threshold  of  public  life, 
by  a  passion  for  a  married  woman  !• — It  is  the 
fashion  to  say,  that  in  such  cases  the  woman 
only  suffers  in  public  opinion ;  but,  in  my 
judgment,  it  is  just  as  fatal  to  her  partner  in 
guilt." 

"But,  my  dear  sister,  surely  you  are  pre- 
suming too  far?^^  remonstrated  Lady  Mary, 
little  suspecting  that  half  Lady  Meliora's  ob- 
ject, was  to  throw  a  chill  on  what  she  supposed 
to  be  the  Langleys'  projects  for  her  niece. 
"  Chichester  is  Lord  Gransden^s  Eton  chum 
and  college  friend ;  what  can  be  more  natural 
than  that  he  should  frequent  his  house  ?" 

"  Just  the  pretext  people  find  for  the  inti- 
macy between  Lady  Gransden  with  Sir  Henry 
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Windsor  !"  observed  Mrs.  Crouch,  drawing  up, 
settling  her  bracelets,  and  shaking  her  lace  into 
its  place,  as  dressy  ladies  of  a  certain  age  are 
apt  to  do  after  dinner. 

"  And  an  excellent  excuse,  surely,"  observed 
Lady  Mary.  "  Most  persons  prefer  the  society 
of  their  contemporaries.  At  your  house,  my 
dear  Mrs.  Crouch,  in  the  Admiral's  time,  I 
remember  having  the  pleasure  of  meeting  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  his  profession.^' 

^^  Don't  talk  of  it  P'  exclaimed  the  lady, 
shrugging  her  shoulders.  ^^  Our  dinner  parties 
used  to  be  weighed  down  by  Yellow  Admirals  V' 

"  At  ours,"  continued  Lady  Mary,  "  we  see, 
of  course,  abundance  of  parliamentary  men. 
Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  natural  than 
that  the  Gransdens  should  live  surrounded  by 
young  men  of  fashion.  Their  united  ages  do 
not  equal  any  one  of  ours,"  she  continued,  ad- 
dressing her  sister  and  Mrs.  Crouch ;  '*  we 
cannot  expect  them  to  find  much  pleasure  in 
our  society.^' 
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Cecilia  thanked  her  mother  with  a  look ;  then, 
to  avoid  hearing  more  of  Lady  Meliora^s  sar- 
casms, took  possession  of  a  seat  beside  Mrs. 
Knox,  and  began  enlarging  with  her  upon  those 
delectable  topics  of  dress  and  fashion,  which, 
from  the  elaborate  elegance  of  her  appearance, 
there  was  ever)^  reason  to  suppose  might  be 
acceptable. 

She  was  still  deep  in  Palmyre's  last  bulletin, 
and  the  scandal-mongers  were  still  at  work 
upon  Lady  Gransden,  when  the  gentlemen 
came  up  to  coffee. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 


And  so,  ere  answer  knows  what  question  would 
It  draws  toward  supper  in  conclusion  so, 
And  this  is  worshipful  society  ! 

SHAKSPEARE. 


The  dinner  party  was  diversely  discussed  on 
the  morrow.  Mrs.  Crouch,  on  dropping  in 
for  her  customary  morning  visit  to  Lady 
Dearmouth,  observed  that  "  it  was  not  much 
duller  than  other  family  dinners^  and  that,  con- 
sidering dear  Lady  Delmaine  had  the  most 
abominable  cook  in  town,  and  that  her  new 
butbr  had  evidently  made  a  market  of  all  her 
excellent  old  wine,  things  were  really  not  so 
bad." 
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'^  Certainly,'^  she  added,  "it  would  have 
been  more  cheerful  had  dear  Lady  Meliora 
been  in  her  usual  spirits.  But  those  Lang- 
leys  are  such  heavy  people,  that  the  moment 
they  arrive  in  town,  the  Dowager  and  her 
daughter  cease  to  be  themselves.'^ 

"The  Langleys  are  slow  coaches,  I  admit,'* 
replied  the  hostess.  "  But  when  people  pass 
their  lives  in  struggling  to  make  a  great  show  on 
a  small  income,  their  difficulties  are  apt  to  put 
them  out  of  temper,  which  they  call  being  out 
of  spirits." 

^'  But  are  the  Langleys  in  difficulties  V'  de- 
manded Mrs.  Crouch,  (who,  in  endeavouring 
to  impose  her  Cheltenham  lodgings  the  night 
before  upon  Lady  Mary,  as  "  a  place  I  hired 
last  year  in  Gloucestershire,^'  had  been  sorely 
perplexed  by  her  Ladyship's  matter  of  fact  in- 
quiries as  to  "  ivhat  part  of  Gloucestershire  ?'^ 
and  was,  consequently,  more  than  usually 
spiteful.) 
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^^  I  did  not  say  that^  said  Lady  Dearmouth^ 
drawing  up^  in  the  certainty  that  any  intelli- 
gence she  might  choose  to  afford  would  go 
straight  to  Grosvenor  Street.  "  I  observed 
only,  that  when  people  attempted  to  make  a 
great  show  on  a  small  income,  they  were  apt  to 
get  into  embarrassments." 

"  But  do  the  Morison  Langleys  make  much 
show?''  demanded  the  widow,  with  affected 
candour,  "They  have  no  house  in  town; 
they  merely  hire  one  for  the  season.'' 

"A  ruinous  plan  !'^  exclaimed  Lady  Dear- 
mouth.  ''  Remember,  my  dear  madam,  that 
you  got  a  thousand  pounds  for  yours  last 
season." 

^•' Eight  hundred  guineas,"  amended  Mrs. 
Crouch. 

^^  Was  it  only  eight  hundred  ?  I  could  have 
sworn  that  you  told  me  a  thousand  !  But  no 
matter ;  you  cannot  deny  that,  taxes  included, 
it  stands  you  in  only  four  hundred  per  annum  ?" 
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"  Four  hundred  and  seventeen^  with  the 
water-rate/^  replied  Mrs.  Crouch,  provoked  at 
being  cross-examined. 

"  Which  places  four  hundred  a  year  in  your 
pocket  and  gives  you  a  house,  rent  free  eight 
months  in  the  year  1 — a  proof  that  the 
Langleys  are  throwing  away  their  money  by 
hiring  ready  furnished  houses,  season  after 
season  ;  or,  rather,  to  put  the  thing  into  plain 
English,  a  proof  that  they  are  hard  up,  and 
have  not  money  to  invest  in  a  house  of  their 
own.^^ 

"  Is  not  Morison  Langley  next  heir  to  that 
curious  old  Lady  Conyngsby,  who  has  the 
fine  house  in  Berkeley  Square  ?^'  inquired  Mrs. 
Crouch. 

''  And  what  then  ?  He  has  been  coming  to 
town,  year  after  year,  for  the  last  three-and-twen- 
ty  ;  so  that  a  saving  in  the  total  of  the  whole  rent 
might  have  been  effected  for  his  family,  to  the 
amount  of  nine  thousand  two  hundred  pounds. 
Nine  thousand,  two  hundred  '    A  very  pretty 
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addition  it  would  have  been  to  Miss  Langley's 
fortune  V' 

^^  You  are  such  a  close  calculator,"  said  Mrs. 
Crouch.  "  Still,  I  can't  say  I  ever  saw  any 
extravagance  on  the  part  of  Lady  Mary.  I 
have  known  her  venture  on  the  same  court 
dress  with  new  trimmings,  three  drawing-rooms 
running.  The  family  diamonds,  which  are  the 
only  decent  things  she  ever  has  on,  cost  her 
nothing ;  and  as  to  equipage,  I  am  pretty  nearly 
sure  that  their  chariot  is  the  same  Houlditch 
built  for  them  on  their  marriage." 

^^  And  ugly  enough  it  always  was,^'  cried 
Lady  Dearmouth.  "  I  detest  wheels  picked 
out  with  white  !  However,  I  can  inform  you 
for  certain,  that  Adams  has  anew  coach  in  hand 
for  them.  Lady  Mary's  mania  for  dragging 
about  her  grown-up  son,  has  obliged  them  to 
that  piece  of  expense.  I  was  at  Adamses  yes- 
terday, about  new  spnngs  to  my  blinds,  (I  like 
to  look  in  there  now  and  then  when  the  drawing- 
rooms  have  begun,  and  see  what  he  is  bringing 
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out,)  and  I  saw  a  remarkably  handsome  choco- 
late-coloured coach — ^just  the  thing  for  a  High 
Sheriff,  or  a  county  member — which  I  took  it 
into  my  head  was  for  the  marriage  of  that  old 
goose,  Sir  Wilfred  Gascoign,  who  is  going  to  take 
a  third  wife  byway  of  chaperon  to  his  goslings. 
But  the  foreman  said  "  no,^'  it  was  not  for  a  Sir 
Wilfred  any  body,  it  was  for  a  great  parliament 
gentleman;  and  just  then,  I  espied  the  Chiches- 
ter quarterings,  and  guessed  at  once  that  it  was 
for  Morison  Langley.  It  would  have  been  a 
long  time  before  a  square-toes  like  old  Langley 
thought  of  going  to  Adams ;  but  you  see,  the 
young  man  is  beginning  to  have  a  voice  in  the 
family  council,  and  the  result  of  Eton  and 
Christchurch,  is  the  throwing  over  of  the  old 
chariot." 

"  Not  literally,  I  trust  V  cried  Mrs.  Crouch, 
affecting  alarm,  to  which  Lady  Dearmouth 
replied  by  a  negative  shake  of  the  head.  "  But 
all  this  need  not  cause  a  mortgage  of  the  family 
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estate/'  resumed  Mrs.  Crouch,  with  a  con- 
temptuous air.  ^'  A  new  carriage,  once  in 
twenty  years,  is  not  exactly  what  one  can  call 
extravagance." 

*^Itisnotthe  only  instance  in  which  they 
are  launching  out.     They  have  a  capital  house 
this  year  in  Eaton  Square,  (Lady  Moppletop^s 
which  costs  fifty  pounds  a  month  to  Colvill,  to 
keep  up  the   conservatories) ;  they  have,  as  I 
said  before,  a  new  carriage — an  opera-box — ^' 
'^  Ahem  !  a  daughter  to  marry-! — ^' 
"  Subscriptions  to  the  ancient  concert — '* 
^^  Of  course  !    A  county  member,  you  know.^' 
"Then   young  Langley  has  his  clubs,  and 
his  horses.'^ 

"  Right  enough !  An  only  son  should  keep 
up  the  family  respectability  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  .^^ 

^'  In  short,  from  all  I  see  and  hear,  I  am 
convinced  they  mean  to  cut  some  sort  of  ligure 
this  year  ;  and  as  I  said  before,  when  the  ways 
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and  means  are  not  equal  to  the  ways  and 
habits,  papas  are  apt  to  get  cross,  and  mammas 
nervous/^ 

"  Does  Lady  Mary  complain  of  being  ner- 
vous }"  cried  Lady  Dearmouth.  '^  Commend 
me  to  a  nervous  woman  five  feet  ten  without 
her  shoes  V* 

*^  God  forbid  !  The  present  Lady  Delmaine 
is  nervous  enough  for  the  whole  Chichester 
family  !  She  makes  her  footmen  wait  at  table 
in  carpet  shoes,  and  has  all  the  muffin-bells  in 
the  parish  muffled.  By  the  way.  Lord  Del- 
maine mentioned  to  me  yesterday  that  she  is 
getting  on  wonderfully  under  the  Somnabulist, 
who  will  allow  her  to  eat  nothing  but  fillets  of 
smelts,  and  makes  her  mix  chickweed  water 
with  every  thing  she  drinks.'^ 

*'  She  drank  nothing  but  pale  sherry  last 
year.     Chickweed  water  !    What  a.  potage !'' 

*^The  SomnabuUst  tells  her  that  all  her 
illness  proceeds  from  a  derangement  of  the 
digestive   organs,  caused    by   swallowing    the 
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merry  thought  of  a  lark  as  she  was  travelling 
to  the  north  last  year." 

"  At  Dunstable,  perhaps  ?" 

"  And  so  they  give  her  the  chickweed  water 
as  a  solvent.  When  the  bone  has  totally  dis- 
appeared, the  Somnabulist  says  she  will  be  as 
well  as  ever.  Lord  Delmaine  assures  me  the 
Somnabulist  told  him  the  most  extraordinary 
facts;  among  other  things,  that  he  had  not  opened 
a  book  these  ten  years/' 

''^Twenty  might  have  been  a  better  guess  '/' 
added  Lady  Dearmouth.  "  Ah !  here  is  Sir  Lu- 
cius Flimsy's  carriage  driving  up  for  Lord  Dear- 
mouth^s  daily  guinea.  My  dear  Sir  Lucius, 
good  morning  !^'  cried  she,  while  Mrs.  Crouch, 
after  a  sly,  significant  nod  of  adieu,  stole  out  of 
the  room.  '^  I  have  another  of  the  Somnabulist's 
extraordinary  cures  for  you.  Lady  Delmaine 
(not  the  Dowager — the  wife  of  the  present  Earl,) 
was  travelling  through  Dunstable  last  year, 
and  having  ordered  for  dinner  a  dish  of  the 
famous  larks  of  the  celebrated  Oliver  Crumb- 
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well,  (as  poor  Sefton  used  to  call  him,)  and 
eating  in  a  hurry,  as  they  were  only  stopping 
to  dine,  the  wishing  bone  of  one  of  the  larks 
stuck  in  her  throat.  Of  course  she  returned 
immediately  to  town,  and  called  in  the  whole 
faculty ;  but  none  of  them  could  afford  her  the 
smallest  rehef.  They  saw  that  she  was  in  a 
serious  way.  Some  recommended  her  to  try 
the  south  of  France;  and  your  learned  colleague, 
Sir  Benjamin,  desired  Lord  Delmaine  to  prepare 
for  the  worst." 

"  May  I  inquire  ivhen  this  event  took  place  ?" 
inquired  the  bland  Sir  Lucius,  in  a  tone  of 
mingled  interest  and  deprecation.  "  I  had  the 
honour  of  attending  the  Countess  all  the  winter, 
and  it  does  not  occur  to  my  recollection  that — " 

"  Oh  !  you  need  not  doubt  my  authority. 
My  friend  Mrs.  Crouch,  (whom  you  just  met 
on  my  stairs,)  sat  next  the  Earl  yesterday  at 
the  Dowager  Lady  Delmaine's,  and  heard  the 
whole  story  from  his  own  lips." 
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"  Believe  me,  I  was  far  from  presuming  to 
surmise  that  your  Ladyship  was  in  error !" 
said  the  meek  physician,  with  an  air  of  profound 
conviction. 

'^  Well,  Sir,  when  every  medical  man  in 
London  had  been  called  in,  and  every  remedy 
tried  without  success,  some  one  suggested  the 
Somnabulist.  An  objection  was  of  course 
raised  by  the  friends  of  the  sufferer — (you 
professional  men  having  taken  care  that  the 
prejudices  of  society  should  keep  the  means 
of  cure  out  of  our  reach .)^' 

Sir  Lucius  shook  his  head  with  a  sweetly 
reproachful  smile,  as  if  touched  by  her  Lady- 
ship's playful  raillery. 

^^  But  at  length,  perseverance  prevailed ; 
when  the  Somnabulist,  without  having  heard  a 
syllable  of  Lady  Delmaine's  case,  having 
merely  felt  her  pulse,  stated  at  once  that  the 
patient  had  been  ill  four  months  and  three  days; 
that  she  had  a  pain  in  her  chest,  accompanied 
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with  sleepless  nights,  and  that  her  illness  arose 
from  the  merry-thought  of  a  lark  sticking  into 
the  right  pleura." 

"  If  I  might  venture^  under  correction,  to 
assert  the  impossibility  of  such  a  contingency/' 
hesitated  Sir  Lucius. 

"  Sir,  it  is  not  impossible,  since  it  is  the  fact. 
Lady  Delmaine  has  now  been  in  the  Somnabu- 
list's  hands  six  weeks ;  the  bone  is  nearly 
dissolved,  and  her  health  all  but  re-established.'^ 

"  Still,  it  strikes  me  that  a  speedier  process 
would  have  been  to — ^^ 

"  Oh  1  yes — I  dare  say  !  You  would  have 
had  an  operation  ! — You  would  have  extracted 
it ! — You  would  have  killed  Lady  Delmaine 
selon  les  regies,  to  prove,  on  opening  the  body, 
that  the  injury  was  to  the  right  pleura  not  to 
the  left.^^ 

Sir  Lucius  could  not  wholly  suppress  an 
elevation  of  the  eyebrows. 

"  However,  luckily  for  Lady  Delmaine,  she 
had  strength  of  mind  to  adhere   to  the  new 
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system ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  she  is 
saved,  instead  of  languishing  for  years,  or  dying 
outright  of  the  ignorance  of  her  doctors.  I 
believe  I  told  you  the  story  of  the  wart  }'' 

"  Has  your  Ladyship  been  affected  with  a 
wart  ?  No  !  I  beg  pardon,  I  thought,  I  under- 
stood—" 

"  Pho,  pho, — you  understand  nothing  about 
the  matter.  It  was  a  friend  of  Lady  Meliora 
Chichester's,  who  entertains  a  particular  hor- 
ror of  all  the  new  schools — phrenology,  homoeo- 
pathy, animal  magnetism,  somnabulism,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing.'^ 

The  Doctor  bowed,  as  much  as  to  say, 
"  Get  on  r 

"  This  lady  had  a  son  very  ill  in  India.  She 
was  expecting  by  every  fleet  to  hear  of  his 
death.^' 

"  A  liver  complaint  ?'^ 

"  A  liver  complaint,  or  the  cholera,  or  some- 
thing that  people  die  of  in  India.  Well,  her 
friends  wanted  her  to  consult  the  SomnabuHst, 
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but  she  would  not  hear  of  it.     She  had  a  horror 
of  all  that  sort  of  thing-—'' 

"  Your  Ladyship  already  mentioned — " 
'^  She  had  scruples  on  such  subjects^  religious 
scruples,  or  philosophical  scruples,  or  scientific 
scruples,  or  I  don't  know  what.  Well — after 
much  plaguing  and  tormenting,  and  a  great 
many  more  letters  from  her  son,  stating  that 
he  was  given  over,  she  was  tempted  to  go  to 
the  Somnabulist;  not  with  any  hope,  as  you 
may  suppose ;  but  by  way  of  being  able  to  feel, 
when  every  thing  was  over,  that  she  had  left 
no  human  means  untried.  Well,  she  went,  of 
course,  you  know,  she  could  not  take  the  invalid 
with  her,  he  was  in  India ;  but  she  took  a 
lock  of  his  hair,  as  she  had  been  advised — a 
lock  of  hair  cut  off  when  he  w^as  a  lad  at  Har- 
row, which  she  w^as  assured  would  suit  the 
Somnabulist  as  well  as  seeing  the  patient  him- 
self, more  especially  if  she  submitted  to  be  put 
in  relation  herself  3  the  magnetic  sympathies 
between  parents  and  children  being  so  extraor- 
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dinarily  great.  Well,  the  moment  she  sat  down 
opposite  the  Somnabulist  and  placed  the  lock 
of  hair  in  her  hand,  the  Somnabulist  said — 
'  This  lock  of  hair  belongs  to  a  person  who  has 
a  wart  on  the  bridge  of  his  nose.  He  resides 
in  a  country  where  there  are  cocoa  nuts  growing, 
and  if  he  were  to  take  a  grain  of  gum  Benja- 
min every  other  day,  for  six  weeks,  dissolved 
in  a  glass  of  Burgundy,  he  would  recover. 
As  it  is,  he  is  probably  dead.'  Well,  the  Lady 
shrieked — she  knew,  of  course,  directly  that  her 
son  was  dead ;  for  if  you  will  believe  me.  Sir 
Lucius,  hehad  (when  the  lock  of  hair  was  cut  off) 
a  wart  on  the  bridge  of  his  nose,  and  was  flogged 
by  Dr.  Butler  for  burning  it  off  with  lunar 
caustic,  and  that  was  seven  and  twenty  years 
before  !  Now,  after  such  an  anecdote  as  this, 
affect  to  disparage  somnabulism  if  you  will  1" 

"  I  do  not  venture  to  dispute — " 

"  Say  as  you  said  to  me  the  other  day,  that 
whenever  a  well-authenticated  fact  was  brought 
before  you,  proving  that  a  difficult  cure  had 
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been  effected  by  the  Somnabulist,  you  would 
be  content  to  advocate  the  cause. '^ 
''  I  am  quite  wiUing  to  adhere  to — " 

"Prove  to  me  that  any  single  member  of 
the  whole  college  of  physicians  ever  ascertained 
from  feeling  a  lock  of  a  man's  hair,  that  in  his 
youth,  he  had  suffered  from  a  wart  on  his  nose, 
and  I  submit.'' 

"  I  shall  be  extremely  happy,''  cried  Sir 
Lucius,  looking  anxiously  at  his  watch,  *'  to 
argue  the  question  wdth  your  Ladyship  some 
other  time  ;  but  unluckily  I  am  to  be  at  Cler- 
mont House  by  three,  and  it  only  wants  twelve 
minutes  of  that  hour." 

"  What !  Lord  Clermont  ill  again  ?  I  knew 
how  it  would  be,  when  I  heard  of  his  being  at 
the  levee.  What  business  has  a  man  of  his 
years  at  the  levee  !" 

"  Lord  Clermont  occupies  a  high  official 
appointment,  and  may  wish  to  prove  to  his 
sovereign  that — but  it  is  Lady  Clermont  who 
is  indisposed." 
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•*'  Lady  Clermont  ?  Why  I  never  heard  of 
her  being  ill  in  her  life  !  Quite  a  new  freak !" 

"  A  freak,  which  at  seventy-four  may — but 
I  beg  your  Ladyship's  pardon — I  am  to  meet 
Dr.  Chambers.  Chambers  is  exact  to  a 
second !" 

"  Is  he  indeed  ?  I  can  assure  you  that  he 
was  two  minutes  after  his  appointment  the 
very  last  time  you  called  him  in  to  Lord  Dear- 
mouth.'* 

"  He  was  then  in  attendance  on  the  palace. 
But  just  now — may  I  ask  whether  Lord  Dear- 
mouth  is  likely  to  come  down  ?" 

"  Lord  Dearmouth  has  been  waiting  for  you 
all  this  time  in  his  dressing-room,  and  I  dare 
say  is  growing  impatient.  But  the  truth  is, 
my  dear  Sir  Lucius,  you  are  so  fond  of  hooking 
one  in  for  a  gossip.  Brown!  show  Sir  Lucius 
Flimsy  up  into  your  Lord's  dressing-room. 
Sir  Lucius,  pray  don't  forget  to  tell  that  case 
of  Lady  Delmaine's,  upon  my  authority,  to  the 
Clermonts." 
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"  It  is  certainly  a  very  curious  one,  if  authen- 
tic,'^ said  Sir  Lucius,  bo^'ing  his  way  out  of 
the  room,  and  recovering  his  patience  as  he 
drew  nearer  towards  his  patient  and  his  fee. 
"  Your  Ladyship  may  rely  upon  my  giving  it 
my  utmost  attention.^' 

Lady  Delmaine,  meanwhile,  (who,  so  far 
from  recovering  her  health  under  the  hands  of 
the  Somnabulist,  was  sinking  still  deeper  into 
valetudinarianism  under  those  of  a  newer  em- 
piric,) was  busily  employed  in  inquiries  of  her 
husband  and  son  concerning  the  Dowager's 
party.  The  Countess,  like  many  other  fasti- 
dious people,  was  vastly  fond  of  sending  ex- 
cuses to  invitations  which  she  affected  to 
disparage  and  despise ;  yet  would  afterwards 
evince  the  most  inquisitive  interest  in  all  that 
had  happened  at  the  party,  and  all  who  were 
present. 

From  her  son  she  could  extract  nothing, 
except  a  few  vague  commendations  of  Cecilia 
Langley^s  beauty  and  manners,  and  the  pleasing 
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good  sense  of  Lady  Mary,  highly  provoking  to 
his  mother  and  sisters,  who  could  not  forgive 
the  Morison  Langleys  their  sturdy  indepen- 
dence, in  refusing  to  pay  court  to  the  head  of 
the  house  of  Chichester.  But  Lord  Delmaine 
was  more  communicative.  Lord  Delmaine  was 
exceedingly  out  of  sorts  with  every  thing  he 
had  heard  and  seen  at  the  house  of  his  grand- 
mother-in-law. 

In  the  first  place,  the  robust  health  and  tem- 
perate habits  of  the  Dowager,  whom  not  even 
the  old  East  India  Madeira,  the  especial  bever- 
age of  Dowagers,  could  bribe  into  excess, 
convinced  him  that  the  jointure  was  likely  to 
prove  a  perpetual  burthen  upon  his  son's  estate, 
as  it  had  been  upon  his  own.  Nay,  so  perfect 
were  the  old  Lady's  powers  of  mastication  and 
vociferation,  that  there  was  every  probability 
she  might  survive  to  rival  in  the  records  of  the 
world's  wonders,  that  Methuselah  in  petticoats 
the  Countess  of  Desmond ;  who,  at  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  of  age,  bullied  King  James  out 
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of  a  pension  ;  or,  perhaps,  if  no  cherry-tree 
stood  in  the  way,  attain  a  still  more  heinous 
longevity. 

"  And  does  she  keep  a  better  table  than  she 
used  r^'  demanded  the  Countess.  ''^I  remember 
at  the  dinner  the  Dowager  gave  us  on  our 
marriage,  seven  and  twenty  years  ago,  there 
was  roast  mutton  on  the  table  in  the  height  of 
the  venison  season ;  and  a  turbot,  when  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  was  eating  turtle  V 

"  You  had  not  then  shaken  off  your  Glasgow 
habits  P'  observed  the  Earl,  who  did  not  like 
his  parvenue  Countess  to  take  the  same  liberties 
with  the  Chichester  family  he  took  with  them 
himself.  ^^  People  notice  those  things  less  in 
London.  A  dinner-party  is  not  so  much  of  an 
affair.  For  my  part,  I  think  the  Dowager 
lives  in  far  greater  style  than  there  is  any 
occasion  for.  For  a  woman  of  her  years  to 
keep  a  good  table,  is  only  to  attract  about  her 
a  set  of  toadies  and  hangers  on ;  and  Johnny 
does  not  understand  eating — does  not  care  for 
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a  good  dinner ;  or  if  he  did,  might  get  it  at  his 
club.  I  am  consequently  confirmed  in  my 
opinion,  that  four  thousand  a  year  is  a  most 
superfluous  provision  for  the  Dowager  of  such 
a  property  as  ours/' 

'^  Unless  she  happen  to  have  increased  it  by  a 
fine  fortune  of  her  own/^  retorted  the  Countess. 

"  Certainly — certainly.  You  know,  my  dear, 
I  never  made  the  slightest  opposition  to  a 
jointure  of  five  thousand  for  yourself.  It  is 
your  right.  You  have  a  claim  to  it.  But  Lady 
Delmaine,  who  literally  had  a  mere  nobleman's 
daughter's  fortune  of  five  thousand  pounds  P' 

"  She  did  not  consider  five  thousand  pounds 
a  nobleman^s  daughter's  fortune,  when  Lady 
Meliora^and  Lady  Mary  were  concerned  V 
said  the  Countess,  languidly.  ^^  Remember 
the  inconvenience  it  cost  you,  my  dear,  to  raise 
the  thirty  thousand  to  pay  off  theirs  and  Mr. 
Chichester's  fortune  1'^ 

"  She  was  always  an  artful,  grasping  woman  !'^ 
ejaculated  the  Earl,  with  a  sigh  arising  from 
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his  sense  of  ill-usage.  "  If  it  had  not  pleased 
God  to  take  my  grandfather,  the  thirty  thou- 
sand was  just  as  likely  to  have  become  sixty  '/' 

"And  those  Langleys.  Pray  how  does 
Lady  Mary  wear  ?  She  is  just  your  age^  if  I 
remember }'' 

"  A  fine  w^oman  still.  No  change  in  her, 
that  I  can  recollect,  for  the  last  twenty  years. '^ 

^'  An  advantage  peculiar  to  women  of  cold 
hearts  and  indifferent  complexions/^  observed 
the  Countess,  whose  pink  and  white  had  long 
progressed  into  the  patchy  red  of  erysipelas. 

^^  Lady  Mary  has  just  the  same  serene  ex- 
pression of  countenance  she  used  to  have ;  and 
no  crowds  feet,  no  parentheses  about  the  mouth, 
or  cap-ribbons  to  conceal  the  wrinkles  under 
the  chin.^* 

Seeing,  or  fancying  she  saw,  personality  in 
this  allusion,  Lady  Delmaine  spitefully  re- 
torted : — "  How  should  Lady  Mary  Langley 
have  anything  of  the  kind  ?  A  woman  who 
has  led  an  easy,  healthy  life ;  and  who,  if  she 
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had  met  with  the  same  trials  as  other  people^ 
has  not  the  sensibiUty  to  suffer  under  them  ! 
Lady  Mary  Langley  has  no  more  nerves  than  a 
ploughboy  P' 

It  is  probable  that  the  Earl  indulged  in  some 
mental  rejoinder  on  the  subject  of  nerves ; 
inasmuch  as  the  Countesses  had  cost  him  a 
younger  brother's  fortune  in  apothecaries^  bills, 
and  visits  to  all  the  watering-places,  new  and 
old,  of  Great  Britain  and  the  continent.  But 
he  said  nothing ;  and  soon  took  himself  off  to  a 
sulky  ride  round  the  Regent's  Park,  for  the 
cultivation  of  his  ill-humour. 

Morison  Langley  was  a  man  whom  Lord 
Delmaine  could  not  meet  without  imbibing 
a  fit  of  the  suUens.  Like  all  the  rest  of  the 
world,  the  Earl  had  his  sore  place ;  and  Lang- 
ley, without  intending  it,  was  always  "  tickling 
the  raw.ee 

Those  who  "  do  lack  and  suffer  hunger'* — 
those  whose  purple  and  fine  linen  are  purchased 
at  the  rag-shog,  and  whose  equipage   consists 
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in  the  old  wheelbarrow  that  earns  their  daily 
bread,  have  very  little  idea  of  the  cares  that 
jaundice  the  cheeks  of  the  wealthy.  There  is 
no  man  so  rich  or  so  great,  but  is  susceptible  of 
en\'}'  of  a  greater  or  a  richer,  unless  sunshine 
be  within.  The  duke  would  fain  be  a  king — 
the  king  an  emperor — the  emperor  immortal; 
and  Lord  Delmaine,  with  a  princely  fortune,  a 
splendid  family  seat,  and  a  handsome,  intelli- 
gent son  to  inherit  it,  w^as  a  martyr  to  discon- 
tent. Independentof  the  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds  which  the  prolonged  dowagerate  of 
the  old  lady  in  Grosvenor  Street  had  abstracted 
from  his  pocket,  he  laboured  under  the  mor- 
tification of  playing  a  subordinate  part  in  his 
county. 

By  the  improvidence  of  his  ancestors,  Chi- 
chester Court  stood  in  a  shire  in  which  the 
family  property  was  inconsiderable.  Either 
through  predilection  for  a  beautiful  site,  or, 
perhaps,  because  the  estates  increased  by  pru- 
dent marriages,   by  personal  thrift,  and  royal 
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favour,  were  originally .  of  small  account,  the 
domain  by  which  it  was  surrounded  was 
scarcely  worth  speaking  of;  and  neither  royal 
predilection,  nor  interested  marriages  could 
avail  to  eject  from  the  adjoining  estates,  such 
proprietors  as  the  Duke  of  Ancaster  or  the  Earl 
of  Grandison. 

Destined,  therefore,  to  abide  in  insulated 
littleness,  though  possessed  of  thousands  of 
acres  in  bog  and  mountain  in  Ireland,  rich 
farms  in  Devonshire,  and  a  princely  territory 
on  the  Clyde,  it  was  enough  to  make  a  man 
forswear  his  ancestral  halls,  to  be  stared  at  in 
the  face  by  the  woods  of  a  rival  Earl,  and  unable 
to  reach  his  hall-door  unless  by  crossing  the 
bridge  and  river  of  a  Duke. 

His  Lordship's  father,  during  his  brief  en- 
joyment of  the  title,  and  his  Lordship^s  grand- 
father during  his  long,  had  vainly  attempted  to 
buy  out,  beg  out,  barter  out  the  enemy's 
powers.  It  was  all  in  vain.  Even  when  the 
present  Earl,  in  the  anguish  of  knowing  that  a 
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fine  wood  clothing  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river,  forming  the  chief  embelUshment  of  the 
landscape  seen  from  the  windows  of  his  ban- 
queting hall,  was  condemned  to  the  axe,  of- 
fered in  exchange  for  Lord  Grandison's  estate, 
the  choicest  district  of  the  Scottish  inheritance 
of  the  Countess  of  Delmaine  with  all  its  water 
powers  and  other  improvable  faculties ;  his 
utmost  sacrifices  were  unavailing.  As  if  for 
malice  sake.  Lord  Grandison  chose  to  consider 

his  title  in  the shire  property  inalienable. 

Though  he  had  not  a  mansion  nearer  to  it  than 
Chichester  Court  was  to  the  Scottish  farms,  he 
would  not  hear  of  parting  with  property  which 
strengthened  his  political  interests. 

The  feeling  which,  independent  of  his  re- 
pugnance to  Lady  Mary  as  the  offspring  of 
the  Dowager,  had  created  a  coolness  on  the  part 
of  Lord  Delmaine  towards  the  Morison  Lang- 
leys,  was  the  result  of  this  false  position.  As 
the  proprietor  of  the  finest  seat  in  the  county, 
and  in  possession  of  a  fortune   that   enabled 
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him  to  grace  it  with  extensive  hospitality,  Lord 
Delmaine  felt  entitled  to  aspire  to  the  dignity 
of  Lord  Lieutenant.  And  yet  he  knew  the 
pretension  to  be  insupportable.  He  knew 
that  this  piece  of  empty  patronage  had  been 
given  away  over  the  heads  of  his  father  and 
grandfather ;  and  that  there  was  consequently 
no  evidence  of  ministerial  slight  towards 
himself,  in  the  recent  appointment  to  the 
Lieutenancy  of  the  Duke  of  Ancaster,  whose 
family  seat  was  in  an  adjoining  shire,  and 
who  did  not  inhabit,  six  weeks  in  the  year,  the 
shooting  box  appended  to  his  princely  estates, 
extending  over  a  fourth  of  the  county. 

Lord  Delmaine  had,  however,  flattered  him- 
self that  an  exception  would  be  made  in  his 
favour  5  that  the  smallness  of  his  stake  in  the 
county  would  be  overlooked,  in  favour  of  the 
grandeur  of  his  position,  and  his  well  known 
intentions  to  illustrate  the  seat  of  his  Lieu- 
tenancy, with  all  the  household  state  assumed 
by  the  governors  of  the  provinces  of  France,  in 
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the  days  when  departments  were  not ;  and  his 
disappointment  was  great,  as  it  was  unreason- 
able, when  the  Gazette,  among  its  manifold  an- 
nouncements of  the  risings  and  fallings  of  man- 
kind— the  graces  of  royalty  and  the  c^^sgraces  of 
Basinghall  Street  —  proclaimed,  with  becom- 
ing pomp  and  circumstance,  that  the  Duke  of 
Ancaster  was  the  Lord  Lieutenant  after  the 
King^s  own  heart. 

Now,  as  it  was  well  known  that  Morison 
Langley,  though  labouring  under  the  stigma  of 
being  what  is  called  an  independent  member, 
(that  is,  a  member  of  no  value  to  either  party,  and 
consequently,  of  small  account  in  the  eyes  of 
ministers,)  did  happen  to  enjoy,  in  a  supreme 
degree,  the  confidence  of  government;  and 
as  the  jealous  eyes  of  Lord  Delmaine  had 
noted  that  on  the  very  day  succeeding  the 
demise  of  the  late  venerable  Earl  of  Gander- 
goose,  the  deceased  Lord  Lieutenant,  Morison 
Langley,  Esq.,  M.P.  had  an  interview  with 
the  Right  Honourable  Secretary  for  the  Home 
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Department,  albeit  that  interview  related  to 
the  reprieve  of  a  rogue  under  sentence  of  death 
for  horse-stealing,  chose  to  surmise  that  it  re- 
.lated  to  the  disposal  of  the  Lieutenancy/  As 
the  sequel  fell  out,  therefore,  it  was  impossible 
not  to  feel  mistrustful  of  his  kinsman,  in  a  de- 
gree almost  amounting  to  resentment. 

The  parties  had  not  met  since,  though  m.any 
months  had  elapsed,  till  the  dinner  party  given 
by  their  common  relative,  the  Dowager ;  and 
though  the  straightforward  manliness  of  Lang- 
ley  was  such  as  must  have  won  its  way  into 
any  heart  of  which  the  aperture  was  less  narrow 
than  that  of  Lord  Delmaine,  the  Earl  rose 
from  his  claret  with  a  conviction,  that  half  the 
things  said  in  the  frankness  of  his  heart  by 
Morison  Langley,  were  arrows  barbed  against 
himself. 

The  county  member,  who,  on  the  contrary, 
was  really  anxious  to  live  on  a  more  friendly 
footing  with  the  father  of  those  who  were 
cousins   to   his   children,  was  unconscious   of 
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having  given  offence.  It  was  so  much  a  part 
of  his  character  to    think  more  reverentially 

of  those  who  had  ten  acres  of  land  in shire, 

than  those  who  had  a  hundred  elsewhere,  that 
even  his  good  will  towards  Lord  Delmaine 
could  not  utterly  repress  the  demonstrations  in 
which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  indulging.  He 
spoke,  for  instance,  in  the  highest  terms  of  the 
Duke  of  Ancaster — his  friend  through  boyhood 
and  manhood — in  sickness  and  in  health ; 
who  supported  in  the  Upper  House  the  same 
line  of  pohtics  to  which  he  devoted  himself  in 
the  Lower ;  and  Lord  Delmaine,  who  at  that 
moment  would  scarcely  have  bidden  his  coach- 
man tarn  aside  had  it  been  his  Grace^s  fate  to 
fall  under  his  chariot  wheels,  grew  pale  with 
irritation  as  he  listened. 

When  Langley  alluded  to  the  satisfaction  ex- 
perienced by  the  whole  county  in  the  Duke's 
appointment  to  the  Lieutenancy,  Lord  Del- 
maine, though  his  own  hopes  had  been 
shrouded  in  the  reserve  which  enveloped  both 

VOL.    I.  H 
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the  greatest  and  least  of  his  proceedings,  felt 
convinced  that  the  spouse  of  his  kinswoman 
was  triumphing  in  his  mortification  ! 

"  There  are,  of  course,  two  opinions  on  all 
such  points,"  said  the  Earl,  perceiving  that 
Langley  paused  for  a  reply.  "  Many  people 
expected  that  Lord  Grandison  would  have  been 
nominated.'^ 

"  Lord  Grandison  ?  A  man  who  has  no 
residence  in  the  county  ?^'  cried  Mr.  Lang- 
ley. 

'^  He  has  very  fine  property  there  ;  and  the 
appointment  would  have  tempted  him  to  build 
on  the  Grandison  estates." 

"  Scarcely,  I  fear,''  replied  Langley,  with  a 
smile  which  Lord  Delmaine  found  especially 
provoking.  "  Besides,  between  ourselves, 
had  the  appointment  been  offered  to  Lord 
Grandison,  he  would  not  have  accepted  it." 

"  I  really  cannot  agree  in  your  supposition," 
coldly  replied  the  Earl. 

"  It  is  no  supposition,"    persisted  Langley 
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mildly.  "  Grandison  is  one  of  the  oldest 
friends  I  have  in  the  world.  His  opinions  are 
as  well,  perhaps  better,  known  to  me  than  my 
own.  I  regret  to  say  that  his  ahenation  from 
Government  becomes  every  day  more  con- 
firmed ;  and  should  the  Church  question 

but  we  need  not  plunge  into  the  bottomless  pit 
of  politics  ;  suffice  it,  that  I  have  Lord  Gran- 
dison's  own  authority  for  what  I  have  ad- 
vanced.'^ 

Lord  Delmaine  bowed  stiffly.  He  was 
doubly  and  trebly  vexed.  It  happened,  that 
in  spite  of  his  desire  to  propitiate  the  Earl  of 
Grandison  with  a  view  to  the  eventual  ex- 
change of  their  properties,  there  existed  be- 
tween them  a  sort  of  incipient  feud,  which,  in 
former  times,  would  have  exploded  into  a  Ca- 
pulet  and  Montagu  antagonism.  Though  they 
rarely  met,  save  in  that  glorious  house  whose 
occupation  is  to  keep  the  drag-chain  steady  on 
the  vehicle  of  the  state  lest  the  velocity  of  its 
progress    should  become  perilous,  they  hated 
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each  other  with  a  detestation  as  great  as  good- 
breeding  would  sanction.  Their  antipathy  had  its 
origin,  however,  only  in  the  same  pitiful  spleens 
which  originate  the  quarrels  of  so  many  country 
neighbours  ;  the  preservation  of  game  and 
quickset  hedges — the  adjustment  of  tithes — 
the  right  of  watercourses  and  pathways,  and  the 
precedence  of  their  agents'  wives.  Lord  Del- 
maine's  land-steward  thought  him  shamefully 
aggrieved  by  Lord  Grandison  ;  Lord  Grandi- 
son's  auditor  had  not  words  to  express  his  dis- 
gust at  the  shabbiness  of  the  Earl  of  Delmaine  ; 
and  between  the  tale-bearing  and  urging  of 
both,  nothing  but  chilliness  of  temperament  on 
one  part,  and  tenderness  of  conscience  on  the 
other,  could  have  kept  their  principals,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  from  a  hostile  encounter. 

Still,  Lord  Delmaine  could  not  overcome  his 
wish  to  be  on  better  terms  with  one  on  whose 
caprices  depended  the  view  from  his  dining- 
room  windows ;  and,  ever  and  anon,  between 
the  skirmishes  caused  by  the  apprehension  of 
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poachers,  or  the  agitation  of  a  boundary  ques- 
tion, he  would  sidle  forward  with  attempts  to 
ingratiate  himself  w^ith  the  Earl.  He  wished 
to  believe  that,  even  if  the  grand  transfer  of 
property  which  was  to  grace  Chichester  Court 
with  a  domain  enabling  its  turrets  to  stretch 
their  lazy  evening  shadows  to  the  utmost  on 
ground  of  their  own,  did  not  take  place  in  their 
lifetime,  it  might  in  that  of  their  immediate 
descendants.  There  was,  moreover,  a  contin- 
gency which  had  occasionally  glanced  into  the 
mind  of  the  Earl  of  Delmaine,  touching  the 
union  of  his  only  son  with  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Lord  Grandison,  that  seemed  to  convey  a 
hopeful  promise  ;  but  as  Lady  Alice  de  Wen- 
dover  was  scarcely  seventeen  years  of  age — 
not  presented — not  out — he  had  not,  even  to 
the  projected  bridegroom,  ventured  a  hint  upon 
the  subject. 

His  jealousy  of  Morison  Langley^s  intimacy 
with  the  Duke  of  Ancaster  was  aggravated,  ac- 
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cordingly,  by  the  discovery  of  his  close  friend- 
ship with  the  Earl  of  Grandison.  Though  it 
was  scarcely  likely  that  Langley  should  be  de- 
sirous of  exchanging  any  portion  of  his  charm- 
ing estate — an  estate  lying  within  a  ring  fence, 
against  the  coveted  portion  of  Lord  Grandi- 
son^s;  it  was  not  impossible  he  might  have 
views  for  his  son  similar  to  those  of  the  Earl. 
His  influence  would  work  no  evil  in  the  matter 
of  the  disposal  of  his  friend^s  timber,  but  it 
might  lay  violent  hands  on  that  of  Lady  Alice 
de  Wendover. 

Poor  Lord  Delmaine  went  pricking  along  the 
outer  circle  of  the  Regent^s  Park^  accordingly, 
with  his  horse's  nose  scenting  the  earth,  and 
his  own  the  sky,  as  if  trusting  to  read  thereon 
whether  to  make  a  friend  or  an  enemy  of  the 

Honourable  Member  for shire.     At  length, 

having  twice  entangled  himself  among  the  file 
of  carriages  waiting  at  the  Zoological  Gardens, 
he  directed   his   way   homeward,   resolved  to 
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court  the  friendship  of  the  Langleys  in  the  lirst 
instance,  leaving  it  for  that  wide  word  "  here- 
after/^ to  determine  w^hether  the  intimacy, 
once  formed,  were  worth  preserving. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

Do  not  smile  at  me  that  1  boast  her  off ; 

For  thou  shalt  find  she  will  outstrip  all  praise, 

And  make  it  halt  behind  her. 

SHAKSPEARE. 

The  Earl  of  Grandison,  though  the  fidus 
Achates  of  so  sober  a  character  as  Morison 
Langley  the  county  Member,  was  what  the 
world  calls  "  a  deuced  odd  fellow.'^  His 
habits  of  conduct  were  strictly  in  accordance 
with  the  dignity  of  his  position  ;  but  his  habits 
of  thinking  and  speaking  were  somewhat  more 
erratic.  After  commencing  life  with  the  usual  al- 
lotment of  generous  enthusiasm,  the  fatal  dowry 
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of  youth,  the  moment  of  disappointment  which 
to  some  men  brings  gloomy  despair,  had  inspired 
Lord  Grandison  with  a  kind  of  reckless  joculari- 
ty, one  of  the  many  forms  of  mental  desperation. 
He  affected  a  mood  of  Epicurean  philosophy,  as 
if  resolved  to  enjoy  to  the  utmost  his  abundant 
share  of  the  good  things  of  this  world ;  though 
the  supreme  spirit  of  excellence  he  had  as- 
cribed to  them  had  been  found  wanting. 

The  disappointment  which  had  brought  him 
to  this  bitter  view  of  human  life,  was  of  a  nature, 
nevertheless,  to  inspire  more  gentle  repinings  ; 
of  a  nature,  had  Lord  Grandison  been  a  man 
of  religious  conviction,  to  elevate  his  soul  to  a 
higher  sphere,  rather  than  debase  it  to  grovell- 
ing materialism.  He  had  lost,  in  the  prime  of 
her  youth  and  beauty,  a  beloved  wife ;  a  wo- 
man congenial  with  all  his  thoughts  and  as- 
sociations— and  in  child-bed  too — that  still 
more  distressing  bond  of  conjugal  regret. 
Startled,  almost  stunned,  by  the  suddenness 
of  the  blow,  Lord  Grandison^s  heart  hardened 
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itself  against  the  chastisements  of  God.  He 
felt  injured  by  the  affliction  that  had  befallen 
him.  Instead  of  attempting  to  knit  anew  the 
broken  chain  of  domestic  happiness,  he  re- 
solved to  explore  a  field  whose  enjoyments  are 
of  a  less  casual  nature.  Instead  of  seeking 
consolation,  he  sought  diversion.  In  the  bit- 
terness of  his  soul,  he  began  to  laugh  and  jest 
at  the  foUies  and  hypocrisies  of  life  ;  -  sparing 
nobody,  not  even  himself.  But  as  his  philoso- 
phy was  far  from  of  an  ascetic  nature,  as 
his  tub  consisted  of  one  of  the  best  houses  in 
town,  and  his  dish  of  herbs  of  tlie  best  dinner 
served  by  the  most  profound  cook,  his  Lord- 
ship^s  school  became  wonderfully  popular. 

While  conducting  himself  in  all  the  great  re- 
lations of  life  with  scrupulous  propriety,  Lord 
Grandison  did  not  hesitate  to  indulge  in  the 
most  indecorous  illusions  ; — laughing  at  King 
and  Constitution — the  Mitre  and  the  Wool- 
sack, with  complete  unreserve.  Still,  there 
was   one  point  on   which   he   observed   such 
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punctilious  decency,  as  to  justify  the  high 
opinion  in  which  he  was  held  by  Morison 
Langley.  In  all  that  regarded  the  education 
of  his  daughters,  the  formalities  of  his  house 
were  exemplary.  In  all  respects,  the  intentions 
of  the  late  amiable  Lady  Grandison,  towards 
her  children,  were  carried  into  effect.  Nay, 
the  poor  widower,  in  the  first  outbreak  of  his 
wretchedness,  had  gone  so  far  as  to  induce 
Lady  Mary  Langley  to  give  up  her  claims  upon 
the  excellent  person  who  was  then  superintend- 
ing the  education  of  Ceciha,  for  whom  his  wife 
had  entertained  a  high  opinion. 

^^  1  ou  are  able  to  preside  over  your  child's 
training — to  afford  her  an  example  1"  was  tlie 
plea  of  the  Earl.  "  Have  pity  upon  my  mo- 
therless girls  !^' 

And  Lady  Mary,  aware  that  the  late  Coun- 
tess had,  in  truth,  cited  Mrs.  Bennet  as  the 
model  she  was  desirous  to  follow  in  seeking  an 
instructress  for  Lady  Alicia,  benevolently  made 
the  sacrifice.     Alive  to  Lord  Grandison's  dis- 
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tracted  state  of  mind,  she  considered  it  a  Chris- 
tian duty  to  introduce  into  his  household  a 
person  capable,  amid  the  general  disorder,  of 
affording  a  mother's  counsels  to  the  mother- 
less. 

She  had  never  repented  the  act  of  self-denial. 
Her  own  Cecilia,  with  a  less  accomplished  pre- 
ceptress, had  been  thrown  more  into  her  hands ; 
while  the  conduct  of  Mrs.  Bennet  in  the  es- 
tabhshment  of  the  eccentric  Earl,  proved  such 
as  to  justify  the  general  prejudice  in  her  favour. 
Lady  Alicia  was  expanding  into  womanhood, 
all  that  the  doating  affection  of  her  father  could 
desire  ;  her  two  fair  sisters  presented  progres- 
sive portraits  of  herself;  and  the  Earl  of 
Grandison  had  every  excuse  for  the  conviction, 
that  had  their  mother  survived,  she  could  not 
have  directed  with  fonder  care  the  for«iation 
of  their  minds  and  manners. 

Lady  Alicia  was  now  advancing  in  her  seven- 
teenth year  ;  and  was  truly,  as  her  father  some- 
times gratified  himself  by  asserting  to  his  vene- 
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rated  friend  Lady  Mary,  as  pure  and  lovely  as 
an  angel.  She  had  derived,  indeed,  some  ad- 
vantage from  the  bereavement  so  much  de- 
plored. Unspoiled  by  indulgence — uninjured 
by  premature  encounter  with  the  flatteries  of 
the  world — unexcited  by  introduction  into  ju- 
venile fetes  or  the  meretricious  pages  of  an 
annual — Ahcia  had  heard  no  commendations  of 
her  beauty,  no  encomiums  of  her  talents.  Du- 
ring the  London  season,  Lord  Grandison 
allowed  his  girls  and  their  governess  to  take 
possession  of  his  old-fashioned  family  villa  at 
Hanwell,  so  as  to  combine  the  advantages  of 
London  masters  and  country  air ;  and  the  mo- 
ment Parhament  was  up,  away  .they  all  went 
again  to  his  seat  in  Cheshire,  to  inhale  the  sea- 
breezes,  and  expand  into  the  full  develop- 
ment of  girlish  loveliness. 

Not  one  of  Lord  Grandison's  London  asso- 
ciates had  so  much  as  beheld  his  daughters. 
The  little  recluses  were  visited  three  or  four 
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times  every  spring  by  the  Langleys,  who  had 
given  them  such  signal  proofs  of  affection. 
But  the  gay  set  with  whom  he  Hved,  laughed^ 
and  jested,  his  co-mates  of  the  club  and 
opera,  Blackwall  dinners,  and  potations  of 
Hochheimer — had  no  more  than  a  vague  idea 
that  the  bon  vivant  Earl  was  a  family  man. 

There  was  something  almost  affecting  in 
the  celerity  with  which  the  sarcastic  Lord 
Grandison  was  in  a  moment  recalled  from 
worldly  discussions,  by  the  remotest  allusion 
to  his  daughters^  or  their  lost  mother.  His 
"  poor  Mary'^  was  still  enshrined  in  the  inner- 
most sanctuary  of  his  heart.  Whatever  weeds 
might  spring  around  the  hallowed  image,  there 
it  still  abided,  stedfast  upon  its  altar.  In  the 
height  of  the  orgie,  in  the  wildest  phrenzy  of 
excess,  a  mere  whisper  of  the  one  loved  name 
recalled  him  to  himself.  At  sight  of  the  girls, 
a  spirit  of  regeneration  seemed  to  possess  him. 
In  their  presence  he  never  uttered  an  unseemly 
jest,   a  reckless  sentiment.     They  were  hers — 
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they  were  "  poor  Mary's/'  and,  as  such^  dedi- 
cated to  the  most  beatific  hoHness. 

Of  late,  indeed,  about  the  period  when 
Lord  Delmaine  fancied  him  ambitious  of 
becoming  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Gustos  Rotulo- 
rum  of  the  shire  of — — ,  (an  honour  for  which, 
par  parenthese^  he  cared  no  more  than  to  have 
become  a  compounder  of  the  King's  cheese- 
cakes,) he  had  begun  to  entertain  a  new  sense  of 
parental  inquietude,  on  noticing  the  developed 
lovehness  of  his  eldest  daughter.  Suitors  would 
soon  present  themselves  for  her  hand.  The 
eldest  of  his  co-heiresses  was  a  match  for  a 
prince,  even  without  reference  to  Alicia's  per 
sonal  attractions ;  and  how  was  Ae,  so  little 
skilled  in  the  mysteries  of  the  female  heart,  so 
alive  to  the  worthlessness  of  the  male,  to  dis- 
criminate between  merit  and  its  semblance 
among  the  pretenders  to  her  hand  ?  "  Poor 
Mary  ^'  would  have  decided  in  a  minute  !  He 
fancied  that  a  tender  mother's  instinct  must, 
in  such  cases,  be  infallible.     But   how   was   a 
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widowed  father  to  venture,  unassisted,  upon 
Lady  Alicia's  introduction  into  the  world; 
how  watch  over  and  protect  her  there,  when 
surrounded  by  its  temptations  ? 

Anxieties  of  this  description  often  rendered 
his  pillow  sleepless.  He  had  absolute  reHance 
upon  the  excellent  wife  of  his  friend  Langley — 
^'  poor  Mary's^^  venerated  companion ;  but 
could  he  hope  that  her  Ladyship,  with  a  grown 
up  daughter  of  her  own,  would  devote  much 
time  or  thought  to  the  introduction  of  another  ? 
No  ;  nothing  short  of  a  mother  could  sympa- 
thize in  the  terrors  with  which  he  reflected 
upon  the  influence  of  the  next  few  years  upon 
the  happiness  of  his  child  ! 

Meanwhile,  unconscious  of  the  apprehensions 
of  which  she  was  the  object,  Alicia  grew  and 
grew,  till  even  Mrs.  Bennet  thought  it  almost 
time  she  should  exchange  Mrs.  Marcet's  con- 
versations for  those  of  the  fashionable  world. 
Though  tall  and  finely  formed,  there  was  some- 
thing younger  than  her  age  in  the  appearance 
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of  the  new  beauty.  By  constantly  sharing  the 
sports  and  avocations  of  sisters  considerably 
her  juniors,  Alicia  retained  the  tastes  and 
simplicity  of  childhood,  even  after  attaining  a 
woman's  grace  and  intelligence.  The  transpa- 
rency of  her  complexion,  which  caused  its 
tints  to  vary  almost  with  every  word — the 
charm  of  the  long  black  lashes  veiling  her 
dark  grey  eyes — the  \'ivid  redness  of  her  lips 
— all  the  freshness  of  extreme  youth,  tended 
to  enhance  the  natural  graces  of  a  deportment 
undismayed  by  the  embarrassments  of  arti- 
ficial life. 

"  She  is  too  pretty  to  remain  with  us  long, 
my  dear  Mrs.  Bennet,"  cried  the  Earl,  aside 
to  his  representative,  when,  having  arrived 
unexpectedly  one  morning  at  Hanwell,  he  found 
the  three  girls  amusing  themselves  upon  the 
lawn,  and  stood  beside  the  governess  watching 
their  sports.  "  Hush,  hush  P*  she  exclaimed, 
"  hush,  I  entreat  you,  my  Lord ;  do  not  let 
such  expressions  escape  your  lips  in  her  hear- 
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ing.  I  have  brought  her  up  without  allowing 
her  thought  to  stray  one  single  moment  to  the 
probability  of  any  change  in  her  situation/' 

Lord  Grandison  smiled  indulgently  at  the 
good  woman's  earnestness,  as  he  proceeded  to 
fold  his  children,  one  by  one,  to  his  bosom ; 
but  he  smiled  in  other  guise  as  he  rode  home- 
wards to  a  formal  dinner  at  the  Duke  of  An- 
caster's,  and  reflected  within  himself  that  Mrs. 
Bennetts  reserves  were,  perhaps,  too  compre- 
hensive. 

"  No  man  can  be  more  disposed  than  I.  am 
to  maintain  the  purity  of  the  female  mind,'' 
mused  the  Earl ;  "  but,  by  Jove,  this  good 
woman  seems  a  trifle  inclined  towards  prudery ! 
— My  girls  are  not  to  be  Utopians.  They 
must  abide  in  the  world  as  it  is,  and  fulfil  the 
duties  incumbent  on  their  sex.  —  Another 
month  or  two,  and  Alice  will  perhaps  be 
wooed ;— another  year  or  two,  and  she  will  be 
a  wife  and  mother; — and  yet,  according  to 
Mrs.  Bennet's  system,  this  possibility  has  been 
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kept  out  of  her  view  as  something  unnatural  and 
monstrous.  The  poor  child  has  seen  only  her 
governess  and  masters — read  nothing  but "  her 
lesson-books ; — is  this  fitting  preparation  for 
the  crowd  into  which^  under  governance  so 
unskilful  as  mine^  she  is  about  to  be  precipi- 
tated ?  Oh  !  my  poor  Mary  !  Had  she  lived  to 
share  with  me  this  anxious  moment,  I  should 
not  experience  these  panics  !'' 

The  result  of  the  long  train  of  reflexions  to 
which  these  were  a  prelude,  was  a  determina- 
tion, on  the  part  of  the  Earl,  that  his  girls  and 
their  governess  should  take  up  their  abode 
with  him  in  Park  Lane,  in  the  course  of  a  week 
or  two.  Hitherto,  he  had  never  steadily  con- 
templated the  marriage  of  his  daughter.  The 
sudden  death  of  his  wife  had  inspired  him  with 
so  profound  a  conviction  of  the  precariousness 
of  human  life,  that  when  serious,  he  considered 
it  unlawful  to  project  the  future  establishment 
of  one  who  might  be,  at  any  moment,  snatched 
from  his  arms,  and  when  in  his  ordinary  mood. 
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he  treated  as  a  jest  those  providential  arrange- 
ments of  parents  for  the  future  alHances  of 
their  children,  which  are  pretty  sure  to  form 
the  groundwork  of  mutual  disgust. 

But  now  that  Lady  AHcia  stood  before  him 
in  the  maturity  of  her  maidenly  beauty,  a 
sudden  apprehension  struck  him  that  he  had, 
in  some  respects,  neglected  her  interests.  He 
thought  her  too  rare  a  creature  to  be  left  to  the 
hazards  and  courtships  of  a  London  season.  It 
behoved  him  to  be  trebly  select  in  the  choice 
of  those  who  were  to  be  familiarly  admitted  to 
his  house.  It  was  not  alone  that  the  roues 
his  boon  companions,  must  be  excluded  so  soon 
as  Lady  Alicia  came  to  preside  at  his  table, 
but  he  must  be  careful  that  none  of  the  agree- 
able vauriens  de  bonne  compagnie  whose  per- 
sonal address  too  often  recommends  them  to 
the  favour  of  an  inexperienced  girl,  found 
their  way  to  her  feet. 

Glancing  round  the  circle  of  his  male  ac- 
quaintance of  an  age  and  condition  to  aspire  to 
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the  hand  of  Lady  AUcia  de  Wendover,  there 
was  literally  only  one  on  whom  his  thoughts 
could  rest  with  complacency^  as  a  partner  for 
her,  even  in  the  dance.     There  was  only  one 
young  man  on  whose  arm  he  could  bear  the 
thoughts  of  seeing  her  traverse  the  glittering 
ball-room.     Augustus  Langley,  who  had  grown 
up  to  manhood  under  his  eyes,  the  idol  of  the 
family  the   Earl  most  respected  in  the  world, 
was  just  such  a  son  as  he  would  have  chosen 
for  himself.     In   the   country,  in  London,  at 
college.  Lord  Grandison  had  anxiously  watched 
his  progress,  as  one  upon  whose  well-doing  in 
life  depended  in  a  great  measure  the  happiness 
of  his  friend ;  and  he  was  forced  to  admit  that 
the  partiality  of  the  Langleys,  for  this  hope  of 
their  house,  was  well  founded,  and  the  conduct 
of  Augustus  unexceptionable. 

"  It  would  be  the  joy  of  my  life  to  call  that 
spirited  lad  my  son-in-law,^^  was  his  ultimate 
reflection.  "  With  Augustus  Langley,  I  should 
have  no  reserves — no    anxieties — no    inbreak 
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into  my  domestic  comfort.  But  such  a  pro- 
ject, I  am  convinced,  would  never  present 
itself  to  his  father^  whose  fortune  scarcely 
justifies  a  proposal  to  the  heiress  of  ten  thou- 
sand a  year — and  should  Alice  make  a  match 
that  suits  me,  of  as  much  more.  Young 
Langley,  too,  may  have  other  inclinations. 
He  is  moving  in  the  world.  He  has  had 
plenty  of  leisure  to  look  about  him.  He  may 
be  in  love — even  engaged.  On  the  whole,  it 
would  be  as  well  perhaps  to  lose  no  further 
time  in  making  the  young  people  acquainted 
with  each  other,  and  giving  them,  at  least,  a 
chance  of  realizing  my  wishes.  In  a  fortnight,, 
Ahcia  will  be  seventeen  ;  and  from  that  day, 
she  shall  take  the  head  of  my  table,  and  be 
presented  at  the  next  drawing-room.  That 
favour  I  am  sure  of  obtaining  from  Lady 
Mary.  I  must  feel  my  way  afterwards  ;  and 
above  all,  not  appear  desirous  to  force  my  girl 
upon  her  as  a  daughter-in-law.'^ 

With  regard  to   any  other  family  than  the 
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Langleys,  such  a  supposition  could  have  hardly 
presented  itself.  For  Lady  Alicia  de  Wendo- 
yer  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  matches  of 
the  day ;  and  it  was  only  the  strict  seclusion 
of  her  education,  that  prevented  her  having 
been  already  invested  by  [the  newspapers 
with  the  disgusting  publicity  with  which 
the  English  journals  delight  in  desecrating  the 
mysteries  of  aristocratic  life. 

But  it  was  not  alone  the  gentle  immortality  of 
the  Morning  Post  from  which  her  name  was  with- 
held. Even  those  who  called  themselves  Lord 
Grandison^s  friends,  even  those  who  for  years 
had  been  laughing  at  his  jokes,  eating  his  good 
dinners,  and  giving  him  bad  ones  in  return'— 
even  the  most  intimate  of  his  intimates,  knew 
nothing  definitive  concerning  his  daughters. 
The  peerage  informed  them  that  he  was  a 
widower,  and  said  nothing  of  the  demise  of  the 
children  who  figured  there  as  the  rapid 
result  of  his  wedded  life.  But  there  was 
so  little  of  the   family-man   about   him,  that 
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these  tender  pledges  might  have  evaporated 
from  the  face  of  the  earth,  or  were  possibly  not 
of  a  nature  to  gratify  the  cravings  of  parental 
vanity. 

A  few  of  those  whose  visits  to  Grandison 
House  had  extended  beyond  the  day's  battue 
to  which  twice  or  thrice,  in  the  shooting  seasom 
Lord  Grandison's  friends  and  neighbours  were 
invited,  recalled  to  mind  having  occasionally 
crossed  in  the  grounds  three  slips  of  girls  in 
white  frocks  and  straw  bonnets,  escorted  by  a 
dowdy  woman,  either  nurse  or  governess,  all 
four  of  whom  curtsied  on  their  approach  ;  and 
one  or  two  had  even  caught  a  glimpse  of  Mrs. 
Bennet  or  Alicia,  emerging  at  an  early  hour 
from  the  library,  where  they  had  been  to  con- 
sult some  map  or  chart  too  large  for  transporta- 
tion to  the  school-room.  But  no  one  felt  suffi- 
ciently interested  to  make  further  inquiries. 

Even  Lord  Delmaine,  whose  chimera  of 
appropriating  the  Wilsmere  woodlands,  by 
means  of  a  marriage  between  his  only  son  and 
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the  daughter  of  the  Earl,  had  never  taken  the 
trouble  to  ask  more  than  his  memory  and  the 
peerage  suggested  — namely,  that  Lady  Alicia 
de  Wendover  had  nearly  attained  her  eight- 
eenth year.  As  for  the  gossiping  coterie  in 
Upper  Grosvenor  Street,  including  all  its 
ramifications,  her  very  existence  was  unknown 
to  them.  The  Dowager  sometimes  discussed 
Lord  Grandison  as  "  that  horrid  man  in  Park 
Lane,  who  gives  such  famous  dinners,  and 
says  such  infamous  things;^'  but  of  his  pro- 
geny, she  knew  nothing. 

"  Pray  who  was  with  your  mother  last 
night  at  the  Opera }''  she  inquired  one  day 
of  her  grandson  Augustus,  stopping  him  in  the 
Park  for  the  purpose — though  the  pace  at 
which  he  was  proceeding  ought  to  have  warned 
her  that  he  was  in  haste. 

^^  Last  night  at  the  Opera  ? — My  sister,  I 
suppose."" 

"  Cecilia,  of  course.     But  another  lady  was 

VOL.    I.  I 
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of  the  party.     Mrs.  Crouch  tells  me  that  a 
stranger  sat  at  the  back  of  the  box." 

"  Indeed  ! — Shamefully  rude  of  them  ! — I 
will  scold  Cissy  for  it.     Good  morning." 

^^  Don't  go  yet ;  I  have  a  message  for  your 
mother.  I  want  to  know  where  she  gets — 
surely^  you  must  have  heard  her  mention  whom 
she  was  going  to  take  to  the  opera  ?  Three 
women  squeezed  into  a  pit-box ! — I  never 
heard  of  such  a  thing  !" 

^^  Nor  I  ! — You  said  you  wanted  to  know 
where  my  mother  procured — what  ? — Pray  tell 
me,  for  I  am  in  haste.^^ 

^^  Weren't  you  at  the  Opera,  yourself 
then?" 

"  Not  last  night." 

^'  You  were  wrong.  A  young  man,  who  res- 
pects himself,  should  always  be  seen  there  on 
Tuesdays,  during  the  first  act  of  the  ballet.'^ 

"  Thanks  for  the  hint.     Last  night  I  was 
at     the    House,    to    hear    my    father    speak 
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on  the  Irish  question ;  and,  as  the  debate  was 
adjourned,  I  am  hastening  thither  again." 

"  The  House — always  the  House  ?'  angrily 
mumbled  the  Dowager.  "  Treading  in  your  fa- 
ther's steps,  I  see.  Thirty  years  has  he  made 
a  slave  of  himself!  And  for  what,  pray? — 
What  honours  has  he  obtained  ?  What  has 
the  nation  done  for  him  ?  And  now,  forsooth, 
his  son  is  to  chain  himself  to  the  same  oar  ! — 
The  House,  indeed  !" 

•^Has  your  Ladyship  any  further  com- 
mands ?'^  demanded  Augustus,  uncertain  what 
sort  of  a  litany  his  grandmother  might  be  re- 
citing in  the  corner  of  her  famdy  coach. 

"  None,  if  you  are  on  your  way  to  the 
House  of  Commons,'^  cried  she,  in  a  pet.  "  I 
have  no  interest,  thank  God,  in  any  such 
'^black-guard  bear-garden,^  as  your  father's 
friend.  Lord  Grandison,  called  it  the  other 
night.'' 

"  Did  he  ?  Just  like  him  !  Ah  !  by  the  way, 
if  my  mother  had  any  one  besides  Cecilia  with 
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her  last  night  at  the  Opera,  depend  upon  it,  it 
was  Lord  Grandison's  daughter." 

^'  Lord  Grandison  ?  Pho,  pho  !  his  girls  are 
children.     He  has  no  daughter  out  1" 

"  He  has  one  just  coming  out.  She  is  to  be 
presented  at  the  next  drawing-room.^' 

^^  Lideed  ?  Are  you  quite  sure  ?  Very  ex- 
traordinary that  I  should  have  heard  nothing  of 
it !     What  sort  of  a  girl  is  she  ?'^ 

"  Like  other  sorts  of  girls,  I  conclude." 

''  Pretty  ?'' 

"  I  have  never  seen  her.^^ 

'^  Never  seen  her  ?  and  prefer  stewing  your- 
self to  rags  in  the  bad  air  of  the  gallery, 
to '^ 

"  With  the  intimacy  that  subsists  between 
the  families,  I  am  not  likely  to  want  opportu- 
nities of  seeing  her.  —  Besides,  I  am  not  par- 
tial to  young  ladies  in  pinafores,^'  cried  Augus- 
tus, growing  impatient.  "And  now  I  must 
really  wish  you  good  morning,  for  I  am  an  Ifour 
after  my  time.^^ 
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It  was,  in  truth,  Lady  Alicia  de  Wendover, 
who,  on  the  occasion  in  question,  had  been  in- 
augurated under  Lady  Mary  Langley's  protec- 
tion, into  the  enchantments  of  an  Italian  Opera ; 
and  who  had  returned  home,  so  excited  by  the 
joy  of  hearing  her  favourite  music  executed 
■  with  a  degree  of  perfection,  such  as  her  utmost 
imagination  had  never  ascribed  to  the  art,  that 
poor  Mrs.  Bennet  was  actually  terrified  at  her 
enthusiasm. 

On  the  Saturday  following,  Lady  Mary, 
sympathizing  with  her  innocent  joy,  petitioned 
Lord  Grandison  that  Lady  Alicia  might  again 
accompany  her.  But,  even  this  second  time, 
Augustus  saw  nothing  more  than  that  the 
young  lady  he  jumped  from  the  carriage  to 
hand  in  by  the  light  of  the  lamps  in  Park 
Lane,  was  tall,  and  dressed  in  white.  After 
hurriedly  escorting  his  mother's  party  to  her 
box,  he  withdrew  to  his  stall,  or,  if  the  truth 
must  be  told,  to  Lady  Gransden^s  box,  the 
centre  of  attraction  to  all  the  young  men  of  his 
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set.  Not  that  he  was  an  especial  admirer  of 
the  Viscountess— Augustus's  thoughts  were 
far  too  much  engrossed  by  the  question  of  the 
preceding  night,  and  debating  it  over  again  with 
every  pubhc  man  he  could  coax  into  an  argu- 
ment, to  agitate  his  mind  concerning  either 
black,  brown,  or  fair.  His  incentive  to  cultivate 
Lady  Gransden's  smiles  was  a  sort  of  restless 
jealousy  of  those  she  was  said,  by  the  Dowager 
and  Lady  Meliora,  to  bestow  upon  his  cousin. 
Almost  every  young  man,  on  first  entering 
into  society,  selects  some  other,  rather  older 
and  of  higher  condition  than  himself,  as  an  ob- 
ject of  peevish  rivalshij).  Lord  Chichester  was 
at  once  the  glass  of  fashion  and  the  hete  noire 
of  Augustus  Langley.  It  was  all  the  Dowager's 
doing.  From  the  time  her  grandson  reached 
his  Horace  and  Homer,  she  had  taken  delight 
in  twitting  the  boy  with  the  superior  scholar- 
ship of  her  great  grandson — his  predecessor  at 
Eton ;  and,  though  there  was  just  the  differ- 
ence of  age  between  the  two  that  ought  to  have 
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rendered  rivalship  impossible,  young  Langley, 
instead  of  applauding  in  his  cousin  the  ac- 
quirements to  which  he  would  have  done  en- 
thusiastic justice  in  any  other  man,  had  scarcely 
patience  to  hear  every  vacation,  in  Grosvenor 
Street,  "  x\t  fifteen.  Lord  Chichester  had  ac- 
complished so  and  so.  At  nineteen,  Chichester 
took  his  degree.  Few  young  men  of  the  day 
are  likely  to  distinguish  themselves  like  Lord 
Chichester  ?' 

Still  more  was  he  provoked,  when  the  same 
partiality  pursued  him  to  Langley  Park.  Du- 
ring the  single  winter  passed  by  his  cousin  in 

shire,  previous  to  setting  off  on  the  grand 

tour,  he  had  become  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  Langley  family;  and  both  Lady  Mary  and  Ce- 
cilia were  now  almost  as  fond  as  the  Dowager 
of  repeating,  ''  Chichester  does  this,"  or  "  Chi- 
chester says  that.^'  Chichester  was  already, 
par  excellence^  their  admirable  Crichton ;  and 
Augustus  grew  more  jealous  of  him  than  before. 
It  was  a  weakness — he   was   conscious  of  it — 
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he  was  ashamed  of  it — even  before  it  had  been 
pointed  out  to  him  by  his  sister.  Yet  still,  he 
continued  to  make  Lord  Delmaine's  son  the 
object,  not  of  his  imitation,  but  his  emulation. 
If  Chichester  wore  a  brown  coat,  he  tried  to  look 
better  in  a  blue  ;  —if  Chichester  sported  a  new 
cab,  Augustus  continued  to  persuade  his  father 
into  a  phaeton.  They  were  excellent  friends. 
They  walked  arm  in  arm  into  the  same  club ; 
yet  still  Augustus  Langley  was  miserable  when- 
ever his  cousin  excelled  him  in  so  much  as 
a  game  of  bilUards.  He  was  beginning  to  wear 
his  life  out  at  tennis,  simply  because  he  had 
heard  Lord  Chichester  quoted  at  Oxford,  as 
the  best  racket  in  the  university. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  his  present  attend- 
ance upon  Lady  Gransden;  and  as  the 
Viscountess  was  really  an  agreeable  unaffected 
woman,  it  was  no  great  sacrifice  to  his  foible, 
to  sit  Saturday  after  Tuesday,  and  Tuesday 
after  Saturday  in  her  Opera  box,  till  his  attend- 
ance  upon  his  mother,  and  sister  summoned 
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him  away.  There,  indeed,  his  duties  interfered 
with  his  pleasures ;  for  while  busy  in  escorting 
Lady  Mary  to  her  carriage,  Lord  Chichester 
was  receiving  the  thanks  of  Lady  Gransden 
for  similar  attentions.  He  was  vexed,  therefore, 
on  hearing  that  Lord  Grandison^s  young 
daughter  was  frequently  to  accompany  his 
family,  lest  it  should  entail  the  necessity  of  an 
earher  departure,  and  abridge  his  attendance  on 
the  lady  of  Lord  Chichester's  thoughts. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  any  one  so  perfectly 
lovely !"  was  Cecilia's  observation  to  her 
brother,  as  they  stood  together  a  moment  in 
the  drawing  room  in  Eaton  Square,  on  the 
Saturday  night  after  returning  from  the  Opera. 

'^  She  is  very  pretty,  certainly.  Those 
velvet  dahlias  in  her  hair,  were  remarkably 
becoming.^' 

'^  Dahlias  ? — you  are  dreaming.  She  had 
nothing  in  her  hair,''  said  Miss  Langley,  taking 
up  her  candlestick. 

^'  You  want  to  ascertain,  eh  Cecilia,  whether 
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I  am  as  unobservant  as  ever  of  women^s  dress  ? 
But  on  this  occasion^  catechize  me  as  strictly 
as  you  wiil^  I  tell  you  she  had  on  crimson 
velvet  dahlias  with  diamond  centres.'^ 

"  And  /  assure  you  she  had  nothing  at  all. 
It  would  be  scandalous  to  disgrace  those 
raven  bandeaux^  with  the  foreign  aid  of  orna- 
ment." 

"  Bandeaux  ?  It  is  you^  my  dear  Cecilia, 
who  are  dreaming ! — Lady  Gransden's  light 
brown  ringlets  are  proverbial.  Ask  your  friend 
Chichester  about  Lady  Gransden's  silken 
ringlets  l'^ 

"  I  was  not  talking  of  Lady  Gransden." 

"Of  whom,  then?'' 

''  Of  Alicia — of  Lord  Grandison's  dauo;hter. 
Sincerely,  don't  you  think  her  the  most  beau- 
tiful girl  you  ever  saw  ?'' 

^*  Sincerely  you  put  me  to  the  blush  ;  for  to 
say  the  truth,  I  never  even  looked  at  her  ?'' 
cried  Augustus.  "  One  had  never  heard  her 
spoken  of  as  a  beauty  ;  and  I,  therefore — '' 
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"  Mamma  always  said  she  would  turn  out 
handsome/*  observed  Cecilia,  proceeding  to 
the  door.  "  But  who  could  foresee  that  lovely 
countenance^  that  graceful  figure  !  I  really 
could  not  keep  my  eyes  on  the  stage.'^ 

"  Miss  CeciUa  Langley  was  afraid  of  being 
eclipsed,  then,  that  she  kept  her  friend  all  the 
evening  in  the  back  ground  ? — I  did  peep  at 
you  once  from  behind  Lady  Gransden's  cur- 
tain, and  could  not  get  a  glimpse  of  the  stran- 
ger." 

"  Lord  Grandison  requested  it  might  be  so. 
Alicia  is  not  yet  out,  you  know — not  yet  pre- 
sented— and  he  does  not  wish  her  to  attract 
too  much  attention.^' 

^^  A  very  cool  expectation  on  hi^  part,  upon 
my  honour  ! — One  would  imagine  his  daughter 
a  second  Helen. ^^ 

"  And  so  she  is  !" 

'^  Pho,  pho,  pho,  pho  ! — You  little  misses  are 
so  charmed  to  make  miracles  of  each  other  V^ 
continued  he,  checking  a  vawn,  and    accom- 
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panying  his  good  night  to  his  sister  with  an 
affectionate  kiss  on  the  forehead.  ^'  However, 
I  have  so  much  faith  in  my  mother's  prognos- 
tications, that  I  promise  to  sit  out  a  whole 
act  with  you  in  honour  of  Lady  AUcia  de  Wen- 
dover,  the  first  night  she  accompanies  you 
to  the  Opera.'' 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

Tell  me,  daughter ! 
How  stands  your  disposition  to  be  married  ? 
Ju,     It  is  an  honour  that  I  dream  not  of. 

SHAKSPEARE. 

Poor  Mrs.  Bennet ! — It  was  a  trying  mo- 
ment for  her  when  the  lovely  girl,  whose 
thoughts,  for  fifteen  years  past,  she  had  been 
striving  to  detach  from  all  perception  of  her 
own  loveliness,  was  carried  off,  arrayed  in 
the  enhancements  of  fashion,  to  be  exposed  to 
the  admiring  gaze  of  thousands  of  spectators  ! 
Governesses  are  seldom  endowed  with  a 
comprehensive  spirit;  if  they  were,  few  of 
them  would  remain  governesses.     Their  school- 
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room  philosophy  contents  itself  with  exacting 
the  daily  performance  of  an  incalculable  number 
of  tasks.  Few  of  them  look  to  the  expansion 
of  the  mind  under  their  charge — still  fewer  to 
the  ultimate  object  of  its  expansion.  Know- 
ledge is  made  the  end,  and  not  the  means  of 
wisdom ;  and  grammar,  geography,  history, 
and  Grossman's  catechism,  duly  learned  and 
well  recollected,  suffice  as  the  groundwork 
of  every  social  virtue. 

Mrs.  Bennet,  in  assuring  Lord  Grandison 
that  his  daughter  was  remarkably  well  informed 
for  her  years,  meant  only  that  her  memory  was 
stored  with  historical  events,  and  that  she 
played  and  painted  better  than  most  girls  of 
her  age  : — while  the  Earl,  on  the  contrary,  un- 
derstood her  to  express  that  Lady  Alicia  was 
qualified  to  take  a  part  in  general  conversation, 
to  exercise  a  sufficient  judgment  in  the  little 
emergencies  of  society — to  act,  in  short,  the 
part  of  one  whom  a  few  months  might  invest 
with  the  responsable  duties  of  a  wife. 
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In  point  of  fact^  no  foreign  damsel  of  dis- 
tinction issuing  from  the  gates  of  her  convent, 
to  appear  at  the  altar,  could  be  more  igno- 
rant of  the  minor  morals  of  society,  than 
Lady  Alicia  de  Wendover.  In  the  case  of  the 
foreign  damsel,  indeed,  the  deficiency  would 
be  comparatively  unimportant,  nothing  being 
required  of  her  beyond  a  pretty  simper,  imply- 
ing that  at  present  she  had  no  opinions  of  her 
own ; — whereas  the  freedom  of  speech  and 
action  allowed  to  English  girls,  assigns  them 
a  place  as  members  of  society,  and  exacts  some- 
thing of  them  in  return. 

All,  however,  that  Mrs.  Bennet  suggested 
to  her  pupil  in  deference  to  the  usages  of  the 
worlds  was  to  be  careful  to  answer  when  spoken 
to,  and  to  phrase  her  reply  according  to  the 
exact  rank  of  the  interlocutor  ;  to  offer  seats 
to  her  female  visitants ;  and  to  dance  her  very 
best  when  so  fortunate  as  to  be  favoured  with 
a  partner.  AU  else  would  follow  as  a  matter 
of  course.     x\s  she  was  to  remain  on  the  spot. 
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for  the  care  of  Lady  Helen  and  Lady  Mary, 
all  future  dilemmas  might  be  referred  to  her 
judgment.  The  good  woman  evidently  fancied 
her  authority  was  to  be  undiminished ;  nay, 
that  on  the  morning  following  her  first  Al- 
macks_,  Lady  Alicia  was  to  re-enter  the  school- 
room with  all  her  former  docile  simplicity,  and 
finish  the  chapters  they  had  still  to  go  through 
together,  for  the  completion  of  their  course  of 
universal  history. 

Mrs.  Bennet  could  scarcely,  however,  forgive 
Lord  Grandison  the  suddenness  with  which 
he  had  determined  upon  introducing  Lady 
Alicia  a  year  earher  than  had  always  been 
decided  between  them.  She  was  of  opi- 
nion that  her  Ladyship^s  education  was  far 
from  complete.  There  were  three  or  four  of 
Herz's  most  impracticable  sonatas,  to  which  the 
maestro  declared  her  Ladyship  still  incompe- 
tent 'j  Bochsa  admitted  that  he  had  three 
scholars  who  excelled  her  on  the  harp ;  and  as 
to  her  easel,  as  it  was  only  within  the  last  six 
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months  she  had  attempted  oil-painting,  it  was 
impossible  there  should  be  much  proficiency. 
Under  such  circumstances,  Mrs.  Bennet  was 
afraid  the  fashionable  world  would  decide  her 
pupil  to  be  shamefully  deficient.  There  were 
several  departments  in  ancient  history  with 
which  her  younger  sister.  Lady  Helen  was 
.more  conversant.  She  only  trusted  the 
poor  dear  girl  might  not  disgrace  herself. 
But  it  was  an  anxious  mom.ent.  She  had 
bespoken  the  indulgence  of  Lady  Mary  Lang- 
ley.  She  had  apprized  Ceciha  of  Lady  Ahcia^s 
weak  point,  concerning  the  Ptolemies  ;  and 
trusted  her  friends  would  refrain  from  ques- 
tioning her  on  the  Egyptian  chapter — bearing 
in  mind  that  it  still  wanted  eight  months  of 
the  period  originally  assigned  by  Lord  Gran- 
dison  as  the  conclusion  of  his  daughter's  edu- 
cation. 

During    the   whole   time   of  Lady   Ahcia's 
absence,   that  first   night  of  the  Opera,  Mrs. 
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Bennet  sat  fidgetting  herself  to  death,  with 
cold  hands  and  flushed  cheeks,  lest  her  dear 
Alicia  should  be  pronounced  unpardonably 
ignorant,  and  disgracefully  awkward.  She  re- 
mained up  till  her  return,  actually  trembling  lest 
the  poor  girl  should  make  her  appearance  dis- 
couraged, dispirited,  perhaps  weeping  from  the 
neglects  or  contempts   she  had  undergone. 

What,  therefore,  was  her  consternation, 
when,  about  midnight,  her  beautiful  pupil 
bounded  into  the  school-room  ;  her  cheeks 
flushed  with  smiles  of  delight — her  eyes  irra- 
diated with  unwonted  brilliancy,  her  air, 
her  movements,  as  much  excited  by  the  plea- 
sures of  the  evening,  as  if  an  enchanter's  wand 
had  vivified  the  automaton  !  For  some  time, 
Lady  Alicia  could  not  speak  articulately,  for 
the  eagerness  of  her  desire  to  communicate 
to  her  friend  some  notion  of  the  species  of 
pleasure  she  had  been  enjoying.  It  was  in 
vain  that  the  governess,  by  precipitate  remon- 
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strances,  strove  to  recall  her  to  reason,  strove 
to  recall  her  to  herself.  All  was  delirium  in 
the  bewildered  brain  of  the  startled  recluse. 

"  Take  off  your  shawl,  my  love,  and  sit 
down  like  a  reasonable  being,  while  I  prepare 
you  a  cup  of  tea,^^  said  Mrs.  Bennet,  putting 
a  mark  in  Cuvier's  Theory  of  the  Earth,  which 
she  had  been  soberly  perusing ;  nothing  doubt- 
ing that  the  young  girFs  excited  state  of  mind, 
arose  from  gratified  vanity — from  the  admira- 
tion drawn  forth  by  beauty,  which,  till  that 
moment,  the  governess  had  never  appre- 
ciated. 

"  Oh  I  my  dearest  Mrs.  Bennet  ?' — cried 
Lady  Alicia,  unimpressed  by  her  grave  looks, 
and  throwing  down  her  bournooz  on  the  floor, 
with  very  little  regard  to  the  maxims  of  Tetesa 
Tidy,  one  of  the  favourite  authorities  of  the 
school-room.  "If you  could  but  have  heard 
that  divine  quartette  ! — I,  who  had  always 
fancied  one  could  understand  music  by  force 
of  study  ! — I,   who  thought  I  knew  Bellini — 
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who  conceived  I  understood  the  Puritani, 
yet  had  actually  never  heard  Lablache — Ru- 
bini — Grisi ! — Oh  !  that  duet !  I  assure  you, 
the  tears,  in  spite  of  all  I  could  do  to  restrain 
them,  would  force  their  way.  You  never  told 
me  what  an  enchanting  creature  I  should  find 
the  Grisi?" 

''  I  never  heard  her,  my  dear.  The  papers 
say,  she  sings  charmingly.'^ 

^'  Sings  ?  It  is  more  than  singing — more 
than  acting — more  than  anything  I  ever 
imagined  !  How  strange  that  papa  should  not 
like  the  Opera  !  Never  mind  !  He  must  have 
a  box !  1  will  never  let  him  rest  till  he  has 
taken  a  box,  that  we  may  all  enjoy  it  together." 

^'  And  the  dancing,  my  dear.  I  think  I  un- 
derstood, there  was  to  be  dancing  after  the 
Opera  r 

"Yes,  charming — magical  dancing! — Ta- 
glioni—the  Elslers — I  never  conceived  that 
dancing  could  be  so  enchanting !  Why  did 
you    not     prepare      me    for     the    wonderful 
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display  of  taste  and  talent  I  should  find  at   the 
Opera  ?" 

"  It  was  rather  my  duty^  my  dear  child,  to 
repress  your  undue  value  for  such  frivolous 
diversions  '/^ 

^^  And  then  the  brilliant  lights — the  fine 
jewels— the  beautiful  women !''  cried  Lady 
Alicia,  not  listening  to  a  syllable.  "And 
Lady  Mary  and  Cecilia  Langley  so  kind  in 
pointing  out  to  me  every  thing  worthy  of 
notice  ! — Oh  !  how  glad  I  am  that  papa  has 
decided  to  bring  me  out  this  season  P' 

"  And  was  Mr.  Langley  of  your  party  }" 
inquired  Mrs.  Bennet,  conjecturing  some 
latent  motive  for  the  exuberant  spirits  of 
Lady  Alicia,  which  it  was  the  duty  of  her 
calling  to  ferret  out. 

"Mr.  Langley? — Dearest  Mrs.  Bonnet! — 
as  if  so  grave  a  man,  ever  went  to  places  of 
public  amusement '/' 

"  I  alluded  to  Lady  Mary's  son,  my  dear,'' 
resumed  the  governess,  satisfied  from  what  she 
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(5onceived  an  evasion^  that  she  had  now  reach- 
ed the  heart  of  the  matter. 

"  Augustus  ?  do  you  mean  CeciUa's 
brother  ?  Oh  !  yes — he  was  there ;  that  is, 
he  took  care  of  us  to  the  box,  and  on  going 
away,  from  the  box  to  the  carriage ;  but  we 
saw  no  more  of  him.  It  was  no  great  loss. 
He  does  not  seem  so  agreeable  as  the  rest  of 
family.^' 

Recalling  to  mind  all  she  had  ever  heard,  or 
read  of  the  artifices  of  young  ladies  of  seven- 
teen, instead  of  relying  upon  the  noble  nature 
with  which  she  had  to  deal,  Mrs.  Bennet 
settled  it  that  Augustus  was  at  the  bottom  of 
all ;  and  having  attended  Lady  Ahcia  to  her 
room,  and  seen  her  head  laid  upon  a  pillow 
likely  to  be  rendered  sleepless  by  glowing 
visions  of  distressed  princesses,  contra  basso 
covenanters,  tender  sorrows  in  E  minor,  and 
triumphal  entries  in  four  sharps,  sylphs  and 
figurantes,  Bengal  lights,  and  garlands  of  cut 
paper — she  retired  to  her  own,  convinced  that 
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the  urchin  Cupid  was  the  artist,  by 
whose  skill  her  pupil^s  eyes  had  been  so 
instantaneously  tinged  with  fire,  and  her 
cheeks  tinted  with  roses  ! 

Next  morning,  she  requested  an  audience 
before  breakfast  of  the  Earl,  to  communicate 
her  chimera ;  entreating  him,  after  a  preamble 
as  long  as  that  of  a  bill  in  chancery,  to 
consider  maturely  before  he  threw  Lady 
Alicia  absolutely  into  the  arms  of  the  Langley 
family — that  one  of  its  members  was  a  hand- 
some young  gentleman,  only  two-and-twenty 
years  of  age. 

"  And  what  then  ?'^  inquired  Lord  Grandison, 
whose  dread  of  governess  formalities  had  been 
one  of  his  motives  for  keeping  the  girls  at 
Hanwell,  and  who  was  of  opinion  that 
Mrs.  Bennet's  professional  irritabilities  were 
somewhat  premature. 

"  Merely  that  my  pupiFs  affections  are 
likely  to  become  irrevocably  engaged,  before, 
your  Lordship  is  aware  of  it,^'  was  the  anxious 
lady's  reply. 
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"  I  will  not  for  a  moment  do  you  the  in- 
justice to  suppose  that  your  lessons  have  been 
so  completely  thrown  away/^  said  Lord  Gran- 
dison  with  a  smile.  "  Nor  is  my  daughter,  I 
flatter  myself,  of  quite  so  inflammatory  anature." 
"  Nevertheless,  if  your  Lordship'^ — 
''  My  dear  good  Mrs.  Bennet,'^  interrupted 
the  Earl,  "  I  have  great  confidence  in  your 
good  intentions,  but  equal  confidence  in  the 
good  sense  of  Lady  Mary  Langley  and  the 
good  feeling  of  Alicia.  Such  little  matters  as  do 
not  settle  themselves  with  regard  to  the  new 
position  of  my  daughter,  I  am  content  to  leave 
to  their  adjustment.  I  will  not  burthen  your 
time  and  responsibility,  so  far  as  to  expect, 
that  while  presiding  over  the  education  of  Helen 
and  Mary,  you  will  also  have  an  eye  to  Alicia's 
proceedings  at  balls  and  operas.  For  the 
future,  therefore,  I  shall  not  allow  her  to  in- 
crease your  anxieties.  Beyond  paying  you  the 
grateful  respect  she  owes  to  so  valuable  a 
friend,  she  will  be  no  further  incumbrance  on 
the  school-room." 
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Poor  Mrs.  Bennet  understood  the  decree. 
Her  authority  was  at  an  end — her  wand 
broken  — her  child  become  a  woman  !  Her 
first  impulse  was  to  be  affronted ;  her  second, 
to  regret  having  harassed  Lord  Grandison  so 
soon  with  the  declaration  of  her  fears;  her 
third,  to  retire  quietly  to  the  fulfilment  of  her 
duties,  retaining,  at  least,  more  influence  over 
the  enfranchised  Lady  Alicia  as  a  resident 
under  the  same  roof,  than  by  a  peevish  resig- 
nation of  office.  Though  no  longer  her  gover- 
ness, she  might  remain  her  friend;  sure  of 
being  consulted,  sure  of  being  loved,  even 
should  Lady  Alicia  be  betrayed  into  so  great 
an  indiscretion,  as  a  penchant  for  one  of  the 
most  unexceptionable  young  men  in  society. 

She  was  still  unprepared  for  the  worst. 
She  had  understood  that  Alicia's  was  to  be  a 
partial  introduction — a  peeping  out,  rather 
than  a  coming  out.  In  spite  of  her  polyglot- 
erudition,  the  governess  could  not  conceive  all 
that    is    included    in   the  word  "presented." 

VOL.    I.  K 
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She  did  not  know  that  the  AUcia  who  was  a 
child  at  sixteen  years  eleven  months  and 
twenty  nine  days,  became  a  woman  when 
a  day  more  rendered  her  seventeen  ;  or  that 
she  who  was  a  non-entity  on  the  third  of  May, 
could  be  a  person  of  importance  on  the  fourth 
—  and  ever  afterwards. 

There  was  a  person  in  the  estabhshment 
who  understood  all  this  far  better.  Mrs. 
Wallis,  the  confidential  maid  of  the  late  Coun- 
tess, who  still  remained  in  the  house  as  atten- 
dant on  her  daughters.  Twelve  years  had 
Lady  Grandison  been  in  the  grave,  and  poor 
Wallis^s  calling  a  blank;  but  the  moment 
Lady  Alicia^s  muslin  frock  was  exchanged  for 
a  court  train,  the  instincts  of  her  vocation 
became  apparent.  Her  first  decree  purported 
that  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Grandison 
must  conform  to  the  fashions  of  the  day; 
must  be  elegantly  dressed,  and  prepared  at  all 
hours  to  present  herself  in  society.  No  prompt- 
ing from  the  governess  or  Lady  Mary  Langley 
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was  needful.  Wallis  had  carte  blanche  from  the 
Earl,  and  took  care  that  all  should  be  as  it 
ought. 

Neither  did  it  astonish  her  to  see  her  young 
lady's  pretty  face  expand  into  smiles  when 
preparing  for  Almacks,  or  flushed  with  delights 
when  she  returned.  Nothing  could  be  more 
natural.  The  late  Countess  had  been  a  great 
dancer  in  her  time;  and  what  could  Lady 
Alicia  do  better  than  follow  in  the  path  of  so 
good  a  woman  ; — first,  as  an  ornament  to  the 
gay  circles  of  her  sphere  of  life,  and  afterwards, 
as  a  wife  and  mother  ?  While  Mrs.  Bennet, 
on  passing  her  young  charge  in  review  ere  she 
proceeded  to  some  royal  f&te,  could  scarcely 
distinguish  the  elegant  outlines  of  her  figure 
for  the  tears  that  dimmed  her  eyes,  Wallis 
looked  on  exulting,  as  if  triumphing  in  the 
success  of  her  labours. 

"  Only  seventeen  !  Yet  scarcely  a  day  al- 
lowed her  for  serious  reflection!'^  mused  the 
mortified   governess.     "  Poor   Alicia   has   not 
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yet  had  leisure  to  finish  those  chapters  of 
Russell,  nor  a  moment  to  look  over  her  last 
numbers  of  the  Naturalist's  Library.  Always 
balls —always  entertainments — always  folly 
and  frivolity  !  Dresses  to  be  ordered,  dresses 
to  be  tried  on,  and  dresses  to  be  worn ! 
The  poor  child  no  longer  looks  upon  a 
bonnet  as  a  mere  covering  for  the  head. 
It  must  be  becoming — it  must  be  fashionable 
— it  must  match  some  favourite  pelisse  !  And 
Lady  Mary  to  be  the  instigator  of  all  this 
dissipation  ! — Many  of  the  invitations  are 
actually  procured  by  her ;  and  half  the  time 
she  officiates  as  Alicia's  chaperon.  Heigho  ! 
perhaps  she  has  ulterior  views.  But  the  Earl 
will  never  consent  to  see  Lady  Alicia  the 
wife  of  a  commoner." 

Thus  much  of  Mrs.  Bennet's  aspirations 
were  cordially  echoed  by  the  waiting-maid. 
Wallis  would  not  hear  of  anything  less  than  a 
coronet  for  her  young  lady.  Lady  Alicia,  a 
beauty   and   an   heiress,    had  an  indisputable 
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right  to  strawberry-leaves  ;  but  if  not  fated  to 
be  a  Duchess,  must  positively  accept  nothing 
under  an  Earl. 

"Just  please  to  see.  Ma'am,  the  number  of 
cards  left  for  my  lady  in  the  course  of 
the  week,'^  said  she,  having  intruded  into 
Mrs.  Bennetts  sanctum  early  one  morning, 
some  weeks  afterwards.  ^^  All  these,  be- 
sides four  pages  of  entries  in  the  porter's 
book !" 

"  Ah  !  WalHs  !"  repHed  the  governess,  with 
a  mournful  shake  of  the  head,  still,  however, 
casting  a  glance  upon  the  cards. 

"  All  the  great  ladies  in  London,  you  see, 
Ma'am^  as  well  there  ought  to  be — Duchesses, 
Marchionesses,  ay,  and  foreign  Princesses  into 
the  bargain  1'^ 

"  Lord  Grandison^s  high  connexions  entitle 
his  daughters  to  move  in  the  best  circles/^ 
replied  the  governess,  trying  to  speak  with 
composure. 

"  To  be  sure,  Ma'am  ;  and  my  young  lady's 
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beauty  entitles  her,  full  as  much,  to  be  the  first 
in  them.  Pray  did  you  observe,  Ma^am  what 
was  said  the  other  day  in  the  paper  about  my 
lady  and — " 

"  I  have  no  time  for  any  such  nonsense/^ 
interrupted  Mrs.  Bennet,  ashamed  to  find 
herself  on  the  brink  of  gossipping  with  the 
waiting-maid.  "  Lady  Alicia  is  out  of  the 
school-room  now,  Wallis  ;  quite  out  of  the 
school-room.  Lord  Grandison  does  not  seem 
to  wish  her  to  remember  that  she  ever  was  in 
it ;  which  at  seventeen — but  no  matter  !  It  is 
no  affair  of  mine  ! — His  Lordsip  knows  best.^^ 

"  Why,  in  course,  my  Lady  hasn't  no  time  to 
dewote  to  her  studies  now,''  replied  Wallis. 
"  Between  riding  with  my  Lord,  morning- visit- 
ing, dinner-parties,  plays,  operas,  balls,  and 
parties,  to  say  nothing  of  the  day  shinays 
which  is  just  going  to  begin,  (and  for  which  I 
must  be  looking  out,  without  loss  of  time,  for 
a  half-dress  breakfast  coshtume,)  she  has 
scarcely  time,  poor  dear,  to  know  her  right  arm 
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from  her  left.  Well,  God  bless  her,  'tis  just 
her  time  for  it !  Another  season,  maybe,  and 
she'll  be  married,  and  grown  as  grave  as  a 
judge." 

^'  Is  there  any  talk  then,  pray,  of  a  marriage 
for  Lady  Alicia  ?"  demanded  Mrs.  Bennet,  in 
a  tremulous  voice,  apprehensive  that  a  secret, 
so  much  her  due,  had  transpired  first  to  the 
waiting-maid. 

'^  Dearee  me,  no.  Ma'am,  not  as  I  knows 
on,"  replied  the  good-natured  Walhs.  "  For 
certain  sure,  my  young  lady  would  be  apt  to  con- 
sult you.  Ma'am — you  who  have  been  a  mother 
to  her — on  such  a  pint,  afore  ever  it  came  to 
be  talked  about  in  the  steward's  room.  To  be 
sure,  I  have  heard  say  among  the  men-servants, 
as  there  was  always  a  crowd  of  young  men 
pressing  after  her  Ladyship  to  hand  her  to  her 
carriage,  and  to  join  my  Lord's  riding-party  in 
the  park^  and  no  thanks  to  them  for  their 
information ;  these  cards  tell  pretty  much  the 
same  story,"  she  continued,  placing  under  the 
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eye  of  the  governess  half  a  dozen  names,  half 
a  dozen  times  repeated,  of  bachelor  lords,  and 
dashing  young  men  about  town. 

^'Alicia  has  mentioned  all  these  to  me  as 
her  partners,^'  resumed  the  governess ;  *^  but  1 
am  persuaded  she  has  no  wish  for  a  nearer 
acquaintance  with  any  one  of  them.^^ 

"  Perhaps  not^  Ma^am.  1  knows  my  place 
too  well  ever  to  venture  a  hint  of  such  matters 
to  my  Lady ;  and  my  Lady  has  been  too  well 
taught,  even  to  begin  upon  them  with  the 
likes  of  me.  Only,  Ma'am,  with  your  leave,  it 
certainly  is  whispered  in  the  steward's  room, 
that  a  match — but  I  beg  pardon,  Mrs.  Bennet^ 
Ma^am  ! — Zeal  for  my  young  lady  makes  me 
forget  myself  so  far  as  to  come  plaguing  of 
you  with  such  things,  forgetting  that  you  have 
business  so  much  more  serious  to  attend  to.'^ 

And  Mrs.  Wallis  began  to  gather  up  the 
cards  into  her  apron,  and  was  preparing  to 
leave  the  room. 

"  Pray  speak  out,   Wallis  1" — cried  the  go- 
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verness,  detaining  her,  and  striving  to  unbend 
her  usual  solemnity  so  as  to  thaw  the 
reverence  of  the  waiting  maid.  ^'  I  am  sure 
we  feel  alike,  in  regard  to  the  young 
ladies.  No  person  more  than  yourself,  can 
appreciate  my  affection  for  poor  dear  Lady 
Alicia.^^ 

"You  are  very  good,  Mrs.  Bennet.  I'm 
sure  then  you^ll  forgive  me,  Ma'am,  if  I  make 
bold  to  hint  that  they  do  say  (that  is,  one  of 
my  Lord^s  chief  tenants  in  Cheshire,  who  was 
up  the  other  day  for  business  with  the  steward, 
did  certainly  say,)  that  it  was  said  in  the  coun- 
try stranger  things  had  happened  in  the 
world  than  a  match  between  Lady  Alicia, 
and  the  only  son  of  Lord  and  Lady  Del- 
maine.^' 

"Lady  Delmaine?  Not  that  worldly  old 
lady,  who  lives  in  Upper  Grosvenor  Street, 
and  has  Sunday  evening  conversazioni  ?''  cried 
Mrs,  Bennet  in  consternation. 
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"  Lord  bless  you,  no,  Ma^am  ! — That's  the 
Dowager  I — All  the  son  ever  she's  got  in  the 
world,  is  that  good  natured  gamesome,  dunny, 
old  Mr.  Chichester,  (Johnny,  my  Lord  used  to 
call  him,)  what  was  so  often  down  at  Gran- 
dison  House,  and  the  only  gentleman  ever  ad- 
mitted into  the  school-room  to  the  young 
ladies.^^ 

'^  Lady  Mary  Langley^s  brother  ?"  exclaim- 
ed Mrs.  Bennet,  with  a  smile.  "  That  was 
indeed  a  guess  beside  the  mark !  But  who, 
then,  is  this  son  of  Lord  Delmaine.^' 

^^A  fine  spirity  young  gentleman,"  they 
say,  Ma'am,  who  is  often  after  Lady  AUcia, 
at  the  Opera  and  Almacks,  and  where  not — 
Lord  Chichester.  Perhaps,  Ma'am,  you've 
heard  my  young  lady  speak  of  Lord  Chi-* 
Chester  ?'^ 

Mrs.  Bennet  strove  to  recall  all  she  could 
remember  of  Lady  Alicia's  panegyrics  of  her 
partners.       But   on    such  points,     the   good 
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woman's  mind  was  a  chaos,  in  which  dukes 
and  lords  were  inextricably  interrupted  with 
Alcibiades,  Diomed,  the  Gracchi,  Scipio  Africa- 
nus,  and  Edward  the  Black  Prince.  She  could 
recollect  nothing  concerning  Lord  Chiches- 
ter. 

'^The  men  do  say/^  resumed  Wallis,  per- 
ceiving that  the  governess's  reminiscences 
amounted  to  nothing,  "  that  of  all  the  young 
lords  which  fetches  Lady  Aiicia^s  shawls,  and 
rides  with  her  of  mornings,  this  Chichester  i 
the  most  personable.  Only,  Ma'am,  I  have 
heard  mentioned — but  in  course  Fve  no 
business  to  be  troubling  you  with  such  non- 
sense." 

'^  Go  on — Wallis  pray  go  on  1"  cried  Mrs. 
Bennet,  in  breathless  anxiety. 

'^Well,  Ma^am,  since  you^re  so  indulgent,  I 
may  venture  {auntre  noo)  to  admit  that  a 
gentleman,  which  frequents  the  steward^s 
room,  (Mr.  Vaux,  the  Dowager  Lady  Del- 
maine's  out-of-livery,)    assures  me    as    Lord 
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Chichester  is  a  foohsh^  gallanting  married- 
lady's  young  man ;  that  there  was  a  talk  of 
his  paying  addresses  to  Lady  Mary  Langley's 
daughter, — only  that  the  family  luckily  dis- 
covered in  time  as  he  was  carrying  on  an 
aflfair  with  a  wife  of  a  young  viscounty  what 
lives  opposite  to  the  Dowager/^ 

An  allusion  such  as  this  brought  a  blush  to 
the  chaste  cheeks  of  the  governess,  and  in- 
stantly recalled  her  to  the  impropriety  of  the 
colloquy  in  which  she  was  indulging. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  the  whole  report  is  a 
gross  fabrication/^  said  she,  rising  grandly 
from  her  chair,  in  token  of  dismissal  to  the 
lady's  maid ;  and  Wallis,  accepting  the  hint, 
immediately  pretended  to  hear  the  sound  of 
Lady  Alicia's  bell. 

Mrs,  Bennet  had  already  resolved  to  ab- 
stain from  all  interference  in  the  Chichester 
chapter.  She  had  not  yet  forgotten  the 
rebuff  which  her  hint  concerning  Augustus 
Langley  had  called  forth  from  the  Earl,     It 
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was  impossible^  moreover,  for  her  to  suppose 
that  any  attention  paid  to  his  daughter^  either 
by  Lord  Chichester  or  others^   should    escape 
his  notice ;  for  Lord   Grandison  was  scarcely 
ever   absent  from    Lady    Alicia's    side.       He 
who  had   so  thoroughly  entrusted   to    others 
the  care  of  her  education,  seemed  unwilling  to 
abandon,  even  to  a  Lady  Mary  Langley,  her 
guidance  in  the  world.     Dearly  as  he  had  ever 
loved  her,  as  his  child,   as  the  child  of  poor 
Mary,  her  uncommon  charms  and  the  triumph 
they  commanded  in  society,  seemed  to  enhance 
his   affection.     He  had   not  prepared  himself 
to  see  his  timid  recluse  become,  in  a  moment, 
the  wonder  and  admiration  of  London.     He 
had  not  prepared  himself  to  find  her  a  com- 
panion for  him  ;  lively  and  inteUigent — full  of 
enthusiasm,    full   of  freshness    of  mind — and 
above  all,  full  of  womanly  tenderness  of  heart 
and  submission  to  his  will. 

From  the  moment  all   this  became  apparent 
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to  him,  every  habit  of  his  Hfe  was  reversed. 
Clubs  were  forgotten,  and  jovial  parties  re- 
nounced; and  Almacks,  where  for  the  last 
twelve  years  he  had  never  shown  his  face, 
boasted  no  chaperon  more  assiduous  than 
the  Earl  of  Grandison  !  He  loved  to  look  on 
—to  trace  the  flying  steps  of  his  beautiful 
daughter,  to  watch  the  varying  tenour  of  her 
smiles,  and  ascertain  from  observation  whether 
Augustus  Langley  advanced  in  her  favour. 
There  was  something  amounting  to  idolatry  in 
all  this.  But  who  could  wonder  that  he 
shouldidolize  so  endearing  a  creature,  as  the  beau- 
tiful and  affectionate  being  who  hung  over  his 
chair  as  he  sat  at  breakfast ;  or  exercised  her 
influence  over  him,  to  obtain  some  indulgence 
for  Mary  or  Helen  ?  Even  the  servants  of 
the  house  worshipped  their  young  mistress; 
not  alone  the  governess  and  poor  Wallis,  who 
had  watched  over  her  from  her  birth,  but  even 
the  less  confidential  menials,  to  whom  she  only 
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occasionally  addressed  a  word  — one  of  those 
gentle  conciliating  words,  which  fell  like 
pearls  from  the  lips  of  the  lovely  Lady  Alicia 
de  Wendover. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 


An'  her  hair  were  not  somewhat  darker  than  Helen's, 
there  were  no  more  comparison  between  the  women  !  But, 
for  my  part,  she  is  my  kinswoman  ;  I  would  not,  as  they 
term  it,  praise  her.  But  I  would  somebody  had  heard  her 
talk  yesterday  as  I  did. 

SHAKSPEARE. 


It  was  about  a  month  after  Lady  Alicia^s 
presentation  at  court,  that  the  coterie  which 
usually  assembled  every  Monday  night  at  the 
house  of  the  Dowager  Lady  Delmaine;,  for  the 
enjoyment  of  a  rubber  or  two  ere  they  pro- 
ceeded to  gayer  parties,  began,  while  wait- 
ing for  the  opening  of  the  card-tables,  to  pass 
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in    review    the    incidents    of    the    preceding 
week. 

"  It  is  getting  quite  impossible  to  obtain  a 
gUmpse  of  Lady  Mary  Langley^"  observed 
Mrs.  Crouch  to  the  Dowager.  "The  tip  of 
her  aigrette  is  the  most  one  ever  catches  sight 
of  in  a  ball-room,  since  she  has  taken  upon 
herself  the  introduction  of  the  heiress.^^ 

"  What  heiress  V  interrupted  Lady  Del- 
maine. 

"  Lady  Alicia  de  Wendover.^^ 

"  No  more  an  heiress  than  I  am !"  replied 
the  Dowager.  "  Not  an  acre  of  Lord  Gran- 
dison^s  estates'  is  entailed.  He  may  leave 
them  to  you,  if  he  choose.^' 

"  Well,  the  introduction  of  the  new  beauty, 
(that,  at  least,  is  a  title  no  one  will  refuse  to 
Lady  Ahcia,)  ever  since,  1  say.  Lady  Mary 
has  been  so  surrounded  with  beaux,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  approach  the  footsteps  of  her 
throne.'^ 

"  Yes^  the  young  men  of  the  day,  with  their 
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pretended  insouciance,  know  pretty  well  from 
what  quarter  the  trade  wind  blows  !"  retorted 
Lady  Delmaine.  "  It  would  be  long  enough 
before  they  were  found  elbowing  each  other 
to  obtain  the  hand  of  some  portionless  girl, 
even  if  as  fair  as  Hebe/^ 

"  But  you  said  just  now  that  Lady  Alicia 
was  not  an  heiress. '^ 

'^  Did  I  ?  At  all  events,  I  am  certain  that 
my  daughter  is  unpardonably  imprudent  in 
encumbering  her  hands  with  a  beauty,  such  as 
Lady  Alicia  de  Wendover,  while  her  own  girl 
remains  to  be  provided  for.  Cecilia  is  far 
from  handsome — scarcely  even  pretty;  and 
by  the  side  of  a  brilliant  creature  like  this 
daughter  of  Lord  Grandison,  she  sinks  into 
insignificance.  It  matters  not  a  rush  to  his 
Lordship  to  marry  Lady  Alicia.  To  his  dull 
home,  a  daughter  is  an  embellishment;  and 
what  is  such  a  man  to  gain  by  the  extension  of 
his  connections  ?  Lord  Grandison  is  all  he 
ever  will  be — all  he  ever   wants  to  be ;    any 
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change  in  his  establishment,  is  for  the  worse. 
But  a  match  for  Ceciha  Langley  is  of  conse- 
quence to  all  her  family.  Though  my  son-in- 
law  has  seen  fit  to  refuse  a  peerage,  his  son 
will,  I  trust,  be  wiser  in  his  generation.  Au- 
gustus has  not  his  father's  pretence  of  inade- 
quacy of  fortune.  When  old  Lady  Conyngsby 
drops — " 

"  She  is  but  sixty  eight,  and  may  live  these 
fifteen  years,"  interrupted  the  spiteful  Lady 
Dearmouth,  who  was  sitting  near  them. 

'^  Well,  at  all  events,  she  can^t  last  for  ever  ; 
and  at  her  death,  Augustus  inherits  twelve 
thousand  a  year,  in  addition  to  his  father's 
estates." 

"  But  consider  Mr.  Morison  Langley's  prin- 
ciples ;'^  cried  Mrs.  Crouch.  '-  How  could  the 
son  of  a  man  of  Mr.  Morison  Langley-'s  prin- 
ciples possibly  accept  a  peerage  ?  It  would  be 
quite  indecent — would  it  not,  my  dear  Mr. 
Chichester?^'  she  continued,  addressing  John- 
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ny^  who  was   stealing  off  quietly  to  his  club. 
'^  Can  you  conceive,  I  say,  a  greater  indecency  ?" 

"  I  hope  no  one  has  been  guilty  of  any  in- 
decency in  this  house?"  said  Johnny,  gravely, 
raising  his  hand  to  his  ear. 

"  I  was  observing,'^  shouted  the  lady,  '^  that 
with  the  hereditary  principles  of  the  Langley 
family,  it  would  be  scandalous  for  your  nephew 
to  accept  a  peerage.'^ 

'^I  never  consider  it  scandalous  to  accept 
anything,^^  replied  Johnny,  "  except  an  affront ; 
and  even  that,  it  is  better  to  take  coolly — re- 
turning an  equivalent.'^ 

"  Mrs.  Crouch  was  talking  of  the  Langleys' 
hereditary  principles  as  a  bar  to  the  peerage,'^ 
shouted  his  mother. 

"  I  fancied  that  hereditary  principles  were 
abolished  by  act  of  parliament  V'  observed 
Johnny,  with  an  uncomprehending  face. 
"  The  peers  of  France  voted  the  abolition  of 
an  hereditary  peerage.'^ 
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"  But  the  question  is  not  hereditary  peerage ; 
but  hereditary  principles/^  persisted  Lady 
Dearmouth. 

"  The  ^Yorst  heirloom  in  the  world,  in  my 
opinion  ! ''  rephed  Mr.  Chichester ;  finding  that 
he  must  "  speak  or  die" — that  is,  answer  or  be 
stunned.  ^'The  boy  is  father  to  the  man,  but 
the  man  does  not  inherit  the  opinions  of  the 
boy ;  why,  therefore,  should  the  man  inherit 
those  of  his  forefathers  ?  Nay,  now  that 
steam  is  up  all  over  the  world,  public  opinion 
progresses  so  fast,  that  it  is  much  if  to-day 
inherit  the  opinions  of  yesterday.^' 

"  Opinions,  Johnny,  are  not  principles,'^ 
said  the  Dowager,  fancying  herself  guilty  of 
an  aphorism. 

"  They  are  root  and  branch,  or  flower  and 
fruit,  if  you  hke  it  bettei*,"  argued  Johnny. 

"  I  like  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  would  as 
soon  be  pelted  with  orange-peel  and  rotten 
apples,  as  have  tropes  and  figures  thrown  in 
my  face.     All  we  a^iked  you  was,  in  plain  En- 
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glish,  whether  you  thought  Augustus  Langley 
ought  to  be  made  a  peer  ?'^ 

"  I  leave  such  decisions  to  the  wisdom  of 
parhament^'^  rephed  Johnny;,  intent  only  on 
making  his  escape  from  the  Dowager  coterie. 
"  My  nephew  stands  six  feet  one  in  his  boots. 
I  can  conceive  no  obstacle  to  his  elevation.^^ 

And  away  he  went  on  tiptoes,  to  escape 
further  discussion  of  the  children  of  his  sister, 
or  Lord  Grandison — the  objects  dearest  to  him 
on  earth. 

There  was  something,  indeed,  more  romantic 
than  comported  with  his  physiognomy,  his 
nick-name,  or  his  homely  good  humour,  in  the 
feelings  lavished  by  poor  Chichester  on  Lady 
Alicia  de  Wendover.  On  the  threshold  of 
life,  ere  that  nick-name  was  bestowed,  and 
while  that  physiognomy,  brightened  b)"  anima- 
tion, was  still  the  type  of  youthful  beauty, 
John  Chichester  had  formed  an  attachment  to 
the  bosom  friend  of  his  sister.  Lord  Grandi- 
son's  ^^  poor  Mary^^  was  the  idol  of  Chichester's 
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boyhood :  and  from  the  hour  of  her  marriage 
■\nth  another,  his  Hfe  had  been  a  blank.  On 
learning  from  her  own  hps,  the  hopelessness  of 
his  suit,  he  had  not,  indeed,  indulged  in  the 
frantic  exclamations  with  which  some  men 
signahze  their  despair,  and  then  hurjy  off  in 
search  of  another  object  of  adoration  ;  but  he 
had  ceased  to  care  for  himself — ceased  to  push 
his  fortunes  in  life.  Since  Mary  did  not  think 
him  worthy  her  affection,  he  seemed  to  con- 
sider himself  unworthy  his  own  exertions. 

In  vain  did  his  two  chosen  friends,  Morlson 
Langley  and  Lord  Grandison,  labour  to  stimu- 
late him  into  the  resumption  of  his  public 
career.  Johnny  Chichester  felt  that  they 
were  no  judges  of  his  position  in  life.  Lang- 
ley,  as  the  happy  husband  of  his  dear  sister, 
Grandison,  as  the  happy  husband  of  one  still 
dearer,  one  whom  he  could  no  longer  trust 
himself  to  name,  were  ahke  unable  to  appreci- 
ate the  absurdity  of  toiling  for  the  acquirement 
of  fortune   and     distinction,  which  here  was 
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none  to  share.  ^^I  am  rich  enough  for  the 
limited  sphere  of  my  desires,"  argued  Johnny, 
smiling  away  with  his  usual  prompt  benevo- 
lence, the  anxiety  of  his  friends.  "  Don^t 
trouble  your  heads  to  make  me  greater  or  more 
opulent  than  I  am.  Happy  in  your  happiness, 
let  that  suffice  me.  My  clubs — a  little  friendly 
circle — or,  in  autumn,  country  visiting  among 
my  kinsfolk  and  acquaintance — and  my  year  is 
filled  up.  Why  toil  for  the  acquisition  of 
affluence,  which,  when  it  came,  I  should  not 
know  what  to  do  with." 

And  thenceforward,  John  Chichester  re- 
signed himself  to  utter  stagnation.  He  scarcely 
seemed  even  to  grow  old,  so  complete  was  his 
inertion.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  round,  good- 
humoured/face  he  wore  to  the  world,  and  his 
apparent  indifference  to  every  thing  passing  in 
it,  those  who  knew  him  best  were  aware  that 
not  the  most  heart-broken  man  alive  was  ever 
more  thoroughly  the  victim  of  an  unfortunate 
attachment.     He    had    sacrificed    the    whole 
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amount  of  his  existence  to  the  shadow  of  a 
shade. 

During  the  five  years  which  Lady  Grandison 
survived  her  marriage,  Johnny  had  never  en- 
tered the  house  of  his  friend,  or  the  circles 
where  he  was  hkely  to  meet  her.  Yet  her 
death  fell  upon  him  as  heavily  as  if  she  had 
been  still  single,  and  still  an  object  of  hope. 
The  Langleys,  his  sole  confidants,  kept  him 
with  them  in  the  country,  till  the  first  excess 
of  his  misery  was  tranquillized.  From  that 
period,  his  friendship  with  Lord  Grandison 
became  more  firmly  knit  than  ever.  He  spent 
weeks  and  weeks  with  him  at  Grandison 
House ;  and  even  in  London,  scarcely  a 
day  passed  that  they  did  not  meet.  Johnny 
was  the  only  person  whom  the  Earl  ever  ad- 
mitted to  a  sight  of  the  girls ;  and  his  good- 
natured,  inofi'ensive  mirth,  was  the  delight  of  the 
school-room,  and  of  Airs.  Bennet.  He  was 
like  a  relation — like  more  than  a  relation. 
His  praises   stimulated  the  children;    his  in- 
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terest  in  their  progress  seemed  greater  than 
even  that  of  Lord  Grandison ;  and  from  the 
time  this  new  tie  to  life  began  to  draw  itself 
closer  round  his  heart,  Johnny  grew  a  new 
man  ;  cheerful  as  ever,  and,  if  ."possible,  more 
benevolent. 

At  the  moment  of  Lady  Alicia's  introduction 
into  society,  the  tenderest  mother  could  scarcely 
have  betrayed  greater  anxiety.  He  loved  his 
niece  Ceciha;  but  there  was  no  comparison 
between  his  regard  for  the  quiet,  well  trained 
girl,  introduced  into  the  world  under  the 
charge  of  the  most  judicious  of  mothers,  and 
his  feelings  towards  the  lovely  recluse,  snatched 
from  obscurity  into  the  full  radiance  of  fa- 
shionable life.  He  actually  trembled  when  he 
saw  her  moving  through  the  mazes  of  the 
gaudy  crowd.  How  indeed  could  it  be 
otherwise? — The  lovely  girl,  on  whom  every 
eye  at  Almacks  was  riveted,  presented  an 
almost  miraculous  resemblance  to  the  being 
whose  every  look  and  feature  was  registered 
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in  the  inmost  recesses  of  his  heart — to  "  poor 
Mary'^ — to  the  Countess  of  Grandison — to 
the  being  whom  he  had  adored  uncomplain- 
ingly while  living,  and  wept  unseen  when 
removed  to  a  happier  world. 

The  Dowager,  who  knew  no  more  of  her 
son^s  peculiar  feehngs  towards  the  family  than 
that,  in  his  youth,  he  had  been  somewhat  an 
admirer  of  his  sister's  friend  Mary  Wilmot, 
but  without  noticing  the  change  effected  in 
him  by  her  marriage,  mentioned  in  Johnny's 
presence,  on  reading  in  the  newspapers  an 
announcement  of  Lady  Alicia's  presentation 
at  court,  her  intention  of  leaving  cards  in 
Park  Lane. 

^^  I  have  not  been  there  these  dozen  years," 
said  she,  quietly  peeling  an  orange  at  desert. 
"  Since  Lady  Grandison's  death,  I  have  felt  no 
inclination  to  keep  up  my  acquaintance  with 
the  Earl,  who  is  grown  such  a  brusque,  dis- 
agreeable sort  of  person,  there  is  no  knowing 
what  to  make  of  him.     But  now  this  girl  is 
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come  out,  I  suppose  he  will  fill  his  house,  and 
give  things  like  other  people  ;  so  remind  me, 
Meliora  my  dear,  to  send  my  cards/' 

Johnny  longed  to  interfere,  and  assure  his 
mother  and  sister,  that  Lord  Grandison  would 
give  nothing ;  and  that  in  the  circle  of  that 
artless  "child  there  was  nothing  to  attract  per- 
sons of  their  tastes  and  pursuits.  For  he 
actually  dreaded  to  see  poor  Mary's  girl  ex- 
posed to  the  animadversions  of  the  Dowager 
and  her  set ! — His  clearer  judgment  had  dis- 
cerned, from  the  instant  of  Alicia's  appearance 
in  the  world,  although  it  had  escaped  the 
doating  eyes  of  her  father,  that  she  was  totally 
unversed  in  conventional  usages;  that  the 
same  naive  simplicity  which  rendered  her  so 
charming,  would  entangle  her  in  a  thousand 
perplexities,  and  expose  her  to  a  thousand 
malicious  observations.  He  saw,  therefore, 
that  Lady  Alicia  was  the  last  person  to  be 
allowed  to  stray  within  the  circle  of  Lady  Del- 
maine^s  cabal.    What  mischief  might  not  Lady 
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Meliora  wring  out  of  her  innocent  words  and 
actions  !  How  surely  would  the  widow  Crouch 
assign,  motives,  base  as  her  own,  to  poor 
Alicia's  thoughtless  gaiety.  How  maliciously 
would  Lady  Dearmouth  enlarge  upon  her  gay 
self-possession,  the  result  of  perfect  guileless- 
ness  of  heart ! 

It  was  useless,  however,  to  oppose  the  Dow- 
ager's projects  of  politeness.  Disparity  of 
years  and  pursuits,  would  prevent  the  ac- 
quaintance from  ripening  into  intimacy  ;  and 
the  utmost  Johnny  could  venture,  in  defence 
of  his  protegee,  was  a  hint  to  his  sister  Lady 
Mary. 

'^  Don't  bring  Grandison's  girl  to  Grosvenor 
Street,  if  you  can  help  it,''  said  Johnny.  "  We 
have  nothing  there  likely  to  amuse  her ;  and 
I  should  be  sorry  to  see  her  feathers  lying  on 
the  ground,  as  I  do  those  of  other  thoughtless 
little  birds  pecked  to  pieces  by  the  beaks  of  the 
Dowager's  scandalous  coterie." 

But    while    Chichester   was  thus    watchful 
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over  the  well-being  of  Lady  Alicia,  his  fore- 
sight was  defeated  by  the  incautiousness  of 
her  father ;  who,  anxious  to  afford  her  as  many 
opportunities  as  possible  of  becoming  known 
to  Augustus  Langley,  rejoiced  at  the  idea  of 
her  presentation  to  his  relations. 

"  Be  careful,  my  dear,'^  was  one  of  his  char- 
ges to  Lady  Alicia,  "  to  omit  no  opportunity 
of  showing  respect  to  old  Lady  Delmaine. 
You  will  find  her  a  tiresome  gossiping  old 
lady,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  But  as  the  mother 
of  Lady  Mary  Langley,  she  is  entitled  to  the 
utmost  attention.  Call  upon  her,  whenever 
you  have  an  opportunity,  and  let  her  be  invited ' 
with  Johnny  Chichester  and  his  sister  Lady 
Meliora,  to  our  first  dinner  party.'^ 

''  Certainly,  dear  papa,  certainly,"  was 
Alicia's  reply  ;  ''  but  how  can  you  suppose,  I 
shall  find  dear  Johnny  Chichester's  mother 
tiresome  ? — If  Lady  Delmaine  be  only  a  hun- 
dredth part  so  good  and  so  considerate  as  he 
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"  She  is  not  a  millionth  part/^  interrupted 
Lord  Grandison.  "  But  no  matter  !  She  is 
an  old  acquaintance.  Lady  Delmaine  has  exer- 
cised^  unwittingly  indeed,  the  greatestinfluence 
over  my  destinies.  It  was  at  her  house,  my 
dear  child,  that  I  first  met  your  poor  mother.^^ 

^'  I  will  call  on  Lady  Delmaine  this  very 
morning  if  you  please,  papa,^^  cried  Lady 
Alicia.     And  she  went. 

Johnny,  on  hearing  at  dinner  time,  in  an- 
guish of  spirit,  the  slighting  remarks  of  his 
sister  and  mother,  upon  the  unformed  manners 
of  Lady  Alicia  de  Wendover,  and  their  own 
amazement  that  one  so  little  polished  should 
have  been  accepted  as  an  Almack's  beauty,  could 
scarcely  restrain  the  expression  of  his  indigna- 
tion, when  they  proceeded  to  tax  her  with 
want  of  delicacy  and  decorum. 

'^  A  Tast  deal  too  knowing  for  her  age  !"  was 
the  verdict  of  the  Dowager.  "  Lady  Gransden 
happened  tolookin,  while  shewaswith  me,  (high 
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time,  you  will  say — having  only  contrived  to  call 
twice  since  her  arrival  in  town  !)  And  when, 
(out  of  compliment  doubtless  to  me,)  she  de- 
sired an  introduction  to  Lord  Grandison's 
daughter,  her  little  Ladyship,  instead  of  waiting 
for  the  married  woman  to  commence  the  con- 
versation, immediately  began  expressing  her 
pleasure  in  the  acquaintance — ^because  forsooth 
— I  will  leave  you  the  next  two  hours  to 
guess  V 

John  Chichester  went  on  silently  eating  his 
fish,  till  his  mother  grew  out  of  patience. 

"  Well !  have  you  no  curiosity  to  learn  why 
your  young  paragon  was  satisfied  to  be  in- 
troduced to  the  Viscountess  ?'^  cried  she,  at 
last. 

"  You  gave  me  two  hours  to  guess  in,''  re- 
plied Johnny,  coolly;  "and  you  attack  me 
for  an  answer  in  ten  minutes.  I  throw  myself 
on  the  indulgence  of  the  house.'* 

"  Shall  I  tell  YOU,  then  ?" 
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"  Thank  you — I  fancy  I  am  in  the  secret.'^ 

"Indeed? — Well,  what  was  her  reason,pray  ?" 

^^  Because  the  sultan  has  decreed  a  cessa- 
tion of  hostihties  with  Mahomet  AU,"  replied 
Johnny,  in  the  same  bantering  tone. 

^^  Because" — cried  the  Dowager,  bursting 
with  the  magnitude  of  the  scandal,  "because, 
(I  quote  Lady  Alicia's  own  words,)  ^  because 
she  had  heard  so  much  of  Lady  Gransden 
from  Lord  Chichester !'  And  she  actually 
fixed  her  eyes  upon  Lady  Gransden's  face,  to 
watch  whether  a  blush  were  raised  by  the  allu- 
sion. Well  y — resumed  her  Ladyship,  after 
a  pause. 

"  Well  ?'' — reiterated  Johnny,  in  the  same 
tone  of  interrogation. 

"  T  only  ask  you  what  you  think  of  such 
audacity  at  seventeen  years  of  age  ?" 

^-  I  am  waiting  to  know  whether  Lady  Grans- 
den blushed  at  hearing  her  own  praises,  as  you 
seem  to  have  expected." 

"  Nonsense  !    You    know    very    well    that 

L  3 
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every  body  is  talking  of  the  liaison  between 
Lord  Chichester  and  Lady  Gransden  ;  and 
that  Alicia  wanted  to  shew  herself  completely 
aufait  of  the  on  dits  of  the  day/^ 

"  I  know  that  your  Ladyship,  my  sister, 
Mrs-  Crouch,  and  Lady  Dearmouth,  (I  do  not 
cite  Sir  Jacob  Appleby,  for  though  a  member 
of  the  coterie,  he  scarcely  deserves  to  pass  for 
a  sentient  entity,)  are  apt  to  couple  together 
the  names  of  Lord  Gransden's  wife,  and  Lord 
Delmaine's  son,"  replied  Johnny,  a  little  ex- 
cited. "But  when  you  come  to  remember 
the  distance  at  which  Lady  Alicia's  tender 
years  place  her  from  your  society,  you  are 
bound  to  admit  the  probability  that  my  friend^s 
daughter  may  have  heard  a  charming  woman, 
like  Lady  Gransden,  named  in  complimentary 
terms  by  one  of  her  favourite  partners,  without 
being  aware  that  malice  had  laid  its  finger 
upon  either  of  them.*' 

"  Oh !  ho  ! — Lord  Chichester  is  the  favourite 
then  !'^  cried  the  Dowager,  unobservant  of  her 
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son^s  unwonted  spirit.  "  Lady  Delmaine's 
woman,  who  was  drinking  tea  with  Wilson  and 
Otley  the  other  afternoon,  certainly  said 
wagers  were  laid  in  their  steward^s  room, 
the  Grandison  and  Delmaine  estates  would 
come  together  before  they  were  many  months 
older.  But  I  told  Wilson  at  once  not  to  lose 
her  money  on  any  such  idle  lay ;  for  that  Lord 
Chichester  was  well  known  to  have  other  en- 
gagements; and  that  the  Delmaines  might 
whistle  for  it,  if  that  was  their  line  of  policy.^' 

^'  I  should  have  thought  Lady  Delmaine  too 
fine  a  lady  to  whistle  for  anything,"  was  all 
the  answer  to  be  extracted  out  of  Johnny ;  but 
it  wounded  him  deeply  to  find  Lord  Grandi- 
son^s  afi^irs  under  the  discussion  of  waiting- 
maids  and  stewards^  rooms.  Without  having 
interchanged  a  syllable  on  the  subject  with  his 
friend,  he  had  a  shrewd  guess  at  the  Earl's 
inclinations  in  the  choice  of  a  son-in-law. 
Partial,  however,  as  he  was  to  his  nephew,  he 
did  not  allow  himself  to  set  his  heart  upon  the 
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marriage ;  so  painfully  had  his  own  disappoint- 
ments prepared  him  for  the  uncertainty  of 
woman^s  affections. 

His  regard  for  Augustus  Langley  induced 
him^  nevertheless,  to  mention  a  word  on  the 
subject  to  Lord  Grandison,  as  they  sauntered 
along  Pall  Mall  together,  the  following  day. 

"  So  the  gossips  have  been  at  work  to  find 
a  husband  for  Lady  Alicia/^  said  he,  with  as- 
sumed sang-froid. 

"Who  told  you  so?'^  demanded  the  Earl, 
hastily. 

"  I  would  say  my  own  ears,  but  that  you 
know  them  to  be  treacherous  informants,'^  re- 
plied Johnny. 

"  They  have  not  played  you  false  this  time 
at  all  events,'^  said  Lord  Grandison.  "  I  have 
had  two  formal  proposals  for  her  within  this 
week.  My  dear  Chichester,  what  old  fellows 
all  this  makes  us  !— Doesn't  it  seem  yesterday 
that  you  were  holding  Alice  in  her  little  white 
frock,  in  the  swing  in  the  Hanwell  shrubbery. 
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both  of  US  encouraging  her  to  be  brave ;  and 
both  of  us  trembling  lest  the  child  should 
tumble  out  and  break  her  neck  ?^' 

Johnny  answered  by  a  smile.  He  recollected 
well.  Those  visits  to  Hanwell  had  afforded 
his  first  happy  moments,  after  years  of  tribula- 
tion. 

"  And  now,  to  see  her  followed  as  she  is ! 
The  moment  we  cross  the  threshold  of  Al- 
macks,  a  crowd  of  young  fellows  pushing  for- 
ward to  engage  her  to  dance  !'^ 

"  Pushing  enough,  I  daresay  !"  replied 
Johnny,  with  a  smile. 

"  A  few  months  ago,  and  the  possibihty  that 
she  might  form  an  unsatisfactory  connection, 
never  presented  itself  to  my  mind  ?'  con- 
tinued the  Earl,  secure  of  the  sympathy  of  his 
companion.  "Her  childhood,  her  girlhood, 
had  passed  so  smoothly,  her  education  was  so 
judiciously  managed  by  Mrs.  Bennet,  and,  let 
me  do  her  justice,  the  girFs  temper  and  dispo- 
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sition  were  so  towardly,  so  faultless,  that  be- 
yond the  little  indispositions  of  childhood,  I 
never  experienced  a  care  on  Alicia's  account. 
Like  her  mother,  she  is  an  angel !  I  some- 
times fancy  I  see  poor  Mary  Wilmot  revived 
before  me  in  that  girl  1" 

John  Chichester's  heart  was  too  full  to  admit 
of  reply. 

"  But  now/^  resumed  Lord  Grandison,  "  I 
am  almost  beginning  to  understand  the  nature 
of  a  father's  cares.  Not  of  Alicia's  inspiring, 
thank  God,  for  a  more  dutiful  child  never 
existed.  But  I  tremble  when  I  see  these 
youngsters  thronging  round  her,  trying  to 
recommend  themselves ;  a  few,  no  doubt, 
attracted  by  the  personal  merits  of  the  loveliest 
girl  in  London,  but  by  far  the  greater  number, 
by  les  beaux  yeux  de  sa  cassette.  Prince  Alves- 
calchi,  for  instance,  who  very  frankly  told  me 
when  he  made  his  proposals,  that  his  chief 
inducement  to  marry  an  English  heiress  and 
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overlook  her  being  a  heretic,  was  that  he 
might  repair  and  re-furnish  his  palace  at 
Genoa.*^ 

''  The  fellow's  candour  is  his  apology/'  ol)- 
served  Johnny.  ^^  Did  he  assign  any  induce- 
ment the  English  heretic  might  have  to  ex- 
patriate herself  for  liis  sake  ?" 

"  '  Un  nom  historique  /'  Ancestors  who 
were  heading  the  Crusades,  and  hanging  and 
heading  their  vassals  at  home,  when  mine  were 
living  upon  hips,  haws,  and  acorns,  tattooed 
like  a  New  Zealand  chief!  Then  there  was 
young  Lapwing  of  the  guards,  whose  grand- 
father made  half  a  dozen  millions  in  order  that 
his  posterity  might  be  ashamed  of,  and  disown 
him.  If  you  could  but  have  heard  him  equi- 
vocate concerning  his  pedigree,  when,  as  I 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  explain  the  real 
motives  of  my  refusal,  he  chose  to  fancy  him- 
self rejected  for  want  of  a  grandfather  !" 

"The   Lapwings  have  every  right  to   set  a 
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high  value  on  their  pedigree/^  observed  Johnny^ 
gravely. 

"And  why,  pray  }" 

"  It  cost  them  four  thousand  pounds.  Few 
people  have  ever  paid  so  largely  to  prove  that 
e£C  nihil  nihilo  Jit,  The  late  Mrs.  Lapwing's 
name,  I  am  told,  was  omitted  by  particular 
desire,  from  the  family-tree ;  but  Alicia  would 
propably  have  been  honoured  with  a  golden 
pippin." 

"  Trust  me,  she  will  never  accept  one  from 
such  a  Paris  as  Captain  Lapwing !  No 
sooner  had  T  got  rid  of  him,  than  there  comes 
a  young  Irish  Lord,  the  most  wretched  whelp 
ever  kicked  across  a  kennel,  whom  I  shall  cer- 
tainly have  to  fight  when  Alicia  refuses  him. 
I  bespeak  you,  my  dear  Johnny,  for  my  second. 
I  suspect  his  Lordship  will  hazard  an  attempt 
to-night  at  the  Opera/' 

'^  And  is  my  sister  so  poor  a  chaperon  as  to 
allow  the  citadel  to  be  assaulted  under  her 
eyes  V^ 
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'^  Alicia  does  not  go  with  Lady  Mary.  Fan- 
cying herself  in  the  way,  as  third  lady,  she  has 
plagued  me  into  taking  half  a  box  with  Lady 
Gransden." 

"  Indeed  }'^ — said  Chichester,  somewhat 
vexed.  "  How  long  has  this  breach  existed  ? 
Are  the  girls  rivals  ? — or  is  my  sister  jealous 
of  Lady  Alicia's  superior  attractions  V 

"Quite  the  reverse.  The  girls  are  fast 
friends,  and  the  mother  still,  as  ever,  the  best, 
kindest,  and  most  considerate  of  human  beings. 
But  it  seems  some  little  bird  or  other  whis- 
pered to  Alicia  that  she  was  the  means  of 
keeping  Augustus  Langley  out  of  his  mother's 
box;  he  ha\'ing  been  heard  to  swear  at  the 
clubs  that  he  would  renounce  Lady  Mary's 
society  so  long  as  she  remained  my  daughter's 
chaperon,  sooner  than  submit  to  b  e  included  in 
the  catalogue  of  sneaks  who  were  making  up 
to  Lord  Grandison's  heiress.  The  poor  girl's 
pride  took  the  alarm ;  and,  by  Jove,  I  think 
she  was  right." 
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"  By  Jove,  I  think  she  was  wrong  1"  cried 
Johnny,  in  his  turn.  "  Girls  have  no  business 
to  hsten  to  httle  birds ;  more  especially,  when 
they  affect  to  sing  or  say  what  has  been  said 
or  sung  in  a  club-room,  which  can  only  have 
escaped  through  traitor^s  gate/' 

"  I  suspect  the  tale-bearer,  on  this  occasion, 
to  have  been  Madam  Crouch.  I  met  the  gay 
widow  descending  my  stairs  ten  minutes  before 
Alicia,  with  a  blushing  face,  made  her  petition 
to  me  concerning  Lady  Gransden's  box.  She 
has  a  grudge  against  me,  you  know,  for  not 
choosing  to  make  her  Alicia^s  mother-in-law, 
a  pretty  successor,  to  be  sure,  for  my  poor 
Mary ! — and  perhaps  selected  this  occasion 
to  revenge  herself  by  humiliating  my  poor 
child.^' 

"  But  are  you  quite  certain,"  inquired 
Johnny,  with  peculiar  emphasis,  "  that  Alicia 
assigns  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth,  as  the  motive  of  her  restless- 
ness?^' 
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'^  If  any  man  but  yourself,  my  dear  Chiches- 
ter, were  to  ask  me  such  a  question — '' 

^'^  You  would  call  him  out,  of  course ;  and 
you  would  serve  him  right.  But  I,  whom  you 
know  to  be  actuated  towards  your  daughter  by 
an  aflPection  secondary  only  to  yoT;r  own,  may 
be  forgiven  for  surmising  that  common  fame 
speaks  truth/' 

'^  Common  fame  is  a  greater  fabler  of  fictions 
than  the  dirtiest  penny  a  liner  going  1"  ex- 
claimed Lord  Grandison.  "  But  what  has 
she  fabricated,  pray,  with  regard  to  Alicia  ?^ 

"  That  Lord  Chichester  is  in  love  with  her, 
and  with  every  prospect  of  return.'^ 

"  Aha  !  That  is  indeed  news  I  was  not 
prepared  for  !^'  cried  the  Earl,  greatly  annoyed. 
"  The  Delmaines,  father,  mother,  and  daughter, 
are  my  bitter  aver  si  on. ^^ 

"  I  have  little  to  urge  in  their  favour,"  re- 
plied Johnny.  "  Saving  their  cousinship,  I 
know  no  people  whom  I  like  less.     But  Chi- 
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Chester  is  really  a  fine  young  man^  and  promises 
better  things/' 

^'  He  is  a  good-looking  chap  ; — I  know  no 
more  of  him,  nor  do  I  wish  it/^  replied  Lord 
Grandison,  in  a  tone  of  vexation.  "  As  I  am 
willing  that  my  girl  should  marry  young,  it 
behoves  me  to  be  doubly  careful  in  the  choice 
of  the  family  with  whom  she  is  to  associate. 
Over  such  a  mere  child,  they  will  exercise  the 
utmost  influence ;  and  by  Jove,  I  could  almost 
as  soon  see  Alicia's  head  off,  as  have  her  spy- 
ing at  me  through  her  glass,  after  the  fashion 
of  that  lackadaisical  damsel,  Lady  Charlotte 
Chichester  ;  or  wasting  her  life  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  a  druggist's  shop,  like  the  Countess, 
her  mother.  I  shall  give  orders,  the  moment  I 
go  home,  that  none  of  the  tribe  are  to  be  ad-' 
mitted  into  my  house  again.'^ 

"  Of  course  then,  you  are  bent  upon  seeing 
Lady  Alicia  figure  in  the  newspapers  among 
the  elopers  to  Gretna  Green  ?"  inquired  John- 
ny, calmly. 
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^^  Because  I  turn  my  back  on  the  Del- 
maines  V 

"  Because  you  would  stir  her  up  into  a  wo- 
manly spirit  of  insubordination.  No,  no ! 
don^t  make  your  high-mettled  filly  rear  by  too 
savage  a  use  of  the  curb  ! — Lady  Alicia  pro- 
bably fancies  Lord  Chichester^  as  being  the 
young  gentleman  with  the  blackest  eyes  and 
chin  tuft,  and  the  greatest  quantity  of  Latin  and 
Greek  in  his  speeches  as  reported  in  the  Morn- 
ing Post,  of  any  of  her  acquaintance.  Pro- 
scribe him,  and  you  make  a  hero  of  him  at 
once.  Proscribe  him,  and  she  will  be  Lady 
Chichester  before  the  season  is  up  P^ 

"You  have  no  very  high  opinion,  I  see,  of 
the  principles  instilled  into  my  daughters  by 
Lady  Mary^s  protegee,  Mrs.  Bennet !" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  She  is  as  good  a  go- 
verness as  ever  was  invented !  I  have  no 
doubt  ^he  has  taught  your  girls  everything 
that  is  right,  precisely  in  the  wrong  way.     i 
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dare  say,  she  scolded  herself  hoarse  to  the 
last  moment,  about  a  blot  in  Lady  Alicia's 
copy-book  and  the  confusion  of  her  colons 
and  semicolons,  without  so  much  as  discovering 
a  generous  sentiment  or  strong  opinion 
disfigured  by  the  young  lady's  misuse  of  the 
subjunctive  mood.  Rely  upon  it,  Grandison, 
my  boy,  the  governess's  task  ends,  and  the 
parents'  begins  sooner  than  we  care  to  own. 
As  far  as  my  experience  teaches,  an  accom- 
plished, highly  educated  young  lady,  means  a 
girl  that  has  everything  on  earth  to  learn 
which  it  is  essential  for  her  to  know." 

"  You  are  of  opinion,  in  short,  that  Alicia 
has  everything  to  learn  ?" 

"  Everything  that  regards  her  conduct  in 
the  world.  What  had  she  ever  heard  or 
seen  of  life,  till,  like  an  African  magician,  you 
lifted  her  out  of  her  solitude,  and  plunged 
lier  down-right  in  the  middle  of  Almacks  ?" 

"  My    system    was,    perhaps,    a   bad   one. 
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What  man  knows  how  to  manage  the  edu- 
cation of  girls  ? — Had  my  poor  Mary  sur- 
vived— " 

"  Even  then/'  sighed  John  Chichester, 
*^  Alicia  might  have  taken  a  fancy  to  Lord 
Delmaine^s  son  !'^ 

"  But  are  you  certain,  my  dear  Chichester, 
are  you  positively  certain  that  she  has  taken 
what  you  call  a  fancy  to  this  young  man?" 

"  Only  certain  that  I  have  heard  so." 

*^  After  all  I  had  hoped,  all  I  had  promised 
myself,  to  find  my  domestic  privacy  opened 
to  the  familiarity  of  such  a  sneaking  ass  as 
that  fellow,  Delmaine  V  cried  Lord  Grandison. 
"  All,  however,  may  not  be  lost.  A  whim, 
not  a  passion,  may  prove  the  extent  of  the 
e\'il.  At  all  events,  now  my  attention  is  called 
to  the  subject,  I  will  exercise  my  observation, 
at  the  balls  of  the  next  fortnight,  to  ascertain 
the  progress  of  the  mischief." 

"  Not  a  word  more,'^  cried  Johnny  Chi- 
chester ;  "  for  here  comes  our  friend  Delmaine, 
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as  small  as  life,  bowing  and  smiling,  from  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  distance,  like  a  court  dancing- 
ma§ter,  or  city  candidate  !" 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Plainness  and  solidity  unadorned,  will  do  nothing  in  the 
world.  Mankind  has  long  been  out  of  a  state  of  nature, 
and  the  golden  age  of  simplicity  will  never  return.  Whether 
for  the  better  or  the  worse,  no  matter — but  we  are  refined  I 
Plain  manners,  plain  dress,  and  plain  diction,  are  as  much 
out  of  place  in  society,  as  acorns,  herbage,  and  the  water 
of  the  neighbouring  spring,  at  table. 

CHESTERFIELD. 

Lord  and  Lady  Gransden,  in  spite  of  the 
Dowager^s  animadversions,  were  very  pleasant 
people,  at  the  head  of  what  is  called  in  London, 
a  very  pleasant  house  ;  that  is,  they  were  not 
so  overburthened  with  grandeur,  wealth,  or 
wisdom,  as  to  find  any  difficulty  in  entertaining 
themselves  and  their  friends.     Some  one  said 

VOft.    I.  M 
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of  Voltaire,  "  quHl  avail  plus  que  personne 
Vespril  qu^a  tout  le  monde  !^' — and  it  might 
be  said  of  Lord  and  Lady  Gransden,  that 
they  enjoyed  themselves  uncommonly,  in  a 
common  way. 

Their  houses,  furniture,  establishment,  equi- 
page, were  just  such  as  never  to  excite  a  re- 
mark among  their  equals,  either  laudatory  or 
disparaging.  The  parson's  wife  of  their  parish, 
or  the  lady  of  Lord  Gransden^s  London  attor- 
ney, of  course,  decided  Lady  Gransden's 
boudoir  to  be  "  the  most  tasty  little  thing  they 
ever  beheld";  and  Mrs.  Crouch  and  one  or 
two  other  pretenders  chose  to  assert,  in  proof 
that  they  were  familiar  with  the  beauties  of 
Stafford  House  or  Chats  worth,  that  nothing 
could  be  more  mesquin  than  her  Ladyship's 
suite  of  drawing-rooms.  But  people  of  good 
taste  saw  that  the  Gransdens  had  no  vulgar 
affectation  of  luxury,  but  made  good  income 
subservient  to  their  own  comfort  and  conve- 
nience. 
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The  Viscountess,  moreover,  was  a  favourite. 
She  had  just  the  eloquence  of  air  and  deport- 
ment which  concihates  more,  and  creates 
fewer  rivalships,  than  absolute  beauty.  She 
was  never  prominent  in  society — never  made 
a  matter  of  discussion ;  never  cited  for  the 
colour  of  her  dress,  or  shape  of  her  bonnet. 
If  she  called  forth  no  enthusiasm,  she  offended 
no  prejudices — provoked  no  mockery.  She 
was,  in  short,  exceedingly  popular  and  welcome 
wherever  she  went ;  a  circumstance  the  more 
fortunate,  considering  the  bitter  enmity  pro- 
voked against  her  in  a  little  knot  of  female 
adversaries,  whose  influence  in  the  great  world 
is  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  merit. 

Unencumbered  by  the  cares  of  a  family  or 
peremptory  pursuits  or  connexions  of  any 
kind,  the  young  Viscountess  was  easy  of  access. 
She  was  fond  of  receiving  visitors.  Lord 
Gransden  liked  to  see  his  house  a  rendez-vous 
for  the  society  of  the  young  and  fashionable. 
Musical  mornings  prepared  the  way  for  rides 
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in  the  park,  or  the  environs  of  town  ;  and  their 
way  of  living  in  Grosvenor  Street,  was  pretty- 
nearly  that  of  most  agreeable  houses  in  the 
country. 

No  wonder  that  a  lively,  warm-hearted  girl 
like  Lady  Alicia  de  Wendover,  should  find 
pleasure  in  such  society.  She  had  the  greatest 
regard  for  the  Langleys.  But  there  was  some- 
thing  in  the  grave  composure  of  Lady  Mary — 
something  even  in  the  formal  set  of  her  cap — 
calculated  to  inspire  awe  in  so  y^oung  a  person ; 
and  as  she  never  saw  Cecilia  except  in  the  pre- 
sence of  her  mother,  a  certain  degree  of  reserve 
necessarily  subsisted  between  them. 

With  the  Viscountess,  on  the  contrary,  she 
had  been,  from  the  first  moment,  on  the  easiest 
terms.  There  was  everything  to  invite  inti- 
macy in  the  sweet  countenance  and  frank 
manners  of  Lady  Gransden  ;  and  Lady  Alicia 
rejoiced  in  having  so  good  an  authority  to  con- 
sult in  all  those  little  matters  of  dress  and 
etiquette,   in  which  Mrs.  Bennet  and  Wallis, 
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were  at  faulty  and  with  which  papa  must  not 
be  troubled.  Her  good-natured  friend  never 
derided  her  simplicity,  never  wondered  at  her 
ignorance.  It  was  not  so  long  since  poor 
Laura  herself  was  vainly  looking  round  for  a 
bosom  consultor  in  that  flurry  of  London-life 
which  leaves  no  leisure  to  render  service  to 
our  fellow  creatures  —to  admit  to  her  despising 
the  perplexities  of  Alicia. 

Such  an  acquaintance  was  sure  to  ripen  into 
friendship.  At  the  close  of  a  week  or  two. 
Lady  Alicia  did  not  feel  her  day  well  begun 
till  she  had  written  a  little  note  to  Lady  Grans- 
den,  or  received  one  in  her  turn,  communicat- 
ing the  programme  of  the  day's  pleasures  ;  and 
though  Mrs.  Bennet,  who  after  Lord  Grandi- 
son's  hint,  judiciously  restrained  her  jurisdic- 
tion to  the  school-room,  and  contented  herself 
with  inflicting  the  chronology  of  the  Julian  era 
upon  Lady  Helen  and  Lady  Mary,  had  never 
obtained  a  peep  into  these  volatile  missives, 
they  contained  nothing  that  might  not  have 
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defied  her  scrutiny.  Nothing  could  be  more 
unexceptionable,  either  in  orthography  or  sen- 
timent. Lady  Alicia  wrote  "in  great  haste," 
to  entreat  the  Viscountess  would  send  her 
Schubert's  Schone  Miillermn  ;  and  Lady 
Gransden  dispatched  her  footman  in  a  hurry 
to  Park  Lane  an  hour  or  two  afterwards,  to 
know  whether  it  would  suit  Lord  Grandison 
and  his  daughter  to  ride  at  four  o'clock  instead 
of  five,  as  she  and  the  Viscount  were  to  dine 
early,  in  order  to  go  to  the  play.  Their  little 
correspondence  was,  in  short,  as  innocent  and 
unmeaning  as  the  letters  usually  transmitted 
upon  government  stationary,  between  the  under 

secretary  for  the department,  and  the  under 

secretary  for affairs. 

It  was  not  so  estimated,  however,  by  the 
Dowager.  Lady  Delmaine,  who  had  a  hawk's 
eye,  if  hawks  ever  wore  spectacles,  for  a 
livery,  took  due  note  of  the  number  of  times 
per  diem  that  Lord  Grandison's  Irish  giant 
in  green  and  gold,  rang  familiarly  at  the  bell 
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of  the  Viscountess ;  or  worse  still — worse,  as 
a  direct  affront  to  her  advice  on  the  subject — 
worse,  as  an  example  to  the  neighbourhood — 
slid  down  the  area  steps,  with  a  little  billet  in 
his  hand. 

It  was  clear  that  the  said  giant  waited  for 
answers  to  all  the  notes  he  carried ;  for  what- 
ever might  be  the  attractions  of  Lord  Grandi- 
son's  table-ale  and  house-maids,  he  would 
otherwise  have  slipped  them  into  a  letter-box, 
which  the  original  proprietor  of  the  mansion, 
an  Irish  Bishop,  had  left  appended  to  the 
door.  And  what  could  be  the  motive  of  such 
a  waste  of  time,  paper,  and  footman?  The 
two  ladies  were  sure  to  meet  once  or 
twice  every  day,  not  in  the  chance  melees 
of  fashionable  life,  but  by  especial  appoint- 
ment. Lady  Alicia  and  her  father  escorted 
Lady  Gransden  on  horse-back  as  far  as 
her  own  door,  almost  every  day,  in  the 
midst  of  the  Dowager^s  plate  of  soup;    and 
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tlien^  at  night — in  the  dead  of  night — or  later 
stilly  in  the  revification  of  morning  —  how 
often  was  the  old  lady  roused  from  her  heavy- 
slumbers  by  the  rattUng  knock  of  the  clamorous 
Patagonian  ! — That  horrible  Thomas  !  As  she 
often  said,  she  could  swear  to  the  knock  of 
Lord  Grandison^s  Irishman  among  ten  thousand. 

"  Pray  have  you  the  least  idea^  my  dear 
Ma'am/'  inquired  the  Dowager  of  Mrs.  Knox, 
to  whom  she  shpped  over  one  morning  in  the 
nick  of  time  to  interfere  with  her  trying  on  a 
beautiful  organdy  dress  from  the  infalhble 
Mrs.  Murray,  '^  pray  have  you  the  least  idea 
what  brings  Lady  Alicia  de  Wendover,  day 
after  day,  to  Lady  Gransden^s  }'' 

^'They  are  very  intimate,  I  suppose,"  re- 
plied the  matter  of  fact  Mrs.  Knox,  whose 
thoughts  were  just  then  confined  within  the 
plaits  of  her  unfortunate  gown. 

"  Of  course.  But  what  makes  them  so 
intimate.  Ma'am — that's  the  question  ?^' 
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"The  families  have  been  long  acquainted,  I 
presume/* 

*'  Families  ! — What  has  a  man  of  Lord 
Grandison's  age  and  habits,  in  common  with 
a  young  scape-grace  like  Lord  Gransden  ?'^ 

"Is  Lord  Gransden  a  scape-grace  ? — He 
seems  such  an  amiable  young  man  ! — At  the 
Doncaster  races  last  year,  Lady  Gransden  wore 
two  new  dresses  every  day/^ 

"  So  used  the  Duchess  of  Campton,  whose 
husband  shut  her  hand  into  the  door  of  her 
calash,  and  was  divorced  for  cruelty.  But 
rely  upon  it,  the  Grandisons  and  Gransdens, 
or  rather  the  Viscountess  and  Lady  Alicia, 
have  not  known  each  other  two  months. 
You  have  it  from  the  best  authority,  Ma^am, 
for  I  presented  them  to  each  other.  The 
men  have  probably  kept  up  a  sort  of  bow- 
ing. House  of  Lords'  acquaintance,  which 
won't  last  long,  I  take  it,  for  the  Tories  have 
got  fast  hold  of  young  Gransden,  and  Lord 
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Grandison  is  half  radical — half  worse.      But 
as  to  the  ladies — " 

"  It  must  be  pleasant  enough/'  said  Mrs. 
Knox,    still  sighing  after  her   untried   gown, 
"  for  a  young  person  like  Lady  Alicia  to  have 
an    agreeable,    well-dressed    woman  of  Lady 
Gransden^s  age  to  take  the  arm  of,  at  Almacks. 
Except  at  a  royal  party,  it  does  not  look  so 
well  for  a  girl  to  have  no  chaperon  but  her 
father.      Every  body  knows    that    a    man  of 
Lord  Grandison's  age  creeps  off  to  his  whist 
or  his  politics,  and  does  not  catch  sight  of  his 
daughter   three    hours   in  the    course   of    an 
evening." 

"  Whereas,  a  woman  of  Lady  Gransden*s 
age,  creeps  off  to  her  flirtations,  and  does  not 
catch  sight  of  the  httle  Miss  entrusted  to  her 
charge,  above  once  ;  a  consideration  which  pro- 
bably determined  Lady  Alicia  de  Wendover  to 
throw  over  my  daughter,  Lady  Mary  Lang- 
ley." 
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"  Has  she  thrown  over  Lady  Mary  Langley  ? 
That  was  very  ungrateful  ?'  said  Mrs.  Knox, 
satisfied  that  Mrs.  Murray^s  young  woman, 
tired  of  waiting,  must  now  be  descending  the 
back  stairs.  "  Lady  Mary  Langley  has  such 
a  respectable  air.  In  a  grey  satin  or  white 
figured  silk,  with  a  white  crape  turban,  I  know 
no  one  who  cuts  a  better  figure  among  the 
chaperons.'' 

^*  There  ! — She  must  be  gone  now,  I  fancy,'' 
said  the  Dowager,  rising  in  haste,  and  stum- 
bling towards  the  window,  "  for  Lady  Gransden 
has  taken  to  her  eternal  piano  ! — I  vow  I  would 
as  soon  live  opposite  to  Broadwood's  or  Tom- 
kinson's,  and  listen  all  day  to  the  tuning  of 
instruments  !  No  !  I  declare  Lord  Grandi- 
son's  chariot  is  still  at  the  door  !  Ah  !  poor 
old  coachman  ! — He  knows,  by  this  time,  what 
it  is  to  have  a  young  lady  out !  A  very  diffe- 
rent affair  to  take  the  Earl  to  his  club — or  his 
dinners,  and  t\\^ce  in  the  season,  perhaps,  to  the 
levee,  elderly  gentlemen  of  Lord  Grandison's 
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turn  of  mind,  you  know,  are  not  fond  of  taking 
out  their  own  carriage  on  all  occasions,  and 
having  their  haunts  spied  out  by  their  servants, 
and  being  racketed  about  in  all  hours  and 
weathers,  at  the  caprice  of  a  child.  To  be 
sure,  the  set  out  proclaims  the  difference  i 
Six  months  ago,  no  one  had  ever  seen  such  a 
wig  as  that,  on  the  head  of  Lord  Grandison's 
coachman  ;  and  just  look  at  the  off-horse  1 — 
Poor  thing  ! — The  whole  veterinary  college 
would  not  bring  it  round  to  what  it  was  ! — I'm 
surprised  though,  that  Lady  Gransden  can 
find  nothing  better  to  amuse  her  young  friend 
with,  than  the  rattling  of  the  piano  1^' 

"  But  don't  you  hear  the  harp  V'  inquired 
Mrs.  Knox.  ^'  I  have  always  wondered  who  it 
was  that  played  duets  so  charmingly  with  Lady 
Gransden.'^ 

''And  you  never  were  at  the  pains  to  in- 
quire ? ''  cried  the  Dowager,  full  of  contempt 
for  her  insensibility.  '^  The  harp — duets  /" 
she  continued,  lending  a  more  attentive  ear. 
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"  A  pretty  sort  of  duet !     Why  there  is  a  flute, 
my  dear  Ma'am  ! — They  are  playing  a  b^io  ! — a 
regular  harp,  piano,  and  flute  trio  ! — Now  who 
in  the  world  can  be  playing  that  flute  ?'^ 
"  Lord  Gransden,  perhaps/^ 
"  Lord  Gransden  ! — Did  you  ever  hear  him 
attempt  Jim   Crow  on  the  key  bugle.  Ma'am, 
in    Sir    Henry    Windsor's    coaching-parties  ? 
The  man  don't  know  one  note  from  another  ?' 
"  Sir   Henry   Windsor  then,  perhaps ;    Sir 
Henry  is  often  w^th  the  Gransdens." 

"  Often,  indeed, — too  often,  perhaps  ! — But 
I  suspect  he  has  found  himself  de  trop  lately. 
No  !  no  ! — of  all  Lady  Gransden's  admirers. 
Lord  Chichester,  Ma'am,  is  just  now,  the  fa- 
vourite against  the  field.  Lord  Chichester  is 
— but  I  am  wrong  perhaps  in  running  on  this  !" 
said  the  Dowager,  pretending  to  check  herself. 
"  However,  you  may  take  my  word  for  it.  Sir 
Henry  Windsor  is  not  of  the  practising  party  ! 
Sir  Henry  Windsor  is  down  at  Dorking,  cajol- 
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ing  his  old  uncle,  who  has  got  another  fit  of 
the  gout.  I  inquired  of  his  own  man  yester- 
day where  he  was  gone,  as  I  had  seen  post- 
horses  at  his  door  late  the  evening  before^ 
and  he  told  me  that  his  master  had  been  sent 
for  down  to  old  Mr.  Windsor's,  who  was  very 
bad." 

"  I  hope  Sir  Henry  will  come  into  a  good 
fortune,"  said  Mrs  Knox,  good  naturedly, 
'^and  then,  perhaps,  he  will  marry.  It  is  a 
thousand  pities  he  should  remain  single,  on 
account  of  the  family  diamonds.  I  have  heard 
mamma  say,  that  the  late  Lady  Windsor's 
diamonds  were  the  finest  at  courts  of  any  wo- 
man's under  a  peeress." 

"  Married  ? — Sir  Henry  Windsor,  married?'' 
retorted  the  Dowager,  with  a  look  intending 
to  convey  a  whole  green  bag  of  accusations. 

"A  propos  to  marriages,''  observed  Mrs. 
Knox,  who  had  now  worked  her  way  into  her 
favourite   vein — "  I   wonder    for    whom    they 
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were  makinsf  out  sketches  of  diamond  tiaras 
yesterday,  at  HowelPs  ? — Who  is  there  worth 
speaking  of,  going  to  be  married  ?" 

"  No  one  that  I  have  heard  of,'^  replied  the 
Dowager.  "  I  was  at  Lady  Dearmouth's  last 
night,  who  mentioned  nothing  of  the  kind; 
and  she  is  always  the  first  to  hear  of  marriages  ; 
I  sometimes  accuse  her  of  bribing  Gunter's 
clerk  for  the  earliest  intelligence  of  orders  for 
wedding-cake.^' 

"  The  pattern  selected,^'  resumed  Mrs.  Knox, 
in  a  confidential  tone,  "  was  a  couronne  a  la 
chatelaine,  a  diadem,  a  fleurons,  you  know, 
like  what  most  of  the  foreigners  wore  at  the 
coronation." 

"  I  seldom  notice  frippery  of  any  kind  ',  and 
was  not  at  the  three  last  coronations,^^  said 
:he  Dowager,  sharply.  ^^  But  I  fancy  a  wed- 
ding order  is  not  indispensable  for  a  dia- 
mond tiara.  There  are  other  modes  besides 
marriage,  of  rising  in  the  world.  The  wives 
of    new    ministers,    for    instance,    and    new 
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peers — ay,  and  sometimes  more  than  their 
wives,  fancy  it  necessary  to  make  themselves 
line,  previous  to  their  presentation.  But  it  is 
a  most  unaccountable  thing  about  the  flute  !'^ 

"  A  charming  performer,  certainly  ?'  said 
Mrs.  Knox,  mistaking  her  meaning,  and  sup- 
pressing a  sigh  at  the  thought  that  no  promo- 
tion in  life  to  be  achieved  by  the  general,  was 
ever  likely  to  necessitate  the  re-setting  of  her 
diamond  necklace. 

^^  Well,  if  /  were  Lord  Grandison,"  cried  the 
Dowager  again,  "  I  certainly  would  not — but 
who  knows — perhaps  it  may  be  Lord  Chiches- 
ter ? — Lady  Charlotte,  I  know,  is  very  musical, 
though  I  am  not  so  sure  about  her  brother. 
Ay,  ay  !  it  certainly  is  Lord  Chichester ;  and 
Lady  Gransden  is  good  nature d  enough  to 
provide  two  strings  to  her  bow — to  her  beau, 
eh  ! — At  all  events.  Lady  Alicia  has  succeeded  ! 
Commend  me  to  the  naivete  of  the  young 
ladies  of  the  present  day — any  one  of  whom  is 
diplomate  enough  to  have  been  sent  delegate  to 
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the  congress  at  Verona.  Good  morning,  my 
dear  Madam.  My  best  compliments  to  the 
General.  Pray  thank  him  for  exerting  his 
interest  the  other  day  at  the  United  Service, 
in  favour  of  our  friend  Jubb ;  and  tell  him 
that,  after  all,  Lady  Dearmouth's  nephew  is 
likely  to  get  the  cornetcy.     Good  morning.^' 

And  the  Dowager,  satisfied  in  her  own  mind 
not  only  that  Lord  Chichester  was  in  the  ' 
habit  of  lounging  away  his  morning  beside 
Lady  Gransden^s  music-desk  with  his  flute  in 
his  hand,  by  way  of  pretext  for  his  assiduity, 
but  that  Lady  Alicia,  aware  of  his  weakness, 
was  exerting  herself  to  the  utmost  with  a  view 
of  supplanting  her  friend,  hurried  oiF  to  Lady 
Delmaine  with  the  intelligence. 

But  the  Countess  happened  to  be  undergoing 
one  of  the  severe  fits  of  indisposition  with 
..  which  she  fancied  herself  afilicted  every  time 
opposition  or  neglect  had  put  her  out  of  sorts 
with  the  world.  '^  My  Lady  was  confined  to 
her  dressing-room ;"  she  was  not  to  be  seen; 
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sfhe  was  attended  by  two  physicians  and  an 
apothecary ;  she  was  announced  by  the  mor- 
ning papers  to  be  in  a  very  serious  way ;  and 
all  because  her  only  son  had  chosen  to  ride 
down  to  Dulwich  college  with  a  party,  in  which 
the  Langleys  were  included,  instead  of  remain- 
ing in  town  to  mount  guard  over  Lady  Char- 
lotte while  doing  the  piquant  behind  the 
counter  of  a  Charity  Bazaar,  which  had  pin- 
cushions to  sell  '^  under  the  immediate  patro- 
nage" of  all  the  royal  personages  in  Great 
Britain. 

The  Dowager,  at  sight  of  the  muffled  knocker, 
drove  off  in  haste ;  though  far  from  alarmed 
by  what  she  perfectly  understood,  by  the  pecu- 
liar expression  of  the  butler's  face,  to  be  '^  only 
one  of  my  Lady's  usual  attacks,"  She  knew 
the  Countess  of  old.  Long  years  ago,  the 
Glasgow  heiress,  whose  thousand  a  year  had 
run  the  gauntlet  for  several  successive  seasons, 
of  all  the  courtships  of  all  the  Irish  Baronets 
and  insolvent  peers   that   Cheltenham,   Lea- 
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mington,  Harrowgate,  or  Brighton  could  fling  at 
her  feet,  had  become  so  accustomed  to  be 
wooed,  that  she  could  not  bear  to  feel  that  her 
power  was  departed^  when  at  length  an  En- 
glish Earl  became  proprietor  of  herself,  her 
bank-stock  and  Ayrshire  estates.  It  was  pro- 
voking enough  to  sink  into  a  mere  woman, 
after  being  so  long  an  angel.  But  it  was  use- 
less to  repine  -,  the  deed  was  done — or  more 
properly  speakings  signed ;  her  marriage  con- 
tract being  the  instrument  of  her  moral  de- 
struction. 

It  was  impossible  to  hope  that  Lord  Del- 
maine  would  henceforth  regard  her  as  anything 
more  than  his  wife ;  and  she  was  amazed  to 
find  that  the  world  in  which,  so  long  as  she 
was  unmarried  and  disposable,  she  had  main- 
tained some  consequence,  cared  nothing  at  all 
about  her  from  the  moment  she  became  a 
Countess.  The  only  chance  of  commanding 
attention,  henceforward,  she  fancied,  was  by 
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threatening  every  now  and  then  to  die ;  which 
as  a  large  portion  of  her  fortune  depended 
upon  hfe  rents,  was  a  matter  of  considerable 
importance  to  her  husband.  For  seven  and 
twenty  years,  therefore,  had  the  Earl  of  Del- 
maine  been  kept  in  agonized  expectation  by 
the  impending  loss  of  his  spouse. 

The  Dowager,  in  the  course  of  her  various 
coolnesses  with  the  family  of  her  late  Lord, 
had  been  frequently  perplexed  by  these  at- 
tacks of  her  grand-daughter  in  law.  It  was  a 
species  of  defence  against  which  no  weapon 
was  available.  In  such  cases,  the  sympathies 
of  the  world  are  always  enlisted  on  the  side  of 
the  invalid ;  and  to  unmask  the  impostor,  it  is 
necessary  to  become  a  monster. 

In  this,  as  in  every  other  instance,  therefore, 
the  Dowager  was  obliged  to  submit;  and  to 
drive  off  from  the  muffled  door,  provoked  be- 
yond measure  at  losing  an  opportunity  of 
hinting  to  Lady  Delmaine,  that  her  son  "  had 
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lost  his  chance  with  one  of  the  greatest 
heiresses  of  the  day — thanks  to  a  foohsh 
entanglement  with  the  wife  of  his  bosom 
friend." 

The  fates,  indeed,  seemed  thoroughly  against 
her;  for  when,  as  her  carriage  was  dri\ang 
through  Berkeley  Square,  on  her  return  home- 
wards, she  caught  sight  of  Lord  Delmaine 
leisurely  working  round  the  angle  by  Thomas's 
Hotel,  she  had  the  mortification  to  find,  that 
the  friend  on  whose  arm  he  was  leaning,  was 
no  other  than  her  son.  To  relate  a  piece  of 
scandal  in  Johnny's  presence,  in  which  was 
involved  the  name  of  Lady  Alicia  de  Wen- 
dover,  was  out  of  the  question  :  she  was,  there- 
fore, compelled  to  have  recourse  to  some  other 
mode  of  stirring  up  the  parental  ire  of  Lord 
Delmaine. 

"  How  d'ye  do — how  d^ye  do  ?'  cried  she, 
having  caused  her  coachman  to  draw  up,  so 
as  to  leave  no  possibility  of  escape  to  the  two 
gentlemen.       "  I    am  just   come    from   your 
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house — grieved,  I  assure  you,  to  find  Lady 
Delmaine  so  ill.  But  it  is  all  her  own  fault, 
consulting  homoeopathists,  animal  magnetizers, 
and  the  lord  knows  what  other  denomination 
of  assassins,  instead  of  sticking,  like  a 
reasonable  being,  to  poor  dear  Sir  Lucius 
Flimsy,  who,  to  do  him  justice,  never  in- 
jured a  fly  I 

'^  My  wife  is  getting  much  better.  I  have 
very  little  doubt,  that  she  will  be  well  enough 
in  a  day  or  two,  to  receive  your  Ladyship's 
visit,'^  replied  the  Earl,  bowing  himself  off. 

'^  By  the  way,^^  screamed  her  Ladyship,  in 
a  key  that  brought  him  back  to  the  carriage 
door,  "  I  no  longer  wonder,  my  dear  Lord  Del- 
maine, at  your  ill-luck  with  ministers  !" 

"  What  ill-luck  with  ministers  ?^'  ejaculated 
his  Lordship,  turning  pale  at  the  idea  that 
perhaps  one  of  his  hundred  and  ten  dirty 
schemes  for  entrapping  the  patronage  of  go- 
vernment, had  been  discovered  and  exposed. 

"I  mean  about  the  Lieutenancy,"    replied 
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the  Dowager,  closing  up  her  right  eye^  and 
peering  cunningly  into  his  face  with  the  left. 
"  It  is  quite  clear  now,  why  it  was  given  to 
the  Duke  of  Ancaster  V 

"  Simply  because  he  had  the  best  title 
to  it/'  replied  the  Earl,  assuming  a  tone  of 
unconcern.  '^From  the  first,  the  motives  of 
the  appointment  were  sufficiently  apparent.^' 

"Then  why  did  you  ever  apply  for  it?" 
demanded  the  Dowager,  as  httle  restrained  by 
the  suggestions  of  good  breeding,  as  of  good 
nature. 

"  I — I — that  is — the  expectations  held  out 
to  me  by  government,"  stammered  Lord 
Delmaine,  taken  thoroughly  aback  by  her  un- 
feeling abruptness. 

"  The  expectations  held  out  to  you  by 
government,  either  then  or  now,  whatever 
they  may  happen  to  be,"  resumed  the  Dow- 
ager, "  will  assuredly  never  be  fulfilled  so 
long  as  your  son  is  seen,  morning,  noon,  and 
night  in  public,  and  is  known  to  be  morning. 
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noon,  and  night  in  private,  the  bosom  friend 
and  associate  of  the  most  virulent  Tories/' 

"  Do  you  call  me  a  Tory  ?'' — interposed 
Johnny  Chichester,  who,  pitying  the  phght  of 
his  companion,  had  sauntered  back  from  the 
pavement  to  his  defence,  ^^  Half  a  dozen  days 
in  the  seven.  Lord  Chichester  associates  with 
mer 

"  1  call  you  nothing  P  cried  the  Dowager 
peevishly  \ — "  for  nothing,  you  have]  always 
chosen  to  be.  But  I  call  the  Duke  of  East 
Looe  a  Tory.  I  call  Lord  Dulwich  a  Tory  ; 
I  call  Lord  Gateshead  a  Tory  \  I  call  the 
whole  Hilsby  family,  Tories;  and  above  all, 
I  call  Lord  Gransden  a  Tory — Lord  Gransden, 
with  whom  he  passes  his  life." 

"  I  trust  your  Ladyship  may  be  as  much 
mistaken  in  every  case  as  in  the  last,**^  replied 
Lord  Delmaine,  drily.  "  I  have  the  honour  to 
assure  you  that  my  young  friend  and  country 
neighbour,  the  Viscount,  is  anything  but  a 
Tory.     He  is  a  conservative  Whig,  at  the  ut- 
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most,  but  on  the  whole,  inclines  towards  libe- 
ralism/^ 

"  Inclines,  as  a  person  with  a  broken  back 
inclines  towards  anything — because  he  is  forced 
into  it-  Lady  Gransden  rules  her  husband 
with  a  rod  of  iron.'^ 

"  She  is  quite  right.  Spare  the  rod,  and 
spoil  the  husband !"  interposed  Johnny  Chi- 
chester. 

''  Very  likely.  But  Lord  Delmaine,  you 
see,  does  not  consider  it  right,  when  the 
influence  of  such  principles  proves  the  means 
of  depriving  him  of  an  honourable  employment. 
But  for  his  friendship  with  those  factious  Tories, 
those  brewers  of  hell-broth,  those  fomenters 
of  discord,  those  nettlebeds  of  disloyalty, 
those—" 

"  Hush,  hush,  my  dear  Madam  !  —  you 
forget  you  are  not  on  the  Treasury  Bench. 
Such  language  is  far  too  parhamentary  for  the 
King^s   highway  '/'    interrupted  Johnny  Chi- 

VOL.  I.  N 
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Chester,  vexed  to  perceive  that  the  footman 
who  stood  at  the  carriage  door  was  stifling  a 
laugh,  while  taking  mental  notes  of  her  Lady- 
ship's words  for  the  evening's  amusement  of 
Mrs.  Vaux  and  Lord  Delmaine's  out-of- livery, 
and  transmission  to  the  Sunday  papers. 

"  I  have  only  to  refer  you  to  my  son's  vote 
last  nighty  on  the  malt  question — the  night 
before,  on  the  Otaheitan  business — and  in 
short,  all  the  questions  of  the  week/'  observed 
Lord  Delmaine,  preparing  to  hurry  off,  "  in 
proof  that  you  have  thoroughly  and  entirely 
mistaken  Chichester's  principles.  But  I  must 
wish  you  good  morning.  That  is  the  post- 
man's second  bell,  and  Lady  Delmaine's  de- 
licacy of  health  compels  me  to  be  punctual.'^ 

The  Earl  touched  his  hat,  and  scuffled  off. 
But  the  intelligence  he  affected  to  deride,  sank 
deep  into  his  soul.  Aware  that  Chichester 
was,  indeed,  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  Lord 
Gransden's  house,  he  determined  to  institute 
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an  examination  into  the  motives  of  his  son's 
visits,  and  the  principles,  poUtical  of  course  — 
a  young  Viscount  is  supposed  to  have  no 
other^  of  Lord  and  Lady  Gransden  and  Co. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

The  town,  as  usual,  met  him  in  full  cry, 

The  town,  as  usual,  knew  no  reason  why ; 

But  fashion  so  directs,  and  moderns  raise 

On  fashion's  mouldering  base  their  transient  praise. 

CHURCHILL. 

Of  the  sura  total  of  that  honourable  house, 
wherein  one  might  suppose  the  curse  of  Babel, 
the  confusion  of  tongues,  amplified  into  that  of 
a  confusion  of  intellects,  it  is  inconceivable 
how  few  appear  to  watch  the  progress  of  the 
session.  They  are  acquainted  with  the  event 
of  the  debate  of  the  preceding  night — they 
prognosticate  that  of  the  night  to  come ;  they 
shake  their  heads  and  look  wise,  while  pro-. 
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nouncing  of  some  far  off  motion  that  it  is  to  de- 
cide the  fate  of  ministers,  or  give  back  to  the 
Tories  their  long  lost  ascendancy ;  but  unless 
enlightened  by  the  harassing  attacks  of  some 
factious  newspaper,  seldom  discover  that  weeks 
and  months  have  elapsed  without  fulfilUng  a 
single  promise  to  their  constituents,  or  re- 
deeming a  single  pledge  to  the  nation. 

Now  Augustus  Langley,  warm  with  all  the 
freshness  of  youth,  was  precisely  of  an  age 
and  in  a  position  to  discover  this ;  and  incon- 
siderate enough  to  comment  upon  it  in  times 
and  places  exceedingly  inconvenient.  His 
father,  though  proud  of  his  talents  and  his 
honesty,  did  not  fail  to  remind  him  that  no 
good  cause  is  served  by  these  outbreaks  of 
petulance;  that,  as  yet  unfamiliar  with  the 
springs  of  the  horologe,  it  became  him  not  to 
pronounce  too  contemptuously  upon  the  errors 
of  the  dial-plate  ;  and  that,  above  all,  he  should 
abstain   from  playing  the  critic    on    a    party 
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which  included  in  its   majority  the  name  of 
Morison  Langley. 

Augustus  blushed  at  the  relDuke^  but  smiles 
soon  overpowered  his  blushes  ;  and  in  spite  of 
his  better  reason,  the  liveliness  of  his  temper 
prevailed,  and  every  now  and  then  broke  out 
some  bitter  jest  on  the  banian-tree-like  nature 
of  the  administration,  whose  branches,  instead 
of  bearing  their  fruit  upwards,  were  evermore 
dropping  and  enrooting  themselves  more 
iirmly  to  their  places.  Not  a  measure  escaped 
his  censure ; — not  a  speech,  his  mockery  5 — not 
a  debate,  his  critical  analysis.  From  his  de- 
tached vantage  ground,  he  could  espy  defects  of 
outline  which  nearer  inspection  might  have 
converted  into  beauties  of  detail ;  and  as  his 
father  had  no  reason  to  surmise  that  all  this 
petulance  arose  from  boyish  jealousy  of 
the  advantages  enjoyed  in  public  life  by  his 
cousin,  he  had  of  course  little  patience  to 
hear  his  own  son  renew  at  his  own  table,  the 
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attacks  lavished  upon  his  party  by  the  oppo- 
sition journals. 

There  was  a  person,  however,  to  whom  the 
vivacity  of  Augustus  recommended  him,  al- 
most  as    much    as   it   disturbed  the  solemn 

gravity  of  the  honourable    member  for  

shire.  Lord  Grandison  delighted  in  his  en- 
thusiasm, and  was  amused  by  his  sallies.  To 
his  partial  eye,  there  was  much  of  the  bonhommie 
of  Johnny  Chichester  in  his  nephew,  enhanced 
by  the  sound  patriotism  and  practical  excel- 
lence of  old  Langley.  The  Earl  foresaw  the 
making  of  a  great  and  good  man  in  the  petulant 
boy  ;  and  above  all,  he  never  failed  to  applaud 
certain  rash  irregularities  of  speech  upon 
political  matters,  singularly  accordant  with  his 
own  prejudices. 

Since  Lady  Ahcia^s  introduction  into  the 
world,  the  Earl  had  put  a  watch  upon  his 
words,  lest  peradventure  some  unguarded 
remark  might  provoke  enmities  against  his 
child.     But    this   self-restraint  annoyed   him. 
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He  longed  to  talk  and  jest  as  of  old ;  and  re- 
joiced in  those  biting  sarcasms  against  the 
state  and  its  statesmen,  which  he  little  sus- 
pected to  be  the  safety-valve  of  poor  Augustus's 
animosities. 

"  Go  it^  my  boy  !" — was  no  unfrequent  en- 
couragement of  Lord  Grandison,  when  young 
Langley  pretended  to  work  John  Chichester 
into  a  passion  by  reviling  the  inactivity  or  in- 
competency of  the  Whigs ;  by  declaring  that 
the  Cabinet  ministers,  like  the  nine  books  of 
Herodotus,  were  each  dedicated  to  a  muse, 
and  above  all  vulgar  comprehension;  and 
that  though,  hke  Fluellen,  they  "uttered  as 
brave  ^ords  at  the  bridge  as  you  shall  see  in  a 
summer's  day. 

Yet  he  that  trusts  them, 
Where  he  should  find  them  lions,  finds  them  hares  ; 
Where  foxes,  geese !" 

"  The  lad  is  full  of  mettle — full  of  promise,^' 
was  evermore  the  remark  of  the  Earl  to  Johnny 
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Chichester,  \yhen  dining  together  at  Morison 
Langley^s,  or  lunching  together  at  the  club. 

"  For  God's  sake,  don't  put  him  too  much 
into  favour  with  himself !"  was  the  uncle's 
wiser  reply.  "Augustus  is  clever,  certainly, 
and  more  amiable  than  his  pertness  seems  to 
imply.  But  he  will  not  be  worth  a  farthing, 
either  as  a  man  or  a  politician,  till  the  conceit 
has  been  taken  out  of  him  by  heavy  punish- 
ment.'' 

"  Pho,  pho,  pho  ! — you  make  no  allowance 
for  his  age.  You  expect  his  beard  to  sprout 
white.  Augustus  has  no  fault  but  those  pe- 
culiar to  two  and  twenty,  and  1  respect  him 
for  them.  I  abhor  a  Solon  in  swaddling 
clothes.  A  boy  who  thinks,  feels,  and  talks 
like  a  man,  is  to  me,  a  moral  deformity ;  ugly 
as  a  dwarf;  unnatural  as  the  little  knotty 
abortive  oaks  with  which  the  Chinese  de- 
corate their  flower-stands.  Give  me  a  tree 
that  is  a  sapling  when  it  ought  to  be  a  sapling, 
and  matures  when  it  ought  to  mature.'^ 

N  3 
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"  But  it  never  will  mature,  if  you  force  the 
sapling  into  artificial  growth  !'^  cried  Johnny. 

"  My  dear  fellow,  he  who  is  not  a  coxcomb 
at  two  and  twenty,  will  be  a  bore  at  fifty,*' 
argued  the  Earl. 

"  Likely  enough.  But  you  will  make  him 
both  bore  and  coxcomb,  if  you  encourage 
him  to  fancy  himself  neither.^' 

"  As  you  please,^'  cried  Lord  Grandison, 
never  out  of  humour  with  Chichester^s  remon- 
strances. "  I  like  him  as  he  is,  and  I  dare  say 
shall  like  him  as  he  is  to  be  ;  more  particularly, 
if  he  continue  to  play  so  successful  a  fire  into 
the  enemy's  camp  as  he  did  last  night.  Did 
you  hear  his  persiflage  of  old  Gateshead  ?'' 

"  I  heard  some  schoolboy  squibbing,  which 
I  suppose  you  call  irony ;  and  which,  had  it 
been  levelled  at  anything  but  a  noodle, — who 
always  reminds  me  of  a  cod^s  head  and  shoul- 
ders, with  its  parboiled  eyes,  green  parsley 
riband  of  St.  Patrick,  and  a  napkin  tucked  under 
its  chin, — I  should  have  called  sauciness." 
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'-  You  are  amazingly  fastidious/^  retorted 
Lord  Grandison.  "  What  right  have  you  to 
expect  perfection  ?'* 

*^  I  don^t  ask  for  perfection.  Perfection  in 
a  human  being  would  be  too  humiliating  to 
its  fellow  creatures.  But  I  am  sorry  to  see 
you  admire  Augustus  Langley  as  the  Indians 
worship  their  idols — precisely  for  his  deformi- 
ties.'^ 

"  Drolleries,  my  dear  fellow,  you  mean  drol- 
leries !  The  boy  amuses  me ;  which,  in  this 
dullest  of  worlds,  is  conferring  a  serious  obliga- 
tion. By  the  way,  do  I  meet  you  all  to-mor- 
row at  the  Delmaines  ?" 

'^  Aha  !  you  dine  with  them,  then  ? — What 
a  discovery  for  the  Dowager  ! — My  poor  mo- 
ther has  been  racking  her  brains  this  week 
past,  to  find  out  Delmaine^s  motive  for  invit- 
ing me,  as  a  bachelor,  after  the  family  clan  had 
been  regularly  fed  off  for  the  season  ;  more 
particularly,  as  Lady  Delmaine  is  in  one  of  her 
last  agonies/' 
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"  And  what  is  the  motive  ?^' 

^'  A  compliment  to  your  Lordship.  They 
can't  ask  you  to  meet  a  dozen  strangers ;  and 
you  and  Delmaine  don^t  live  in  the  same 
set." 

'^  In  that  case,  they  would  have  invited  the 
Langleys ;  which,  I  am  sorry  to  find  from 
Lady  Mary,  is  not  the  case.'^ 

"Lady  Mary  has  a  pretty  daughter,  Chi- 
chester's cousinly  regard  for  whom  they  are 
beginning  to  mistake  for  an  attachment ;  and 
1  can  see  clearly  that  Lady  Charlotte  and  her 
mother  are  on  tenterhooks  whenever  he  is 
amongst  us.^' 

"  But  what  better  could  Lord  Chichester  do 
than  marry  his  cousin  ?'^ 

^'  Marry  Lady  Alicia  de  Wendover — ^if  you 
have  no  particular  objection.^' 

^^  I  have  a  very  particular  objection." 

"  They  will  never  believe  it,  unless  from 
your  own  lips.  And  what  is  still  more  ex- 
traordinary, and  would  be  to  the  Delmaines 
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fifty  times  more  incredible,  I  am  convinced 
that  Langley  is  of  your  way  of  thinking,  with 
respect  to  his  girl.  Lady  Delmaine  is  the  sort 
of  overbearing  woman  who  would  not  rest 
without  exercising  the  utmost  influence  over 
her  daughter-in-law  ;  and  the  last  in  the  world 
calculated  to  exercise  it  with  discretion.^' 

'^  We  shall  see  Alicia  in  company  with  young 
Chichester  to-morrow,^^  observed  Lord  Gran- 
dison;  "after  which,  I  trust  you  will  admit 
yourself  wrong,  in  at  least  half  your  supposi- 
tion." 

In  the  half  which  purported  that  the 
dinner-party  was  given  with  the  exclusive 
view  of  concihating  Lord  Grandison,  Johnny 
Chichester,  however,  was  decidedly  in  the 
right.  On  that  point,  the  Delmaines  were 
unanimous  ;  they  differed  only  in  the  means  of 
accomplishment.  Both  were  anxious  to  form 
their  party  of  what  they  conceived  to  be  the 
best   company;   but  the  Earl  cared  only  for 
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great  wealth,  or  great  rank;  while  the  Coun- 
tess had  lived  long  enough  in  the  London 
world  to  understand  the  value  of  fashion. 
Though  conscious  of  her  disqualifications  to 
become  the  leader  of  an  exclusive  coterie,  she 
acknowledged  nothing  grander  in  human  na- 
ture than  those  who  were  so  privileged.  Nay, 
she  would  have  given  the  world  to  be  admitted 
on  any  terms  as  a  member  of  what  appeared 
joar  eoccellence  the  fashionable  set.  It  was  neither 
that  of  the  courts  nor  that  of  the  high-Tory,  high- 
dowdy,  or  Doomsday  Book  association.  Each 
had  its  presiding  Duchess ;  each  its  bench  of 
peeresses.  But  her  worship  was  dedicated  to 
a  little  knot  of  sayers  and  doers  of  nothings — 
the  worshipped  of  Crockfords — the  divinities  of 
Melton  and  Newmarket ;  "  sporting-ladies,^^ 
they  have  been  named  by  a  distinguished 
foreigner; — the  latest  to  arrive  in  town,  and  the 
last  to  leave  it ; — renowned  for  their  taste  in 
equipage  and  experience  on  the  turf. 
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Without  either  gusto  for  their  pursuits, 
or  claim  to  be  included  in  their  circle,  or 
ring.  Lady  Delmaine  had  been  incited  by  the 
apparent  difficulty  of  the  undertaking,  to  pre- 
tend to  the  honour.  Though  her  valetudina- 
rian habits  formed  the  antipodes  of  their 
rattling  activity ; — though  a  daughter  to  marry 
was  an  incumbrance  rarely  admitted  into  their 
clique ; — though  Lord  Delmaine  was  a  Whig, 
and  they  affected  pure  conservatism ; — though 
a  quizzical  coach,  and  a  three  year  old  britzka, 
with  two  pair  of  the  worst  bred  iron  greys  in 
town,  bounded  her  stable-yard  ambitions,  by 
dint  of  humble  perseverance,  the  Countess 
had  actually  worked  her  way  to  toleration  in 
the  jockey  set ! — Her  pains- taking  zeal  in 
opening  her  house  to  them  at  a  time  of  year 
when  most  others  were  shut — in  marshalling 
her  little  parties  according  to  their  loves  and 
likings — in  seeing  through  their  eyes  and  hear- 
ing through  their  ears,  and  above  all,  hearing 
nothing  when  it  suited  them  she  should  become 
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deaf— pleaded  such  wonders  in  her  favour^  that^ 
at  the  end  of  eight  years'  hard  labour  in  the 
hulks  of  fashionable  subserviency,  she  attained 
the  point  of  getting  them  at  rare  intervals  to 
her  parties ;  and  still  more  rarely — far  more 
rarely — of  getting  them  to  invite  her  in  their 
turn. 

This  was  a  great  concession  in  her  favour ; 
for  it  is  one  of  the  essentialities  of  such  a 
coterie,  as  indeed  of  all  coteries,  that  the  union 
should  be  close  and  perpetual — a  fashionable 
clique  being,  perhaps,  the  only  real  form  of 
republican  government  still  extant.  Not  but 
that  its  fair  members  would  have  shrunk  from 
such  an  allusion ;  their  principle  and  practise 
being  in  all  things  sublimely  aristocratic.  But 
the  fact  spoke  for  itself. 

Now  in  Lady  Delmaine's  zeal  to  offer  to 
Lord  Grandison,  with  his  venison  and  pine- 
apple, the  cr&ne  de  la  cr^me  of  society,  the 
noyau,  the  elite,  unattainable  to. a  mere  co.untry 
gentleman,    though    he    happen    to    be     an 
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Earl,  she  had  actually  persuaded  half  a  dozen 
of  the  jockey  set  to  honour  her  table  with  their 
presence,  even  in  the  height  of  the  season — 
even  when  other  dinner-parties  were  to  be  had. 
She  had  selected,  luckily,  the  least  offensive  of 
the  set.  There  were  Lady  Sophia  Ashford 
and  her  husband,  and  Lord  and  Lady  Med- 
vryn ;  -u-ith  the  coaching  Sir  Henry  Windsor, 
and  Claude  Hartington,  the  lady-killer.  It 
happened  that  the  society  thus  selected  for 
the  satisfaction  of  Lord  Grandison,  was  one 
of  the  butts  upon  which  he  had  been  long 
in  the  habit  of  exercising  his  irony.  Hav- 
ing formed  his  model  of  feminine  attraction 
after  that  of  the  gentle  Mary  Wilmot,  the 
jockey  ladies,  with  their  phaetons,  betting- 
books,  and  incomprehensible  shibboleth,  were 
his  utter  aversion.  He  could  not  admire  even 
their  beauty;  he  could  not  admire  even  their 
liveliness,  so  disfigured  were  both,  in  his  esti- 
mation, by  the  habits  of  the  parties.     Within 
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a  few  days,  moreover,  his  dislike  to  the  cUque 
had  been  refreshed,  by  learning  from  his  daugh- 
ter the  persecutions  they  had  formerly  insti- 
tuted against  Lady  Gransden. 

Some  parliamentary  emergency  having  in- 
creased the  value  of  votes  in  the  upper  House, 
they  had  condescended  to  conciUating  over- 
tures, and  were  besieging  Lord  Gransden 
with  every  species  of  cajolement ;  and  when 
Lady  Alicia,  an  eye-witnesss  of  their  attempts, 
had  asked  an  explanation  of  her  friend,  the 
eclaircissement  offered  was  such  as,  when  re- 
peated to  the  Earl,  provoked  his  utmost  in- 
dignation. 

It  had  been  unnecessary  for  him,  on  occasion 
of  his  daughter's  debut,  to  put  her  on  her 
guard  against  the  attacks  of  this  crack  regiment 
of  the  exclusives  ;  for  he  was  aware  that  Lady 
Alicia  and  himself  were  alike  unworthy  of  their 
notice.  But  he  was  not  the  less  certain  that, 
were  any  unforeseen  circumstance  to  procure 
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for  Alicia  the  disadvantage  of  their  civility, 
nothing  would  induce  him  to  sanction  her 
forming  so  dangerous  an  acquaintance. 

It  was  difficult,  therefore,  for  him  to  put 
a  ci\Tl  countenance  on  the  matter  when,  in 
the  course  of  the  evening,  Lady  Delmaine 
whispered  to  him,  how  happy  she  felt  in  being 
able  to  present  her  young  friend,  Lady  Alicia 
de  Wendover,  to  two  such  charming  women 
as  Lady  Sophia  Ashford  and  Lady  Medwyn. 

'^  It  is  not  every  unmarried  lady  they  would 
choose  to  meet,^'  she  continued  with  a  smile 
of  conscious  superiority.  ^'  Systematically,  you 
know,  they  set  their  faces  against  girls.'" 

'^  Afraid  of  exciting  their  blushes,  perhaps,^' 
observed  the  Earl,  drily. 

''  It  would  not  do  to  have  an  eternal  tribe 
of  Misses  among  all  those  young  men,"  con- 
tinued the  Countess,  unsuspicious  of  his 
meaning.  "  There  never  would  be  a  moment^s 
peace    or  quiet.       Whereas,   nothing    can   be 
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more  smooth  and  well-bred  than  their  ways  of 
going  on." 

"  Smooth  as  glass,  though  not  quite  so  trans- 
parent/' added  Lord  Grandison. 

"  In  favour  of  my  daughter,  Lady  Charlotte, 
they  kindly  make  an  exception,  because  she 
happens  to  be  the  amie  de  cceur  of  the  daughters 
of  the  Duchess  of  Woolwich,  who  may  be  said 
to  be  the  head  of  the  set.  But  I  can  assure 
you,  my  dear  Lord  Grandison,  that  had  I  not 
expressly  made  a  point  of  it,  they  would  have 
avoided  the  acquaintance  of  a  young  person 
absolutely  new  to  society,  such  as  my  charming 
little  friend,  Lady  Alicia." 

"  My  daughter  has  reason  to  be  grate- 
ful for  your  Ladyship's  interference  in  her 
favour,"  said  Lord  Grandison,  with  an  expres- 
sion of  countenance  not  to  have  been  mistaken 
by  any  woman  less  self-occupied  than  the 
Countess. 

"  Fll  tell  you  how  1  managed  it,"  said  she, 
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wholly  mistaking  his  meaning.  "  These  kind 
of  things^  you  know^  are  never  to  be  accom- 
plished without  a  little  management.  The 
Medwyns  and  Lady  Sophia,  I  say  nothing 
of  Mr.  Ashford.  who  says  so  little  for  himself, 
were  exceedingly  jmxious  that  I  should  invite 
the  Gransdens  to  meet  them.  Of  course, 
going  so  rarely  as  they  do  out  of  their  own 
set,  the  least  I  could  do  was  to  give  them 
a  list  of  my  party.  So  when,  on  perusing 
it,  Lady  Medwyn  good-naturedly  observed,  '  I 
will  certainly  come  to  you, — though,  as  you  are 
well  aware,  there  are  not  ten  houses  in  London 
in  which  I  ever  permit  myself  to  dine, — provided 
you  ask  the  Gransdens.  Medwyn  wants  to  be 
better  acquainted  with  Lord  Gransden.  To  say 
the  truth,  as  he  seems  to  be  but  a  lukewarm 
politician,  our  party  are  in  hopes  of  getting 
hold  of  him.  I  immediately  agreed  to  do  my 
best,  (though  from  the  sort  of  animosity  ex- 
isting between  the  Viscountess  and  the  Melton 
set,   I   had   little   hope   of    succeeding,)    pro- 
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vided  that  on  their  part  they  made  no  objection 
to  a  single  name  previously  on  my  list.  Lady 
Medwyn  promised. — And  thus  it  was  that  I 
obtained  a  dispensation  for  your  daughter.'^ 

"A  dispensation   from  what  vows,   may  I 
ask?"  inquired  Lord  Grandison,  gravely. 

"  I  mean  that,  on  such  conditions,  the  Med- 
wyns  and  Ashfords  made  no  objection  to  meet- 
ing anyone  I  might  propose.  The  hardest  of  my 
task,  however,  was  still  to  accomplish !  Lady 
Gransden  having  been  inadvertently  apprized 
by  my  son,  (who  is  an  intimate  visitor  at  her 
house,)  of  the  importance  attached  by  her 
former  friends  to  a  meeting,  she  would  not 
hear  of  the  party !  Two  excuses  did  she  suc- 
cessively send  me  ;  and  any  woman  but  myself 
would  have  been  discouraged.  But  I  thought 
of  dear  Lady  Alicia,  and  persevered.  So  having 
reflected  that,  perhaps,  your  company  might  be 
the  best  inducement  to  the  Viscountess,  I  let 
her  know  that  Lady  Alicia  de  Wendover  was 
engaged  to  us ;    and  my  third  invitation  was 
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accepted.  No  !  don^t  thank  me ;  I  see  you 
are  going  to  thank  me ;  but  pray  believe  that 
I  would  make  any  sacrifice  likely  to  conduce 
to  the  advantage  of  my  young  friend.'^ 

"  I'could  wish  that,  on  future  occasions,  your 
Ladyship  might  prove  less  generous,^^  said 
Lord  Grandison,  with  something  as  nearly 
resembling  hauteur  as  he  was  capable  of  as- 
suming. 

"  The  fact  is,"  resumed  Lady  Delmaine,  in 
a  still  more  confidential  tone,  ^'  ive  do  not  ex- 
actly content  ourselves  with  the  humdrum 
society  that  suits  the  Langleys,  and  others  of 
our  country  neighbours.  The  time  is  past  for 
visiting-lists  in  eight  and  forty  pages,  compris- 
ing half  the  court  guide,  and  all  the  red  book. 
London  has  outgrown  itself,  or  at  least  out- 
grown our  patience ;  and  the  great^  huge,  old- 
fashioned  thing,  formerly  called  society,  which 
a  Roman  amphitheatre  would  scarcely  have 
contained,  has  in  compassion  to  its  coach- 
horses,  broken  itself  up  into  sets  and  coteries. 
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The  time  for  even  grand  f^tes,  is  exploded. 
Everything  now-a-days  must  be  chosen  and 
select.  On  that  point,  we  enjoy  peculiar  ad- 
vantages.'' • 

Lord  Grandison  wanting  to  get  off,  mut- 
tered something  about  the  eligibility  of  Lady 
Delmaine's  position  in  the  world. 

"  Oh  !  as  regards  rank,  you  know/'  inter- 
rupted the  Countess,  ^^  that  absolutely  counts 
for  nothing.  Look  at  the  Duchess  of  Dowdy, 
look  at  the  Marchioness  of  Gateshead,  look  at 
Lady  Dulwich,  look  at  half-a-dozen, others  of 
the  same  quality.  Who  cares  to  visit  them  ? 
Who  goes  to  their  parties  except  their  country 
neighbours  and  the  baronets'  wives,  who  will 
go  any  where  to  have  it  said  they  go  every 
where.  No,  no  !  rank  will  not  do — riches  will 
not  do — that  is,  they  will  not  do  alone — they 
will  not  do  without  fashion — or,  rather,  they 
will  not  do  without  some  one  of  the  extrinsic 
advantages  which  serve  to  bring  people  into 
fashion.'^ 
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^^  Your  Ladyship  talks  too  learnedly  on  these 
abstruse  matters  for  my  poor  comprehension/^ 
observed  the  Earl,  drily. 

'^  Now,  as  I  said  before/^  resumed  Lady 
Delmaine,  no  whit  discountenanced  :  "  we  en- 
joy, on  such  points,  peculiar  advantages.  No 
one  can  decide  beforehand  what  is  likely  to 
bring  people  into  fashion.  A  feather — or  less  — 
will  sometimes  turn  the  scale  ! — You  will  never 
surmise,  for  instance,  what  has  been  the  means 
of  bringing  us  within  the  cabalistic  circle  1 
My  son— Lord  Chichester  ?' 

"  I  am  sorry  to  find  you  estimate  so  fine  a 
young  man  at  less  than  a  feather,"  replied  Lord 
Grandison,  gravely.  "  Your  Ladyship,  per- 
haps, means,  that  Lord  Chichester  is  the  feather 
in  your  cap  ?'* 

^^  Exactly.  You  have  guessed  right.  Chi- 
chester so  handsome,  so  agreeable,  so  clever, 
so  looked  up  to  in  the  House  as  the  future 
leader  of  a  party,  happens  to  be  a  person  of 
the  utmost  consequence  in  the  eyes  of  those 
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whom  the  world  is  pleased  to  call  the  jockey 
set.  They  want  to  make  him  their  own.  An 
only  son,  with  such  prospects,  public  and  pri- 
vate, is  a  prize  worth  securing.  Between  our- 
selves, Lady  Medwyn  and  Lady  Sophia  are 
moving  heaven  and  earth  to  get  hold  of  Chi- 
chester and  Lord  Gransden." 

^'  Is  your  Ladyship  certain  that  it  is  only 
heaven  and  earth  they  are  moving  ?^'  gravely 
demanded  the  Earl.  "  I  had  been  assured 
their  interest  lay  in  a  contrary  direction — 
and  may  I  inquire  what  they  propose  doing 
with  the  young  gentlemen  when  they  have 
caught  them  ? — Is  the  design  on  their  votes  or 
estates  ?  their  purses  or  persons  ?  You  really 
make  me  trembl  e  !  Uncertain  at  what  age  or 
after  what  consistency  of  whiggism,  the  business 
of  conversion  is  considered  hopeless,  I  am 
beginning  to  repent  having  ventured  within 
beau  shot  of  these  designing  dames  !" 

"  Hush  !  hush  ! — I  would  not  for  the  world 
that  Chichester   overheard    you !"    exclaimed 
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the  Countess.  "  Too  young  at  present  to 
know  what  is  for  his  good^  my  son  is  very 
refractory  on  certain  points.  I  can't  get  him 
to  assume  the  place  that  belongs  to  him  in 
society.  '  I  can't  get  him  to  profit  by  the  ad- 
vantages courting  him  on  all  sides.  He  can't 
bear  the  Medwyns,  detests  Mr,  Ashford,  and 
only  puts  up  with  Lady  Sophia  because^  on 
some  occasion  or  other,  she  acted  a  friendly 
part  by  Lady  Gransden.  You  will  scarcely 
credit  it,  my  dear  Lord  Grandison,  but  I 
verily  believe,  my  son  finds  more  amusement 
with  those  country  cousins  of  ours,  those 
stupid  Langleys,  than  in  the  midst  of  the 
brilliant  circle  that  courts  his  acquaintance." 

"  Does  he  ?  I  honour  him  !"  cried  Lord 
Grandison. 

'^  But  I  don't  consider  the  case  hopeless," 
continued  Lady  Delmaine^  not  heeding  the 
ejaculation.  "  In  time,  I  dare  say,  we  shall 
bring  him  round.     In  time,  he  will  be  every 
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thing  the  fondest  mother's  heart  can  wish  !  I 
assure  you  it  is  a  very  great  comfort  to  a  poor 
invalid  like  myself,  to  feel  that^,  while  confined 
to  the  sofa  of  sickness^  my  family  is  repre- 
sented in  society  by  a  young  man  so  looked  up 
to  as  Chichester/^ 

"  In  my  time/'  observed  Lord  Grandison^ 
drily,  "  a  family  was  supposed  to  be  repre- 
sented by  the  father,  rather  than  the  son.  It 
almost  reconciles  me  to  having  only  girls,  to 
discover  that  a  Lord  Wendover  would  have 
been  privileged  to  send  me  to  Coventry/^ 

'^  May  it  be  very  many  years  before  a  Lord 
Wendover  is  in  existence  !"  cried  the  Countess. 
"  Your  barony  is,  I  understand,  entailed  on 
the  female  line.     Lady  Micia '^ 

'^  Will  never  be  Lady  Wendover.  The  ba- 
rony is  in  abeyance  at  my  death ;  a  circum- 
stance which  I  trust  makes  no  great  difference 
in  your  appreciation  of  my  daughter's  merits. 
Perhaps  these  ladies  of  the  jockey  set,  might 
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not  have  consented  to  meet  her  had  they  been 
aware  that  she  was  never  to  be  a  peeress  in  her 
own  right?" 

"  Ah!  my  dear  Lord  Grandison — what 
strange  ideas  you  have  ! — BeUeve  me,  no  ac- 
cession of  rank  would  in  the  shghtest  degree 
influence  my  feeUngs,  or  my  son's  feehngs^ 
towards  Lady  Alicia  de  Wendover." 

Lord  Grandison  smiled  at  the  lady^s  inad- 
vertence in  this  cool  exposure  of  her  game. 
But  at  that  moment,  her  tediousness  was  in- 
terrupted by  a  sudden  announcement  of 
^^  Prince  Massimo  Mazzini." 

"  Prince  Massimo  Mazzini?  It  must  be  a 
mistake  —  I  never  invited  him;  I  know  no 
such  person  !'^  cried  Lady  Delmaine. 

"  /  asked  him  here,  my  dear  Lady  Del- 
maine," said  Lady  Medwyn,  leaning  over  from 
the  sofa.  "  Knowing  you  were  to  be  at  home 
this  evening,  I  took  the  opportunity  of  pre- 
senting him  to  you.  He  is  the  head  of  one  of 
the   greatest  families   in  Europe^  you   know; 
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a  Neapolitan — or  Sicilian — I  forget  what — 
but  a  man  with  excellent  introductions,  whom 
every  body  is  to  know.  Bon  soir,  Prince/ 
Que  je  vous  presente  a  mon  amie,  Madame  la 
Comtesse  de  Delmaine.  Ladi  Charlotte,  sa  char- 
mante  fille—Le  Prince  Massimo  Mazzini.- — 
Vous  arrivez  tard ;  voila  deux  heures  que  je 
vous  garde  une  'place  pr^s  de  moi,'* 

x\nd  taking  immediate  possession  of  the 
young  gentleman,  whose  Byronian  head  was 
garnished  with  such  a  shrubbery  of  black  mous- 
taches 2^ndifavoris,  that  he  well  deserved  his  fa- 
shionable sobriquet  ofle  roi  des  charbonniers,  she 
would  fain  have  appropriated  him  to  herself 
for  the  remainder  of  the  evening,  had  not  Lady 
Delmaine,  who,  with  the  true  instinct  of  the  ^ng- 
Wsh parvenue,  pricked  up  her  ears  at  the  whisper 
of  a  '^  Prince^^ — determined  to  secure  so  va- 
luable a  partner  for  Lady  Charlotte  for  the 
remainder  of  the  season,  by  devoting  to  Prince 
Massimo  Mazzini  the  most  abject  attentions. 
Lady    Charlotte   Chichester    was    summoned 
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from  listening  to  the  praises  of  Augustus 
Langley  and  Cecilia,  with  which  her  brother 
was  delighting  the  ears  and  heart  of  Lady- 
Alicia,  in  order  to  interrupt  Lady  Medwyn's 
flirtation  with  her  bad  French,  and  excruciate 
*^  the  Prince'^  by  accompanying  on  the  guitar 
a  succession  of  barcaroles,  exceedingly  familiar 
to  the  street  corners  of  Naples,  which,  had  he 
been  musically  inclined,  poor  Massimo  might 
have  heard  fifty  times  better  performed  by  his 
courier. 

Altogether,  Lady  Delmaine  was  a  happy 
woman.  A  fraction  of  the  jockey  set  dining 
familiarly  at  her  house — a  Neapolitan  prince 
undergoing  polite  martyrdom  at  her  daughter's 
guitar — and  her  son  smiling  familiarly  in  a 
comer  with  the  great  heiress.  Lady  Alicia  de 
Wendover  !  A  significant  nod  passed  between 
the  Lady  and  her  Lord,  implying  that  the  pros- 
pects from  the  dining-room  windows  of  Chi- 
chester Court  was  safe. 

They  might  have  altered  their  opinion,  per- 
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haps^  had  they  suspected  that  the  conversation 
of  Lord  Chichester  and  Lady  AUcia  com- 
menced with  a  warm  laudation  by  the  latter  of 
Miss  Langley's  admirable  style  of  singing 
Handel  ! 

^^  Yes  !  dear  Cecilia  is  fairly  entitled  to  her 
name/'  observed  Lady  Alicia.  "  When  she 
sings  to  the  organ,  I  could  fancy  I  was  listening 
to  an  angel." 

It  was  in  order  to  reply  to  this  observation, 
that  Lord  Chichester  had  taken  a  seat  by  her 
side.  And  Lady  Gransden,  assisting  to  keep  up 
the  conversation  between  them^  they  chatted 
as  gaily  together  as  if  overtures  were  already  on 
the  tapis  for  an  alliance  between  Chichester 
Court  and  the  woodlands  of  Wilsmere  farm. 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

Slander  is  fruitful  in  expedients,  both  to  disguise  and 
satiate  itself.  But  if  these  smoother  weapons  cut  so  sore, 
what  shall  we  say  of  open  unblushing  scandal,  subjected  to 
no  caution,  tied  down  by  no  restraints  ? 

STERNE. 

"  So  you  did  not  dine  at  the  Delmaines  the 
other  day }"  said  the  Dowager,  to  Lady  Mary 
Langley,  who,  on  paying  a  morning  visit  in 
Grosvenor  Street,  had  the  vexation  to  find  the 
scandalous  coterie  already  assembled. 

"  We  were  not  invited." 

•'  Of  course  not.  They  are  sending  you  to 
Coventry;  just  as  that  flippant  little  personage. 
Lord  Grandison^s  country  hoyden  did  about 

o  3 
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the  opera-box.  I  must  say,  you  take  very 
little  pains  to  get  Cecilia  on  in  town.'^ 

^^  By  get  on,  I  suppose  you  mean  get  oflP,'^ 
interposed  Lady  Dearmouth,  with  a  sneer. 

"  I  have  no  motive  to  attempt  either  one  or 
the  other,'^  observed  Lady  Mary.  "  A  pretty 
amiable  girl,  well-born,  and  with  a  good  for- 
tune, is  not  likely  to  prove  an  incumbrance  to 
her  family.  Had  we  been  inclined  to  part  with 
her,  Cecilia  has  had  more  than  one  occasion  to 
settle  advantageously.  But  fortunately,  she  is 
in  no  haste  to  leave  us.^' 

"  No  haste  to  accept  some  country  squire, 
perhaps,^^  cried  the  Dowager,  indignant  at  not 
having  been  consulted  concerning  the  proposals 
addressed  to  her  grand-daughter,  and  hoping 
to  pique  Lady  Mary  into  further  avowals. 
"  But  I  suppose  we  should  not  see  her  so 
difficult  were  anything  worth  having  to  fall  in 
her  way." 

"  I  don't  consider  my  daughter  ambitious,^' 
said  Lady  Mary,  calmly. 
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^'  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it.  Nothing  I  like 
less  in  a  girl  than  poorness  of  spirit.^' 

"  Nor  I/'  replied  Lady  Mary,  resolved  not 
to  be  baited  into  a  retort,  for  the  amusement 
of  Lady  Dearmouth  and  Mrs.  Crouch.  "  You 
know,  my  dear  mother,  how  often  you  have 
accused  me  of  spoiling  poor  Cis,  by  encou- 
raging her  love  of  independence.'' 

*^  Well,  I  only  hope  Miss  Langley's  envy  may 
not  be  excited  when  she  finds  that  Lady 
Charlotte  Chichester  has  secured  a  prince !" 
said  the  Dowager,  with  a  malicious  nod. 

"  Of  the  blood  ?"  inquired  Lady  Mary,  with 
a  smile. 

"  No,  no !  You  know  very  well  what  I 
mean  :  a  foreign  prince,  of  very  high  extrac- 
tion." 

"  But  there  is  not  a  single  foreign  prince 
just  now  in  society,  except  Esterhazy,^'  cried 
Lady  Dearmouth. 

"  Lady  Charlotte  Chichester's  man  is  just 
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arrived — has  not  yet  been  presented,"  said  the 
Dowager. 

"  And,  ten  to  one,  never  will,"  cried  Lady 
Dearmouth.  "  Half  the  adventurers  who  come 
over  to  sell  Eau  de  Cologne,  or  Asphalte  shares, 
princify  themselves  now-a-days  !  There  was  a 
man  called  on  Lord  Dearmouth  the  other  day, 
with  smuggled  cigars,  who  called  himself  a 
marquis  V' 

"  Perhaps  he  was  one,"  replied  Lady  Mary. 
"  Poland^  Spain,  France,  all  countries  recently 
revolutionized,  must  have  emigrants  or  refugees 
in  distress." 

"  Ay,  ay !  You  want  to  infer,  that  Lady 
Charlotte  Chichester's  prince  is  an  emigrant  in 
distress  !  But  I  can  tell  you,  it  is  the  sort  of 
distress  that  arrives  at  Mivart^s  in  a  carriage 
and  four,"  cried  Lady  Delmaine,  angrily. 

"  Easy  enough  to  arrive.  Take  care  that  it 
don't  go  away  in  a  hackney  coach !'"  observed 
Lady  Dearmouth.  "  I  remember  a  Count  St. 
Ildefonso,   living    for    six   weeks   in   Mivarts' 
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appartement  des  princes-,  and  when  pay-day 
came  there  was  nothing  in  return  for  all  the 
turtle  and  venison^  green  geese  and  forced  aspa- 
ragus, but  a  plated  necessaire  and  three  sets  of 
shirt-studs/^ 

^^  That  is,  about  twenty  pounds'  worth  of 
trumpery  to  pay  for— let  me  see — six  times 
eighty-four  hundred  and  eighty  pounds'  worth 
of  hotel  bill'/'  added  the  calculating  Mrs. 
Crouch. 

"  I  take  it^  that  the  Medwyns  and  Ash- 
fords^  and  all  that  set,  would  scarcely  under- 
take the  introduction  of  a  penniless  adven- 
turer/' rejoined  the  Dowager,  fiercely. 

^^  The  Medwyns — the  Ashfords  ?^'— cried 
Mrs.  Crouch,  submitting  without  a  struggle  to 
the  fiat  of  fashion.  '^  God  bless  my  soul !  who 
can  this  prince  possibly  be  ?  If  they  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  him,  it  must  be  some  person 
whose  name  ought  to  be  on  one^s  visiting  list. 
I  should  like  to  get  him  for  Lady  Rushington's 
ball.     I  have  the  inviting  of  the  men,  and  she 
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is  wild  to  secure  a  few  good  names.  The  thing 
don't  look  right  in  the  Morning  Post  without 
foreign  titles.  There  is  that  attache  with  the 
long  name^  the  man  who  unduked  himself 
when  he  was  made  secretary,  is  worth  his 
weight  in  gold  for  a  ball  paragraph;  in  a  list 
he  seems  to  count  for  ten.  You  don't  happen 
to  remember  the  name  of  Lady  Charlotte 
Chichester's  prince?'^  she  continued,  address- 
ing the  Dowager. 

"  Johnny  called  him  ^  Smashimo^  something 
or  other.  But  Johnny's  hearing  is  to  be  so 
little  depended  upon  ?' 

"  Or  his  talking  either,"  muttered  Mrs. 
Crouch. 

"  However  you  need  not  long  be  in  uncer- 
tainty,^^ resumed  the  old  lady.  "A  foreign 
prince,  patronized  by  Lady  Medwyn,  will  be 
everywhere,  and  feted  by  everybody.  Lady 
Rushington  must,  in  fact,  speak  in  time,  if  she 
means  to  engage  him.'' 

"  Mivart  ought  to  keep  a  register,  like  a  box 
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book-keeper's^  for  his  distinguished  foreigners," 
sneered  LadyDearmouth ;  "or  ball-giving  ladies 
might  be  allowed  to  put  down  their  names  for 
them  at  Andrews's  or  Ebers's." 

"  Or,  in  the  present  instance,  at  Lady  Del- 
maine's,"  said  the  Dowager. 

"  But  are  you  sure,  my  dear  mother,  that 
there  is  anything  serious  between  this  foreigner 
and  Lady  Charlotte?" 

"  I  don't  know  about  serious.  She  was 
twanging  her  guitar  at  him  after  the  dinner 
party,  till  everybody's  head  ached. '^ 

"  I  have  always  understood,  from  Lord  Chi- 
chester, that  his  father  had  a  particular  objec- 
tion to  foreigners." 

"  Foreign  servants,  perhaps — not  a  foreign 
son-in-law.  Besides,  who  on  earth  would  ever 
think  of  consulting  Lord  Delmaine  about  any- 
thing." 

"  His  wife  and  daughter,  I  should  imagine." 

"  At  least  they  would  not  acquaint  that  prig, 
Lord  Chichester,  with  the  result  of  their  con- 
sultations." 
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"  Lord  Chichester  is  out  of  favour  this  morn- 
ing," said  Lady  Mary,  with  a  smile.  ^^I  heard 
you  vaunting  him  the  other  day  to  Augustus, 
as  the  first  young  man  of  the  day.'^ 

^'  For  Latin  and  Greek,  no  doubt,  he  is ; 
but  who  cares  for  Latin  and  Greek  ? — Lord 
Chichester  took  a  high  degree,  and  came  from 
college  a  pedant  instead  of  a  roue — of  two  bad 
things,  the  best;  but  ever  since  he  began  to 
make  such  a  fool  of  himself  about  Lady 
Gransden — " 

"  My  dear  mother  ?' 

"  And  ever  since  he  grew  such  a  Tory,  I  have 
quite  given  him  up/' 

"  Tory ! — Lord  Chichester  a  Tory  ?  Believe 
me,  no  man  can  be  more  faithful  to  his  prin- 
ciples/^ 

"  To  Lady  Gransden's  principles  you  mean." 

^'  Inquire  of  my  brother  whether  Chichester's 
vote  was  even  heard  of  against  Ministers." 

"  If  it  hasn't  been,  it  will  be  soon,  I  can  tell 
you  3  for  Lord  Gransden  has  already  gone  over 
to  the  opposition;   and  the   Gransdens  boast 
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that  they  can  do  precisely  what  they  hke  with 
Chichester/^ 

"  When  I  hear  that  he  votes  with  the  Tories^ 
I  shall  know  that  he  has  proved  false  to  the 
Whigs/^  said  Lady  Mary,  calmly,  rising  to  take 
leave.  "  Till  then,  I  am  scarcely  prepared  to 
believe,  that  the  influence  of  a  reckless  young 
woman  like  Lady  Gransden,  would  suffice  to 
detach  him  from  his  party." 

"  Nothing  so  incurable  as  wilful  blindness," 
was  the  Dowager's  remark  after  her  daughter 
had  quitted  the  room.  ^'  The  Langleys  evi- 
dently look  forward  to  Lord  Chichester's  pro- 
posing for  their  daughter;  and  no  doubt  it 
would  be  a  vastly  agreeable  thing  for  them  to 
net  the  best  match  in  the  country,  in  spite  of 
the  folly  of  his  father  and  the  vulgarity  of  his 
mother.  But  I  can  tell  them,  they  may  wait 
one  while,  if  they  wait  for  Lord  Chichester. 
Between  Chichester  Court  and  Langley  Park, 
there  stands  a  certain  mansion  called  Gransden 
Hall,  which  will  prove  an  insuperable  obstacle." 
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"  You  think^  then,  there  is  really  something 
between  Lord  Chichester  and  the  little  Vis- 
countess ?"  inquired  Mrs.  Crouch. 

"Think?  I  am  sure  of  it." 

"  Because  I  can  assure  you/^  resumed  the 
widow,  "  that  your  grandson  Augustus  was  by 
her  side  all  last  night,  at  the  Duchess  of  East 
Looe's  ball." 

Ah  !  the  Gransdens,  then,  were  at  the  house 
of  the  head  of  the  Tories,^'  cried  the  Dowager. 
"  I  guessed  as  much. .  As  to  my  grandson,  that 
intimacy  only  confirms  my  suspicions  concern- 
ing Lord  Chichester,  of  whom  Augustus  is  so 
envious,  that  I  really  believe,  if  Chichester  were 
to  catch  the  plague,  Augustus  Langley  would 
choose  to  have  it  also." 

"  Let  him  have  a  care  of  trying  to  supersede 
his  cousin  with  Lady  Gransden,"  observed 
Lady  Dearmouth,  looking  solemnly  significant. 
"  I  have  always  observed  that  it  is  never  the 
first  lover  who  provokes  a  husband^s  jealousy. 
The  first  lover  only  serves  to  open  his  eyes  to 
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his  wife's  conduct ;  but  he  falls  full  pounce 
upon  the  second.'* 

"  God  forbid  \"  ejaculated  Lady  Meliora. 
^'  My  sister  has  brought  up  her  son  and  daughter 
as  a  model  young  gentleman  and  lady ;  and  it 
would  be  a  sad  mortification  should  Master 
Scipio  fall  into  such  grievous  backslidings/^ 

"  But  Lady  Gransden  has  no  thoughts  at 
present  of  a  successor  to  Lord  Chichester/^ 
cried  the  Dowager.  "Rely  upon  it,  a  man 
must  be  in  high  favour  still,  who  is  made  a 
morning  pet  of,  to  come,  day  after  day,  and 
accompany  her  on  the  flute.^^ 

'•  Bless  my  soul !  Spend  his  mornings  play- 
ing duets  with  Lady  Gransden  \"  cried  Mrs. 
Crouch.  '•  Xo  wonder  his  mother  complains 
that  poor  Lady  Charlotte  is  kept  constantly 
at  home,  because  her  brother  can  never  be 
persuaded  to  ride  or  walk  with  her.  But 
what  says  Lord  Gransden  to  these  duets  ?  It 
is  true,  he  passes  for  the  most  good-natured 
fellow  in  London ;  but  it  is  carrying  his  good 
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nature  rather  far,  to  spend  all  his  time  in  bil- 
liards at  Crockford's,  in  order  that  the  coast 
may  be  clear  for  Lord  Chichester  and  his 
music-book/' 

"  I  did  not  say  exactly  that  the  coast  was 
clear/'  amended  the  Dowager ;  "  nor  did  I  men- 
tion, if  I  remember,  the  word  duet.  No,  no ; 
Lady  Gransden  has  out-grown  her  country 
missishness.  She  is  not  quite  so  young — not 
quite  so  naive  as  you  suppose.  She  would  not 
do  anything  outrageously  palpable,  to  provoke 
the  observations  of  servants,  or,  indeed,  of  her 
next-door  neighbours/' 

"  Her  next-door  neighbours  consist  of  Sir 
Henry  Windsor,  who,  when  not  with  her  and 
Lord  Gransden,  is  always  on  his  coachbox ; 
and  of  Mrs.  Knox,  who  has  no  eyes  for  any- 
thing but  what  comes  out  of  a  bandbox  or  a 
jewel-case,"  cried  Lady  Dearmouth,  spitefully. 

"You  should  say  her  opposite  neighbours, 
my  dear  Lady  Delmaine,"  added  Mrs.  Crouch, 
with  a  saucy  nod. 
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"  Well,  her  opposite  neighbours,  therij  it 
does  not  much  signify  to  which.  The  only 
difference  is,  that  the  next-door  neighbour 
hears  when  the  opposite  only  sees.  However, 
it  happened  to  be  in  General  Knox's  house 
that  I  overheard — '' 

"  Overheard  ?  —what,  what  V^ — inquired  the 
two  gossips,  drawing  their  chairs  nearer  to 
the  Dowager's. 

'^  Only  what  I  have  already  related  to  you — 
Lord  Chichester  accompanying  Lady  Gransden 
on  the  flute !" 

"  But  you  said,  just  now,  my  dear  Lady 
Delmaine,"  cried  the  circumstantial  Mrs. 
Crouch,  ^'  that  the  Viscountess  was  grown 
too  cunning  to  hazard  her  reputation  by  a 
Ute-a-tete^ 

"  Well,  my  dear  soul,  do  I  contradict  my- 
self ?  You  do  not  listen  to  my  conclusion.  I 
say  that,  in  order  to  secure  her  assignations 
wdth  Lord  Chichester,  she  has  the  baseness  to 
make  a  cat's-paw  of  that  foolish  girl  of  Lord 
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Grandison's.  There  they  are,  day  after  day, 
shut  up  together ;  Lady  Alicia  seeing  and  un- 
derstanding nothing  that  is  going  on,  and  flat- 
tering her  little  silly  self  that  Lord  Chichester 
is  paying  his  addresses  to  her.  To  a  young  lady, 
and  with  matrimonial  intentions  ! — Lord  Chi- 
chester, who  was  travelling  in  Italy  last  year, 
with  the  Hilsbys  and  their  roue  set." 

^^  And  is  Lord  Grandison  actually  so  indif- 
ferent to  his  poor  motherless  daughter's  in- 
terests, as  to  be  ignorant  of  all  this }''  cried 
Mrs.  Crouch,  with  indignation. 

"  Ignorant  ?  Not  he  !  But  Lord  Grandison  is 
a  philosopher,  you  know — a  laughing  philo- 
sopher. Lord  Grandison  thinks  nothing  of 
things  that  make  other  people's  hair  stand  on 
end.  If  you'll  believe  me,  he  so  thoroughly 
sanctions  the  whole  affair,  that  he  has  not  only 
allowed  Lady  Alicia  to  throw  over  my  daughter 
Lady  Mary,  and  engage  an  opera-box  jointly 
with  this  giddy  Viscountess  -,  but  it  was  only 
yesterday  I  saw  them  all  return  from  riding  in 
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the  Park  together;  and  as  Chichester  did  not 
happen  to  be  of  the  party,  1  can  assure  you 
that  Lord  Grandison  was  as  assiduous  in  taking 
his  daughter's  friend  from  her  horse,  as  if  he 
had  been  only  five-and-twenty,  instead  of  near 
upon  three  score/^ 

^'  Well,  it  certainly  is  extraordinary  the  face 
that  some  people  put  upon  their  affairs  1"  cried 
Mrs.  Crouch.  ^^  I  declare,  there  was  Lady 
Gransden  looking  as  pretty,  smiling,  and  inno- 
cent, last  night  at  the  Duke's  ball,  as  if  un- 
aware that  anything  was  amiss  3  as  if  there  was 
absolutely  nothing  on  her  conscience  1  And 
then  to  see  the  Duchess,  and  the  Hilsbys,  and 
the  Marchioness  of  Gateshead,  who  is  propriety 
itself,  making  up  to  her  in  such  an  outrageous 
manner,  merely  because  they  want  to  bring 
Lord  Gransden  round. ^^ 

^^  The   Medwyns  and  Ashfords  were  there, 

then,  if  it  was  by  way  of  a  political  affair  ?" 
'-  They  just  looked  in,  as  they  do  into  parties 

out  of  their  clique,  but  connected  with  their 
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politics ;  and  having  shown  the  sparkle  of  their 
diamonds  sufficiently  to  satisfy  the  Duke  and 
the  newspapers,  went  off  to  their  whist/' 

"  The  Langleys  were  not  there,  of  course,'^ 
inquired  Lady  Meliora. 

*'  Oh,  no !  At  such  a  house  as  that,  you 
know,  Mr.  Morison  Langley's  politics  were  no 
recommendation;  and  Lady  Mary  affects  the 
country  gentleman's  wife,  and  pretends  to  no- 
thing beyond  her  own  humdrum  set  and  the 
ministerial  houses/^ 

"  But  Augustus  ?" 

"  Mr.  Langley  was  there,  but  only  as  the 
attendant  of  Lady  Grans  den.'* 

"  That  unfortunate  young  woman  is  really 
becoming  too  notorious  V  sighed  Lady  Meliora. 
'^  It  is  really  a  pity  that  her  relations,  or  at  least 
some  one  possessing  influence  over  her  mind, 
is  not  apprized  of  her  danger.'^ 

"  I  think  I  could  get  at  her  elder  sister," 
observed  Mrs.  Crouch. 

"  Then  I  am  sure  it  would  be  a  charity  so  to 
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do,"  responded  the  Dowager;  and  upon  this 
hint,  on  pretence  of  good- will  towards  an  inex- 
perienced young  creature,  about  to  fall  a  victim 
to  the  temptations  of  the  great  world,  did  Mrs. 
Crouch  forthwith  proceed  to  beg  a  frank,  in 
order  to  transmit  to  her  friend  Lady  Seldon,  to 
be  transmitted  to  her  neighbour  Mrs.  Evelyn^ 
such  an  account  of  poor  Lady  Gransden^s 
transgressions,  as  was  intended  to  induce  them 
to  suppose  the  young  Viscountess  lost  for 
ever;  name  and  fame,  credit  and  honour;  a 
ready  self-sacrifice  to  the  levities  of  fashion. 

The  heroine  of  the  mischievous  epistle,  mean- 
while, was  enjoying,  with  the  high  spirit  pro- 
duced by  prosperity,  good  health,  and  an  easy 
conscience,  all  the  best  blessings  of  life.  Lady 
Gransden  had  returned  to  town  from  an  Easter 
visit  to  her  parents  at  Hanbury  Park,  delighted 
to  find  her  presence  as  much  as  ever  a  source 
of  pride  and  pleasure  to  her  adoring  mother. 
By  the  Oakhams,  whom  she  had  not  seen  since 
her   return  from   the   continent   early  in   the 

VOL.  I.  P 
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spring,  she  had  been  welcomed  with  all  the 
admiration  due  to  her  developed  beauty,  her 
softened  manners,  her  more  refined  accomplish- 
ments; and  their  exclamations  of  dehght  at 
her  singing,  her  dress,  her  gaiety,  her  elegance, 
had  not  subsided,  when  they  were  called  upon 
for  their  parting  embraces  on  her  return  to 
town.  Lady  Gransden  knew,  when  she  bad 
them  adieu,  that,  till  she  saw  them  again,  their 
conversation  by  the  fireside  would  be  chiefly  of 
their  darling  Laura;  that  their  letters  to  her 
two  brothers,  the  one  at  Cambridge,  the  other 
with  his  regiment  in  Canada,  would  relate 
chiefly  to  her ;  and  that  the  prospect  of  visit- 
ing her  at  Gransden  in  the  autumn,  was  to  be 
the  chateau  en  Espagne  of  their  summer. 

This  happy  interlude  to  her  season  in  town, 
had  prepared  her  most  agreeably  for  the  re- 
newal of  her  London  pleasures.  Lord  Grans- 
den was  really  attached  to  her  father  and 
mother,  really  gratified  by  their  evident  ap- 
preciation of  her  happy  marriage.     His  visits 
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to  H anbury,  unlike  those  of  most  young  men 
to  their  fathers-in-law,  were  any  thing  but  a 
bore  to  him ;  and  so  thoroughly  did  he  sym- 
pathize in  the  April  tears  let  faU  by  Laura  on 
quitting  her  family,  that  on  returning  home, 
he  seemed  to  think  it  necessary  a  double 
share  of  diversions  should  be  provided  for  her 
consolation. 

On  all  occasions,  he  studied  her  comfort 
and  happiness  ;  but  now,  her  very  whims  must 
be  considered.  She  had  expressed  a  dislike  to 
the  colour  of  her  horse  ;  a  new  one,  the  hand- 
somest that  money  could  procure,  was  pur- 
chased for  her  as  an  agreeable  surprise.  The 
Opera-box,  so  often  adverted  to  by  Lord  Gran- 
dison,  had  been  hired  without  her  knowledge. 
The  very  piano,  the  fatal  origin  of  so  much 
scandal,  was  a  new  one  on  an  improved  prin- 
ciple, which  made  its  appearance  unannounced 
in  her  drawing-room  one  morning  before 
breakfast — a  present  from  her  husband.  He 
insisted   that    she  should  purchase   a   suit  of 
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beautiful  point  for  the  birth-day.  He  would 
not  hear  of  her  missing  a  single  f^te,  a  single 
pastime.  Satisfied,  from  his  knowledge  of  her 
character  and  previous  conduct,  that  her  de- 
portment in  all  times  and  places  was  consis- 
tent, not  only  with  his  honour  but  with 
perfect  self-respect,  he  was  delighted  to  see 
his  wife  receive  the  homage  of  society,  en- 
joying life  with  all  the  hilarity  of  her  joyous 
temper. 

Lord  Gransden  loved  his  dear  Laura,  if  the 
truth  must  be  told,  far  better  than  at  the 
epoch  of  his  marriage.  In  the  alliances  formed 
by  persons  of  his  degree  and  turn  of  mind, 
there  is  always  to  the  last  moment,  so  much 
uncertainty,  so  much  chance  that  the  lawyers 
or  grasping  relations  will  throw  obstacles  in 
the  way — nay,  to  be  quite  candid,  there  is  so 
much  vacillation  of  choice,  that  in  the  earliest 
period  of  married  life,  the  youthful  parties  are 
still  harassed  by  the  doubts  previously  sug- 
gested  by   the   officiousness   of  friends :    and 
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should  any  Httle  misunderstanding  arise  from 
the  difficulty  of  bringing  two  tempers  not 
wholly  known  to  each  other  into  instantaneous 
agreement,  it  is  impossible  not  to  revert  to  the 
possibility  that,  with  another,  all  might  have 
been  harmony  ;  or  to  the  evil  prophesies  hinted 
by  the  malicious  concerning  the  results  of  the 
match. 

But  all  these  little  clouds,  inseparable  from 
the  brightest  marriage,  had  blown  over  for  the 
Gransdens.  Tliey  now  thoroughly  understood 
and  valued  each  others  good  qualities;  and 
could  avoid  such  trivial  causes  of  offence,  as 
are  easily  found  when  people  are  disposed  to 
quarrel,  and  easily  shunned  when  desirous  of 
mutual  happiness.  Their  joy,  in  short,  was  in 
each  other,  without  disparagement  to  their 
share  in  the  pleasures  and  duties  of  societv. 

One  source  of  this  mutual  satisfaction  was 
their  predilection  for  each  others  friends.  Lord 
Gransden  retained,  as   a  man,  the  friendship 
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formed  at  Eton  and  Oxford  for  his  two  chums, 
"  Harry  Windsor"  and  "Chichester."  The 
former  had  induced  him  to  become  his  neigh- 
bour in  town ;  and  seldom  did  a  day  pass 
without  his  having  been  in  Lord  Chichester's 
society.  Lady  Gransden  liked  them  both; 
liked  them  as  she  would  have  done  her  hus- 
band's brothers,  had  he  been  blest  with  such 
inconvenient  appendages.  She  preferred  Sir 
Henry  as  a  lively,  rattling,  kind-hearted  young 
man,  who  would  take  any  trouble  to  render 
service  to  his  friend.  She  valued  Lord  Chi- 
chester as  a  higher  order  of  person,  whose  ad- 
vice in  any  emergency  was  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  Lord  Gransden.  But  the  society 
of  both  was  agreeable  to  her,  and  absolutely  at 
her  command,  whenever  the  course  of  her 
husband^s  engagements  prevented  his  officiating 
as  Jier  escort  and  protector. 

Nor  was   Lord   Gransden   less  kindly   dis- 
posed towards  the  two  associates   of  his  wife. 
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After  their  avoidance,  by  common  consent,  of 
the  Melton  set  to  which  he  had  thoughtlessly- 
introduced  her,  she  had  become  intimate  with 
Mrs.  Vere,  the  clever  lively  sister  of  Sir 
Henry  Windsor — a  charming  addition  to  their 
society ;  and  the  Viscount  was  scarcely  less 
fascinated  than  his  wife  by  the  frank,  unworldly 
character  of  Lord  Grandison's  daughter.  He 
did  not  wonder  that  Laura  was  so  fond  of  the 
enthusiastic,  aflfectionate  Lady  AUcia.  He 
never  found  her  in  the  way ;  was  never  cross, 
after  the  fashion  of  husbands  in  general,  when 
his  carriage  or  servants  were  occupied  in  her 
behalf.  Not  being  of  the  tender  susceptible 
nature  which  cannot  brook  the  interposition  of 
a  third  person  in  its  domestic  felicity,  he  found 
his  home  only  the  more  agreeable  when  Lady 
Alicia  was  in  Grosvenor  Street,  laughing  and 
chatting  with  himself  and  his  wife. 

But  if  thus  unanimous  in  their  affections, 
their  dislikes  were  equally  in  common.     Both 
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of  them  detested  the  Dowager  and  all  her 
clan.  Both  of  them  regarded  the  square  brick 
house  opposite,  with  its  five  narrow  prying 
drawing-room  windows,  as  the  greatest  nui- 
sance in  the  neighbourhood.  Both  of  them 
returned  the  bows  of  Lady  Dearmouth  and 
Mrs.  Crouch  as  stiffly,  and  their  cards  as 
rarely,  as  was  compatible  with  the  forms  of 
society.  Both  of  them  regretted  that  so 
good  a  creature  as  Johnny  Chichester  should 
be  comprehended  in  such  a  circle ;  and  both 
scrupulously  withheld  their  beUef  of  an  anec- 
dote cited  as  emanating  from  its  precincts. 

They  regarded  the  scandalous  coterie,  indeed, 
with  less  consideration  than  was  altogether 
prudent  ;  and  laughed  heartily  when  instances 
were  reported  to  them  of  the  sort  of  inquisition 
exercised  by  the  Dowager  over  their  domestic 
arrangements  and  the  affair  of  the  groom  with 
the  broken  arm.  But  they  laughed,  because 
still  unaware  of  the  pestilential  vapours  emitted 
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by  the  breath  of  slander. — They  laughed  be- 
cause little  dreaming  how  easily  the  trailing 
serpent  finds  its  way  into  the  peaceful  bowers 
of  a  domestic  Eden  ! 
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